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htM  DuBoif,  Daily  SfUf  hnmc  ciitnomics 
editor,  acfcpti  DistinnMi\hed  S»'ri;ir  AuarJ 
from  Later  \l'iU,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Dairy  Association. 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row  the  American  Dairy  Association 
has  given  its  Distinguished  Sers-icc  Award  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  association,  representing  five  million  American  dairy 
farmers  who  produce  90  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  milk,  pre¬ 
sented  the  award  at  its  14th  annual  meeting,  March  23.  A  cer¬ 
tificate  accompanying  the  award 
—  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  / 
glamorized  cowbell  —  stated:  / 

"For  timely  writing  of  food  /  ^h/ca^o  n 

news,  featuring  new  ideas  for  / 

incorporating  dairy  products  in  /  /ng,  .  "•  die  , 
the  daily  menu,  edited  by  /  Sunday^  ^ 

Isabel  DuBois.” 


i 


What  does  Atomic  Energy  really  mean  to  you? 


Dramatic  new  developments  in  medicine,  agriculture, 


and  industry  promise  long-time  henefits  for  us  all 


Scientists  have  long  known  that  the  secret  core  of  the  atom 

concealed  \  ast  stores  of  coneentrated  energy.  K\  idence  that 

c. 

man  had  unlocked  the  secret  came  with  the  atomic  bomb. 

1  hen  came  the  task  of  developing  methods  to  release  this 
unbounded  energy  slowly,  gradually,  in  ways  of  lasting 
benefit  to  all  of  us. 

ISOTOPES  AN  EXAMPLE— When  uranium  atoms  are  sjdit 
they  emit  a  barrage  of  highly  active  particles.  Certain  chem¬ 
icals  placed  in  this  barrage  become  radioactive  and  shoot 
off  particles  from  themselves.  Substances  thus  treated  are 
called  radioactive  ist)topes. 

W  hen  these  chemieals  are  made  radioactive  their  paths 
can  be  traced  through  plants  and  animals,  showing  the  or¬ 
gans  they  affect.  This  may  increase  our  understanding  of 
the  processes  of  life  itself. 

FUTURE  UNLIMITED- Atomic  energy  is  also  proving  use¬ 
ful  in  industrial  research  and  j)roduction.  It  promises  to  be 
even  more  valuable,  however,  in  providing  concentrated 
power  for  transportation,  home,  and  industry. 


UNION  CARBIDE'S  PART— From  the  beginning  I  CC  has 
had  a  hand  in  the  mining  and  treatment  of  uranium  ores, 
the  development  of  engineering  processes,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  s|K>cial  materials  for  the  atomic  energy  program. 

I  nder  Government  contract  I  nion  Carbide  manages  and 
o]>erates  the  huge  research  and  production  installations  at 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  and  I’aducah.  Kv. 

All  of  this  activity  fits  in  with  the  continuing  efforts  of 
the  peo|)le  of  lUion  Carbide  to  transform  the  elements  of 
the  earth  into  useful  materials  for  science  and  industry. 

FREE:  I.enrn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you  use  ererv  (far. 
If  rite  fur  the  /O.i.'t  edition  of  “l^rodiirts  and  l*roresses"  which  tells 
how  srienee  and  industry  use  the  Al.I.OYS,  C.AKHOSS,  C.IIK\ttCAI.s, 
Casks,  and  I*I.\sti<:s  made  by  I'nion  Carbide.  .-Isl,-  for  booklet  I). 

Union  Carbide 

AA/>  CARBON  CORPORATKJN 

30  hAST  42\U  STKKET  Nt'A  VOKK  17,.\.V 


-  UCCs  Tradr-mnrhvd  Products  of  Alloys.  Carltons.  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

Synthetic  Okgamc  Chemicals  •  R\ekeai)V  Fl:islili)!lii!i  .mil  Batteries  •  N  \tion \i.  Carhons  •  Acheson  Eleetrodes  •  Pyrof.ax  Ga* 
Ei.ECTROMET  Alloys  and  MetaB  •  11  A3  NES  Stei.I.ITE  Alloy-  •  PkesT-O-I.ITE  .\cel>  leiie 
Dynei.  Textile  Fibers  •  Bakelite.  Krene.  and  Vinylite  Plasties  •  I.inde  Oxygen  •  Prestone  and  Trek  Ami-Freezes 


maple  syrup 


With  all  the  dogged  determination  of  a  Mountie  after 
his  man.  traveling  reporter-photographer  Donald  Spavin 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  goes  after 
his  story.  Take,  for  example,  his  word  and  picture  story 
about  the  maple  syrup  industry  in  untamed  outstate 
Minnesota. 

Don's  assignment  was  to  meet  a  group  of  woodsmen 
in  their  remote  camp  and  get  a  first-hand  story  about 
the  place  where  your  pancake  syrup  comes  from.  Forced 
to  abandon  his  car  in  northern  Minnesota  where  the 
trail  ended.  Don  headed  for  the  camp  with  only  a 
‘  compass  to  guide  him  and  spent  three  hours  trudging 
over  two  miles  through  hip-deep  snow  .  .  .  loaded  down 
’  with  two  cameras,  a  sleeping  bag.  film  gadget  bag.  exten- 
i  sion  light  and  hea\\  winter  clothing.  When  he  finally 

]  arrived  at  the  camp  .  .  .  tired,  cold  and  soaked  to  the 

!  skin.  Don's  real  work  began  .  .  .  but  he  got  his  story. 


Publication  of  hundreds  of  out>tanding  feature  stories 
and  pictures  from  outstate  Minnesota  and  Western  W  is¬ 
consin  every  year  .  plus  iimenuity  and  aggressiveness 
"beyond  the  call  of  duty"  by  reporters  like  Donald 
Spavin  .  have  earned  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  “Big  City  Newspaper 
W  ith  Home  Town  .Appeal.'’  As  such,  subscribers  read  it 
THOROUGHLY,  just  like  a  home  town  newspaper,  for 
it  contains  pictures  and  stories  from  their  local  scene. 

.\s  a  national  advertiser,  you  benefit  from  this  front- 
to-back  reading.  Your  ads  pay  health)  dividends  because 
.  .  like  a  home  town  newspaper  .  .  .  the\  are  THOR- 
OLGHLY  read.  Yet  \ou  enjo\  ECO.NOMA  as  well,  for 
you  receive  this  readership  through  the  coverage  and 
•  onvenience  of  a  metro])olitan  dail\  press. 

Let  us  tell  you  more.  Write  Department  ".A.” 


ST. ;;  PAUL 


DISPATCH 


PIONEER  PRESS 

Ridder-Johns  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS  ST.  PAUL 
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For  A  Brand  Consrious- 
Brand  Bes|N»nsive  Market 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y 

■ 

'ccmi, 


lAJ/iat  Our  f^eaderS 


carrier 


EASY 


GENERAL^ELECTRIC  I 

M  I 

n  •JI  fi 

Niiiidi-foroiia 

SYRACUSEA-^ 
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'  ^  These  well-known  brand  names  represent  six  of  the 

leading  manufacturers  of  Syracuse.  Their  employees 
are  brand  makers  at  work  and  brand  buyers  at  the  busy  retail 
counters  in  this  consistent,  growing  Central  New  York  Market.  This 
brand  preference  habit  is  a  big  plus  factor  that  yields  greater  returns 
for  your  advertising  investments  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

How  Well-Known  Is  YOUR  Brand  Label 

In  This  Important  IHarket? 

whether  you  are  plannmg  to  expand  your  present  sales  volume  or 
scheduling  a  test  campaign  —  The  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you  the 
brand  of  market  coverage  that  makes  your  advertising  dollars  mast 
productive.  Here’s  why: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILY  UNITS -181,650 
NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION -DAILY  212,098 

SUNDAY  324,634 

.  citvne  .. 

COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 

•^AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 


SYRACUSE  Tiecui^fiafienh, 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

'  HERALD- AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunday)  ^(Sunday) 


General  Adverfiting  Representatives:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


AU  HISINBS 

BLOCAL! 


:  E  6  P  Is  Source  Book 

To  THE  Editor:  Apropos  your 
column  this  week,  E  &  P  is  a  most 
valuable  source  book  for  writers 
and  teachers — so  much  so  that 
I’m  surprised  that  you’re  sur¬ 
prised  this  is  so.  Reading  and 
i clipping  E&P  is  a  weekly  ritual 
with  me.  I  sometimes  wish  you 
only  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
page! 

If  you’ll  check  “Effective  Public 
Relations,”  of  which  1  am  a  co¬ 
author.  you’ll  find  several  quota¬ 
tions  from  and  favorable  refer¬ 
ences  to  E&P.  And  I’ve  just  fin¬ 
ished  a  Study  Guide  for  News¬ 
writing  for  USAFI  in  which  I 
quote  liberally  from  E&P.  And 
I  do  use  it.  Editor  &  Publisher! 
And  of  course  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  I  naturally  don’t 
always  agree  with  your  editorial 
views  (particularly  your  ceaseless 
whamming  of  government  PR) 
but  do  find  your  publication  a 
real  goldmine  of  information  use¬ 
ful  in  teaching  and  writing. 

Scott  M.  Cutlip 
School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis. 

ACEJ  Improvement 
Program  Defended 

To  THE  Editor:  Dwight  Bentel’s 
article,  “Accrediting  Effects  Can’t 
Be  Measured,”  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  March  28  leaves  quite 
a  few  questions  unanswered. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  that  he  is  particu¬ 
larly  friendly  to  accreditation.  He 
tries  to  be  objective  but  seems 
more  frequently  to  be  subjective. 

No  one  speaking  on  behalf  of 
ACEJ  has  contended  that  it  would 
or  could  work  miracles  in  improv¬ 
ing  journalism  education;  the  in¬ 
dustry  representatives  have  not 
expected  that.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  held  firm  to  the  idea  that 
improvement  there  must  be. 

No  one  speaking  on  behalf  of 
ACEJ,  to  my  knowledge,  has  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  hundreds  of 
schools  offering  journalism  courses 
could  be  controlled,  or  that  their 
inadequate  courses  could  be  elim¬ 
inated.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of 
ACEJ,  however,  to  furnish  a  reli¬ 
able  guide  for  the  student  serious¬ 
ly  interested  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion.  The  need  for  this  has  been 
demonstrated  too  often  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  by  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  resulting  from  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  journalism  education. 

Mr.  Bentel,  says  there  are  “cer¬ 
tain  evidences  that  in  a  few  years 
of  its  functioning,  at  least,  accred¬ 
itation  didn’t  achieve  its  objec¬ 
tives.”  If  that  is  to  imply  the 


work  of  ACEJ  and  its  accre:* 
tion  committee  has  been  a  con 
plete  flop,  it  simply  isn’t  trutfe 
great  deal  of  improvement « 
been  brought  about  as  a  res.  T 
the  accreditation  program, 
this  would  have  developed.  Ifm 
Bentel  means  that  much  rerlj 
to  be  accomplished,  I  think^ 
will  find  all  members  of  the  .v;« 
in  agreement.  I 

Because  of  that,  and  the  de-  ^ 
of  the  industry  for  better 
fled  graduates  and  some  kr;-4 
edge  about  the  schools  which  31 
meeting  reasonable  standards 
which  are  not,  the  blow  whkhii 
National  Commission  on  .^cc:;I 
iting  has  struck  at  journalism,  t 
creditation  is  particularly  unti:  ^ 

Jy- 

It  is  unfortunate  because  ft 
hardly  any  field  of  educatioi  « 
there  more  need  today  to  raise:  j 
standards  and  to  stop  preteni  l 
that  instruction  is  adequate  | 
in  fact  the  credulity  of  student  ' 
being  exploited. 

The  net  result  is  to  decreases 
dustry  confidence  in  joumalr  i 
education  at  a  time  when  thee: 4 
for  higher  professional  stand: 
is  greater  than  ever  before. 

Since  I  no  longer  am  conne.. 
with  ACEJ,  on  which  1  served; 
a  representative  of  ASNE,  fe 
views  are  personal  and  I  do ' 
pretend  to  speak  for  either  orp 
zation. 

A.  H.  Kirciihofh 
Managing  Editor, 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Nm 

iuiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini!iiii!iiii:M 

aSliort 

Headlines: 

City  Hall  to  Give  Blood.— '1 
waiikee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

u 

Woman  and  Child  Hurt  in  Be  - 
ness  Section. — Kane  (Pa.)  Rep  '- 
lican. 

■ 

Orange  Juice  For  Babies  t|i 
Small  Cans.  —  Pittsburgh  (Pi 
Sun-Telegraph. 

■ 

Moose  Families  Will  Fei| 
Famed  Baritone.  —  Beckley  (*' 
Va.)  Post-Herald. 

■ 

Dutch  Foreign  Minister  HoW 
After  Washing  Talks. — New  Yd 
Times. 

■ 

Porcelain  Men  Meet. — Los 
geles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express. 


Vol.  80.  No.  10.  April  II,  195.3.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate 
published  every  Saturd.iy  with  an  additional  issue  in  January,  by  The 
&  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  14T5  Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  Tort 
00.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N- ' 
Annuol  8ul>S('riptian  $0.50  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada.  Meort 
Centr.il  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.50  in  other  countries. 
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DRUG  JOBBER 


RCrRESENTED  NATIONALLY  IT  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


KEY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  WITH  20' 
AND  GREATER  FAMILY  COVERAGE 


This  map  outlines  the  territory  serviced 
regularly  by  a  leading  Seattle  drug 
jobber.  His  sales  representatives  cover 
this  entire  area. 

This  area  represents  78%  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State’s  total  drug  sales.  64%  of  this 
drug  jobber’s  sales  come  from  outside 
Seattle  City  ABC  zone. 

The  Sunday  Seattle  Post-  chandisable  coverage 
Intelligencer  has  the  larg-  (20%  greater  family 
est  circulation  of  any  coverage)  in  key  cities  and 
newspaper  m  the  State  of  throughout  the  en- 

Washington  ovei  Seattle  wholesale  niar- 

260,000!  OTHER 

The  Seattle  Post  -  Intel  h-  NEWSPAPER  CAN 

gencer  offers  over  100.000  PHIS 

city  circulation  daily  or  „  ^  ,  r-  r. 

S.„d.y  i.  .h.  ABC  cUy  BAI.ANCED  COVER. 
■jnne — nlus  —  strone  mer-  AGE! 
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Ray  Erwin's 
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A  W.AY  BACK  IN  1929 — nearly  a  quarter  century  ago — Jake  Hou- 
^  ston,  gentleman  photographer  (his  adjective),  and  the  Clipper, 

reporter,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  of 
which  .1.  M.  (Buddy)  Roberts, 
Jr.,  now  foreign  news  analyst  fo; 
the  .-Xs-sochited  Press,  was  citj 
editor,  and  we  worked  together 
for  a  decade.  Jake,  a  colorful 
character  known  and  liked  in 
mansion  and  hovel  as  “Colonel,” 
was  the  first  full-time  news  pho¬ 
tographer  in  the  Carolinas  and 
became  first  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Photographers 
.Association.  i 

The  dapper  dean  of  the  brownie  [ 
boys  of  the  twin-sister-states  re¬ 
tired  March  27  to  open  his  own 
studio. 


.At  once  august  and  pixyish  in 
manner,  ostentatious  in  dress  (20 
hats,  scores  of  flashy,  rakish 
sports  coats).  Colonel  Jake  is  a 
daring-desperate  driver,  due  to  a 
speed-loving  spirit  and  poor  eye¬ 
sight.  damaged  by  powder  f^ash^ 


in  pre-flashbulb  days. 

“Col.”  Jake  Houston  Dashing  home  from  an  out 


of-town  fire  in  Jake’s  block-lone 
Pierce-Arrow  (purchased  from  ex-Senator-Governor  Cameron  Morri¬ 


son),  he  failed  to  see  an  approaching  car  and  tried  to  pass  one  in 
front.  I  saw  a  tiny  roadside  filling  station  and  yelled:  “Go  through 
the  station!”  The  Colonel  swung  his  automotive  behemoth  under  the 
puny  portico.  A  farmer,  drousing  in  the  doorway,  fell  over  backwards.  ' 
and  the  imperturbable  Gentleman  Jake  roared  down  the  highway.  ; 
One  night,  racing  to  a  hospital,  we  mounted  a  sidewalk  in  another  ; 
spine-tingling  emergency.  ; 


There  is  the  time  we  went  to  Lake  Lure  at  Chimney  Rock  high  iu 
the  picturesque  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  a  murder  mystery  ...  the 
time  we  covered  President  Hoover’s  speech  at  the  Kings  Mountaiu 
battle  sesquicentennial  celebration  ...  the  time  I  held  Jake  in  balana 
while  he  perched  precariously  on  a  handtruck  filled  with  crushed  ice 
at  the  railway  station  to  shoot  Governor  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  then  flirting 
for  the  first  of  his  multiple  Presidential  nominations. 


Folklore  and  fact  and  fiction  are  inextricably  mixed  in  the  Houston 
saga  when  newsmen  tell  and  retell  tall  tales  of  his  daring-do.  A  long 
list  of  Houstonian  malapropisms  began  when  he  solemnly  described 
to  cronies  an  injured  girl:  “There  she  lay,  prostitute  on  the  ground. 
They  applied  a  tournament  to  her  arm.”  When  an  Observer  reporter 
delivered  his  own  haby,  Jake  demanded:  “Who  cut  the  umbiblical  cordr 


He  hailed  a  “fellow”  nobleman,  .Archduke  Otto  of  Austria.  a‘ 
“.Archy"  and  asked  a  British  peer:  “Now,  Lord,  how  does  one  correct¬ 
ly  address  you— as  ‘Lord,’  ‘My  Lord,’  ‘Oh  Lord'  or  just  ‘Dear  Lord'?" 
The  Duke  of  Windsor,  wide-eyed  as  he  observed  the  ubiquitous  artist 
in  action,  suggested  to  a  reporter,  “You  really  ought  to  be  interviewing 
j0..r  p..o:ographer.  you  know.”  (You  Jo  meet  such  interesting  people 
alumnus,  Conrad  Frederick  Smith,  Eastern  manager.  Poultry  and  Egg 

Colonel  Houston  crashed  President  Truman’s  Oval  Office  by  posing 
as  a  visiting  poultryman.  Envious  of  a  hound's-tooth  coat  worn  b) 
Lord  Inverchapel,  then  British  Ambassador,  he  affably  challenged: 
“Lord,  I’ll  throw  you  down  for  that  jacket.”  When  a  pompous  Gover¬ 
nor  strutted  into  the  news  room,  the  peripatetic  photographer,  bel¬ 
lowed:  “Hiya,  there.  Guv?”  While  New  York  Sun  ship  news  reporter. 
1  took  him  to  a  gala  reception  on  the  French  liner  DeGrasse.  He 
reluctantly  revealed  to  French  Ambassador  Henri  Bonnet  kinship  with 
Lord  Kitchener,  unhappily  defenseless  in  death. 

At  another  party,  given  in  New  York  in  his  honor  by  an  Observer 
alumnus,  Conrad  Frederick  Smith,  Eastern  manager.  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board,  Our  Hero  made  a  3-hour-late  appearance,  keeping 
the  poor  peasants  waiting  for  His  Nibs,  the  Royal  Photographer!  Bui 
all  his  “subjects”  love  the  guy!  If  he  never  aims  his  Speed  Graphic 
at  another  squirming  beauty  queen,  the  Colonel’s  place  is  secure  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

He  had  me  photograph  him  as  a  carnival’s  huge  python  wound 
around  him  in  tight,  threatening  embrace.  He  giersuaded  Senator  Huey 
Long  to  pose  with  me  in  chummy-chubby  bearhug  for  the  familiar 
(Observer  Staff  Photo — Houston). 
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Starting  Sunday  September  13th 


Iamily  Weekly 

AVAILABLE 


153  Sunday  Newspapers 


Printing  done  by  Paradr  Publications,  Inc.  in  full  color  roto¬ 
gravure  in  yicics-Dultgcn  Process  on  SA-ponnd  Snper-\eics 
stock. 

PLAN  TWO 


PLAN  ONE 


Per  Thousand — FOB  Louisville 

NON-STOCKHOLDER  SUB- 
S(;RIBER  Two-year  contract  at 
$7.95  per  1,000  f.  o.  b.  plant.  The 
newspaper  will  receive  its  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  20%  of  the  net 
advertising  revenue  predicated  on 
its  current  ABC  Sunday  statement 
in  relation  to  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
MAGAZINE'S  total  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  after  a  weekly  average  of  seven 
pages  of  advertising  per  year. 


Per  Thousand — FOB  Louisville 

.STOCKHOLDER  SUBSCRIBER 
■  -Two-year  contract  at  $4.95  per 
1,000  f.  o.  b.  plant — providing  the 
newspaper  buys  Class  A  common 
stock  in  the  corporation  at  $150 
per  1,000  based  on  its  ABC  Sunday 
circulation.  For  the  said  $150  the 
newspaper  will  receive  100  shares 
of  Class  .4  common  stock  at  $1.50 
per  share.  In  addition  the  news¬ 
paper  will  also  receive  its  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  40%  of  the  net  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  preilicated  on  its 
current  ABC  Sunday  statement  in 
relation  to  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
MA(;AZINE’S  total  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  after  a  weekly  average  of  seven 
pages  of  advertising  per  year. 


^oii  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  at  our  Headquarters  in 


PARK  LANE  HOTEL 
299  PARK  AVENUE 


(one  block  South  of  Vi  aldorf  Astoria) 
during  week  of  ANPA  Convention 
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How  one  ad  sold  $21,694  worth  of  $8.95  dresses 
in  one  week... and  kept  on  selling  100  a  day! 


BIXJOMINCDALF  S  LKXINITTDN  •(  STRFI-  f  NKW  YORK  22.  N  Y.  FLnORADO  S-WOO 


Bloomingdale’s,  New  York  department  store,  ran  this  full-page  ' 

color  ad  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  on  Sunday,  January  11. 

Reporting  ten  days  later,  Ruth  L.  Stein,  Bloomingdale’s 
advertising  manager,  said  “one  of  the  dresses  sold  1,120  pieces. 

The  second  biggest  sold  779  pieces. 

“Total  number  of  pieces  for  the  four  was  2,424.  This  repre¬ 
sents  one  week’s  selling. 

“Mail  orders,  as  many  as  100  a  day,  have  been  coming  in 
ever  since.  Of  the  2,424  total,  1,899  were  mail  or  phone.  525 
were  floor  sales,  a  healthy  distribution,  we  think.’’ 

A  healthy  indication,  too,  why  Bloomingdale’s  puts  more 
of  its  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times  than  in  any  other 
newspaper  .  .  .  why  The  New  York  Times  carries  more  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper  .  .  . 
and  why,  for  34  years.  The  New  York  Times  has  been  first  in 
advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market.  The  New  York  Times 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


50,000-Circulation  Daily 
Has  Lowest  Net  Since  ’46 

Revenue  Gains  Offset  by  Higher 
Costs  Again  in  '52  for  "Typical  Doily" 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

! 

,  For  the  eighth  year  in  a  row  $360,796,  a  drop  of  3.16%,  “other 
increasing  costs  outpaced  increas-  income”  amounted  to  $27,212, 
ing  revenues  on  E&P's  50,000-  “other  deductions”  were  $6,597.  ment  cost,  28.68%  of  total;  vol¬ 


ts  ping.  and  photo-engraving — was 
$586,531,  a  1.11%  increase  over 
1951  and  comprising  27.06%  of 
total  expenses.  ^  In  1951  mechan¬ 
ical  costs  were  $580,065,  27.l7'’r 
of  total  expenses  in  that  year. 

Paper  and  ink  costs  in  ’52  were 
$.‘502,995,  23.21%  of  total  ex- 

16.46%  of  the  total  at  a  cost  of 

$55,362,  or  26.60%  of  the  total,  "'[er  the  1951  figure  of  $490,344 
Volume  in  inches  was  126.544.  comprised  23%  of  total 


12.31%  of  total  ad  space,  produc¬ 
ing  revenue  per  inch  of  $2.44  at 
a  cost  of  securing  of  17.7%. 
Comparable  figures  for  ’51  were: 
$336,789  national  ad  revenue, 
17.86%  of  total;  $57,651  depart- 


profit  before  income 


-circulation  “typical  daily"  leaving  bringing 
that  newspaper  in  1952  with  its 
lowest  net  profit  since  1946. 

The  seven-year  record  of  net 
profit  has  been:  $196,649  (1946); 

J:.55.166  (1  947);  $256,200 

(1948);  $227,287  (1949);  $243,- 
669  (19.‘!0);  $201,816  (1951); 

il78,414  (19  5  2).  The  1945  net 
jrofit.  when  these  tabulations  be-  inches  this  amounted  to  1,740.661 
jan.  was  $135,826  after  excess  compared  to  1,724,919  in  ’51. 
profits  tax — figured  at  the  1946  Paid  advertising  in  ’52  amount- 
ax  rate,  it  would  have  been  cd  to  1,027,806  column  inches, 
SI96.649.  59.05%  of  total  space,  reading 

The  1952  net  profit,  a  decline  matter  was  702,252  inches,  40.34% 
of  11.58%  from  1951,  was  also  of  total,  and  promotion  material 


lime  in  inches  140,076  or  13.43% 
of  all  ad  space;  revenue  per  inch 
$2.40;  cost  of  securing  17.1%. 
Classified  advertising  proJueed 


expense.  (The  ratio  of  ink  to 
paper  costs  in  these  figures  is 
roughly  1  to  50.) 

Mechanical  costs  plus  newsprint 
and  ink  last  year  totalled  $1.- 
089.526,  50.28%  of  all  expense? 
and  an  increase  of  1.79%  over 
‘51  when  they  totalled  $1,070,409. 
50.12%  of  total  expense. 

Pressroom  costs  in  ’52  totalled 
$49,022.  a  drop  of  3.23%  from 
Production  in 


taxes  to  $381,414.  After  pro 
vision  of  $203,000  for  income 
taxes,  net  profit  amounted  to 
$178,414,  a  decline  of  11.59% 

from  1951.  w,.,. 

This  daily  printed  79.304  col-  of  $54,657,  26.26%  of  total  ad  ^4,954  at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $.6. 
umns  in  its  final  editions  com-  cost.  Volume  was  188,379  inchc;*,  hours  in  production  were 

pared  to  78,688  in  1951.  In  total  18.33%  of  all  ad  space,  produc-  and  production  per  man 


$322,515,  16.99%  of  total  ad  ’fi'-  previous  year, 

revenue,  at  a  departmental  cost  8-page  papers  was 


ing  $1.71  per  inch  at  a  16.9% 
cost  of  securing.  Comparable  fig¬ 
ures  for  1951  were:  $309,752  or 
16.42%  of  total  ad  revenue; 
$51,661  departmental  cost,  or 
25.70%  of  total;  volume  of 
179,306  inches  or  17.19%  of 


inch  at  a  16.7%  cost  of  securing. 
Mechanical  Costs 
Total  mechanical  cost  in  1952 
— pressroom,  composing,  stereo- 


the  lowest  in  percentage  of  total  10,603  inches,  or  .61%.  In  the  total  space;  producing  $1.73  per 
revenue  since  1946.  The  1951  net  previous  year  advertising  took 
profit  figure  was  8%  of  total  reve-  60.47%  of  the  total  space,  reading 
iiue.  The  1952  figure  was  7%.  matter  38.75%  and  promotion 
Expenses  Up  134%  .78%. 

In  eight  years  this  50,000-cir-  Revenue 

culation  daily  has  increased  its  Total  advertising  revenue  for 
(total  revenue  by  $1,277,881  —  a  the  year  was  $1,898,601.  Total 
pain  of  102.23%.  This  has  been  departmental  cost  was  $208,154. 
plmost  wiped  out  by  a  $1,242,846  This  produced  1,027,806  inches  of 
pr  134.47%  increase  in  total  ex-  advertising,  with  revenue  per  inch 
penses.  at  $1.85,  at  a  10.9%  cost  of  se- 

In  1952  this  evening  daily  pub-  curing.  In  1951  total  advertising 


hour  4.34  units.  In  1951  press¬ 
room  cost  was  $50,658  with 
74.374  thousand  8-page  paper? 
produced  at  a  cost  per  unit  of 
$.68.  Man  hours  in  production 
were  18,293,  and  production  per 
man  hour  4.07  units. 

Composing  Room 
C  omposing  room  costs,  second 
to  newsprint  as  the  largest  ex¬ 
pense  item,  totalled  $456,086.  an 
{Continued  on  page  70) 


EIGHT-YEAR  RECORD  OF  REVENUES,  EXPENSES 


Sompared  to  9,836  in  ’51.  The  ume  in  inches  was  1,043,121,  revc- 
wage  number  of  pages  per  issue  nue  per  inch  at  $1.81,  and  cost  of 

32,  the  same  each  year.  securing  10.7%. 

Total  press  run  was  58,185,  re-  Local  advertising  in  1952 

Ens  1,108,  unpaid  666,  and  net  amounted  to  $1,263,614  or  66.55% 
d  circulation  56,411  in  1952.  of  total  ad  revenue  at  a  cost  of 

c  previous  year  the  figures  $98,135  or  47.14%  of  total  ad 


cost.  It  produced  712,883  inches 
or  69.36%  of  all  ad  space  with 
revenue  per  inch  at  $1.77  and 
cost  of  securing  at  7.8%.  In 
1951  comparable  figures  were: 
$1,239,323  local  ad  revenue. 
65.72%  of  total;  $91,706  depart- 


jwere^  57,711,  1,100.  675,  and 

55,936,  respectively.  Net  paid 
in  1945  was  49,845. 

h  will  be  noted  from  the  ac- 
^mpanying  chart  that  all  classi- 
pcations  of  revenue  except  na- 

ponal  advertising  showed  increases  -  --  -  ,  . 

puring  1952  making  total  revenue  ment  cost  or  45.62%  of  total; 
53.527,881,  a  gain  of  .78%  over  volume  723,739  inches  or  69.38% 
1551.  Paper  costs,  circulation  and  of  total;  revenue  per  inch  $1.71; 
editorial  departmental  costs  showed  and  cost  of  securing  7.4%. 

largest  increases  bringing  to-  During  1952  the  paper  increased 
•si  expenses  for  the  year  up  to  its  local  ad  rate  by  6  cents  an  inch, 
52,167,085,  an  increase  of  1.46%  effective  with  contract  expirations, 
over  1951. 


Profit  Down 


National  Revenue 
National  advertising 


in  1952 


1953 


Operating  profit  in  1952  was  produced  revenue  of  $312,473, 
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ASNE  Sessions  Feature  WASHINGTON? 


“Eisenhower  Team” 


Washington — The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  the  Statler 
here  April  16-18  will  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  heavy  with  political  figures 
featuring  the  “Eisenhower  Team” 
and  followed  by  members  of  “The 
Loyal  Opposition.” 

Following  the  opening  business 
session  Thursday  morning  presid¬ 
ed  over  by  ASNE  President  Wright 
Bryan.  Atlanta  Journal.  President 
Dwight  Eisenhower  will  make  a 
major  address  at  the  Thursday 
luncheon  which  will  be  broadcast 
and  televised.  The  “Eisenhower 
Team”  will  take  the  floor  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  and  most  of  Friday 
morning.  Each  Cabinet  member  or 
his  deputy  is  invited  to  speak  for 
about  15  minutes  telling  what  his 
objectives  are,  and  how  he  is  get¬ 
ting  along  with  his  work.  Ques¬ 
tions  from  the  floor  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  after  each  speech.  The  Fri¬ 
day  luncheon  speaker  will  be 
General  Van  Fleet. 

Friday  afternoon  will  be  given 
over  to  the  opposition  party.  Mi¬ 
nority  leaders,  Sam  Rayburn  of 
the  House  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
of  the  Senate  will  preside.  Mr. 
Rayburn  is  expected  to  bring  with 
him  the  senior  and  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (Clarence  Can¬ 
non  of  Missouri,  Alfred  D.  Sie- 
minski  of  New  Jersey,  Jere  Cooper 
of  Tennessee,  and  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana)  to  talk  about  spending 
and  taxes. 

Senator  Johnson  will  have  with 
him  the  senior  and  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Walter 
George  of  Georgia,  Mike  Mans¬ 
field  of  Montana,  Dick  Russell 
of  Georgia  and  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri)  to  talk  about  foreign 
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policy  and  defense.  They  will  be 
limited  to  five  minutes  each  fol¬ 
lowed  by  questions  from  the  floor. 

John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary 
of  State,  will  wind  up  the  conven¬ 
tion  with  a  major  foreign  policy 
speech  at  the  annual  banquet  Sat¬ 
urday  night. 

Saturday’s  business  session  will 
be  devoted  to  Society  business- 
shop  talk  and  panels,  according 
to  Walker  Stone,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee. 

There  will  be  a  discussion  of 
freedom  of  information  presided 
over  by  James  Pope,  Loui.s\iile 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee.  Harold 
Cross,  whose  book  on  legal  access 
to  public  records  and  proceedings 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  at 
the  meeting,  will  participate.  It  is 
expected  this  will  be  followed  by  a 
debate  on  the  Jelke  case  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  rules  and  restrictions 
of  juvenile  court  procedures. 

Vincent  Jones.  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  will  pre¬ 
side  over  a  panel  on  rising  edito¬ 
rial  costs.  Participants  will  be 
Charles  Storke,  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press;  Frank  Eyer- 
ly.  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une;  Ed  Stone,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. 

Consideration  of  resolutions  will 
wind  up  the  business  meeting  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon. 

Morning  sessions  will  open  at 
10  a.m.  and  afternoon  sessions  at 
2:30.  Contrary  to  previous  years 
there  will  be  no  .sessions  either 
Thursday  or  Friday  evenings. 

■ 

Summerfield  Asks 
Higher  Rates  on  Ads 

Washington — Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  Arthur  E.  Summerfield 
Thursday  a.sked  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  raise 
postage  rates  on  mail  order  cata¬ 
logs  and  other  bound  advertising 
matter  by  about  $7  million. 

The  proposed  rate  increases 
would  average  about  34%  above 
present  rates  and  would  apply  to 
all  bound  advertising  matter  con¬ 
taining  24  or  more  pages  and 
weighing  more  than  eight  ounces 
but  less  than  10  pounds.  He  said 
the  proposed  rates  will  be  justi¬ 
fied  at  hearings  opening  April  24. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  a  member  of  the 
special  advisory  council  to  the 
Senate  Post  Office  Committee 
which  is  now  making  a  thorough 
study  of  the  P.  O.  Department, 
on  April  9  said  the  council  is 
unanimoas  in  its  feeling  that, 
working  closely  with  the  commit¬ 
tee,  it  will  accomplish  many  de¬ 
sired  improvements  in  the  postal 
service. 


Taft  Calls  Capital  Columnists  Anti-GOP 

Senator  Robert  A.  Tati  (R.-Ohio)  charged  in  a  Look  Maw 
article  that  Washington  news  writers  “tend  to  be  anti-Republicc 
Mr.  Republican  said  he  was  worried  that  GOP  chances  in  the  ; 
election  might  be  hindered  by  bad  reporting  of  Republican  ac, 
plishments  in  the  Eisenhower  Administration. 


“It  is  clear  to  me  that  a  majority  of  the  IVu.shing- 
ton  writers  are  inclined  to  view  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  with  a  critical  eye,"  Senator  Taft 
wrote.  “Most  of  them  supported  the  New  Deal 
during  a  period  of  20  years,  and  it  is  hard  to 
change  the  habits  of  a  lifetime.  They  tend  to  he 
anti-Repuhlican.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  possible  differences  within  the  Republican 
Party." 


All  of  which  reminded  us  of  the  charges  of  a  “one-party,  anii-D,-  lie  An 
cratic  press”  made  by  President  Truman  and  Adlai  Stevenson  in  aliety  ( 
last  campaign.  per  Ei 

Senator  Taft  said  later  his  criticism  was  aimed  primarily  at  w  k  rele 
mentators  and  columnists  and  not  at  reporters  writing  news  sto-;  f  for 
His  piece  named  no  names.  s 

Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  (D.-Minn.),  in  an  interview,  pron:  |,e  ^ 
ly  challenged  the  Taft  thesis.  “My  impression  has  been  that  the  Ei-e  ijj] 
hower  Administration  has  an  unusually  favorable  press,”  he  assene.1  jjj 
“I  know  that  the  Truman  .Administration  had  no  such  support  fr  L-p]!,, 
the  press  as  the  Republicans  are  enjoying.” 

Ike  Asks  For  Any  News  Complaints 

The  Truman  security  order  on  issuance  of  news  seems  not  lik;  fhe 
to  be  lifted  by  President  Eisenhower,  but  he  has  given  indication :  p  its 
he  wants  it  applied  strictly  within  the  scope  of  its  title  and  not  Jjnui 
cover-up  for  departmental  blunders  or  a  shield  against  emban  assme: 

The  President  has  asked  the  press  to  report  to  his  office  any  instar.'il^^;^ 
in  which  news  not  directly  capable  of  doing  harm  to  security  has  b  e" 
withheld.  James  A.  Hagerty,  White  Hou.se  press  secretary,  is  to  ha:; 
the  complaints,  if  any. 
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President  Eisenhower  cancelled  his  usual  Thursday  press  conir 
ence  this  week.  White  House  Press  Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty  -fcvcsr 
signed  no  reason.  ferth 

*  *  irds 

Defense  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  is  tightening  up  on 
releases  about  the  nation’s  defenses.  He  announced  this  week  ■  ''' 

press  will  not  see  demonstrations  of  new  weapons  for  the  present.  1 

Personals  from  V/ashington's  Marble  Halls  lope. 

Hodding  Carter,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
Democrat-Times,  has  been  chosen  as  a  new  top  advisor  in  the  Inic^'ic 
national  Information  .Administration,  which  directs  the  Voice 


America  and  other  State  Department  information  services. 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  writer  refused  a  full-time  post 
assistant  to  the  director,  but  agreed  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 


Mrs.  Robert  L.  Vann,  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  la:,sj 
Negro  daily,  is  reported  to  be  under  consideration  for  a  diplonu"| 
appointment  by  President  Eisenhower.  Officials  said  she  was  cone;! 
ered  for  Ambassador  to  Liberia  or  Haiti  but  those  countries  tcforl 
ruled  out  because  they  dislike  women  in  official  posts.  Itfci 

t-cti 
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Reds  May  Make  Deal  for  Oatis 

Release  of  AP  Reporter  William  A.  Oatis  from  the  Czechoslovak  c 
prLson  where  he  is  serving  10  years’  sentence  on  a  trumped-up 't . 
charge  may  be  speeded  by  a  proposal  that  he  be  turned  free  in  a 
by  which  the  United  States  would  lift  some  of  the  import  trade  restrv 
tions  now  choking  the  economy  of  the  red-dominated  Czechs.  ll  ' 
doubtful  that  that  country’s  president,  Antonin  Zapotocky,  would 
without  approval  from  the  Kremlin,  but  Moscow’s  present  .it:!:-!-' 
seems  conciliatory — at  least  on  prisoner  release. 


Labor  Newspaper  Gets  New  Ed 

Manager  and  editor  of  Labor  since  it  was  created  in  1919,  Ed»i-'^ 
Keating,  has  retired  to  become  managing  editor  emeritus  and  has 
succeeded  by  Ruben  Levin,  associate  editor.  The  newspaper  has  8.^,1 
000  paid  subscribers,  carries  no  advertising.  Sponsors  are  15  railroia 
labor  organizations.  Mr.  Keating  is  a  former  Congres.sman.  Mr.  Levin* 
background  is  reporting  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
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/ISNE  Publishes  Book  on 
Access  to  Public  Records 


Harold  Cross'  Work  "Manual  of 
Arms"  to  Combat  Suppression 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  People's  Right  to  Know,” 
book  on  “Legal  Access  to  Pub- 
;  Records  and  Proceedings,” 
ompiled  and 
iiten  by  Har- 
IJ  L.  Cross  for 
anti-Dr  Bie  American  So- 
nson  in  -;fcety  of  Newspa- 
r  Editors,  will 
ily  at  co-lje  released  April 
ews  ^io  :|p  for  the  open- 
Ikg  sessions  of 
!w,  pronf  jjj  society’s  an- 
ual  meeting  in 
Washington 
olumbia  Uni- 
rsity  Press,  419 

$5.50.).  Orders  will 
Un  during  the  meeting. 


But 


t  the  Ei 
he  asseni.! 
pport  (ro| 


Cross 


be 


veritable  Chinese  puzzle.” 
while  acknowledging  that  such  a 
book  could  not  be  all-inclusive 
and  comprehensive.  Mr.  Cross 
does  an  excellent  job  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  material  to  eliminate  the 
apparent  complexity  and  confu¬ 
sion.  The  book  does  not  include 
censorship  in  military  or  diplo¬ 
matic  or  atomic  energy  fields. 

Newspapers  generally,  with 
some  exceptions,  enjoy  more  and 
better  access  to  sources  of  news 
by  means  of  “the  sugar  of  volun¬ 
tary  processes  than  they  could 
hope  to  get  by  the  vinegar  of 
compulsion  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law,”  Mr.  Cross  ob¬ 
serves.  Nevertheless,  there  are 


ly  instar.“ 
ty  has  brj 

s  to  hr;: 


•ess  coii:i 
-lagerty 


>  not  lil;ji  The  book  is  appropriately  called  numerous  instances,  in  an  increas- 
ication :  j^s  author  and  publisher  “.A  ing  volume,  where  newspapers 

id  not  Ji^^jnual  of  arms  on  combatting  are  accorded  les.s  information  than 
suppression.”  It  is  an  an-  the  law  would  compel, 
of  state  and  federal  sta¬ 
le.  court  decisions,  attorney- 
"cr.il  opinions  and  official  reg- 
ii  ons  that  determine  rights  of 
hlic  and  press  access  to  public 
^arJs  and  proceedings.  Impor- 
nt  appendice.s  list  cases  in  which 
■ispapers  were  litigants,  set 
statutes  defining  public  rec- 
iltJ'  and  cite  decisions  both  fa- 
p  on  unfavorable  to  public 

.  week 

presen!.  Pope  Writes  ‘Foreword' 

\  “Foreword”  by  James  S. 

|ope.  chairman  of  the  ASNE 
ammittee  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 

_  Liion.  states  that  the  book  “dis- 

Voice  iiffargcs  a  creative  commission 
/ices.  T^iiilhoui  precedent  in  the  Society's 
Istory.”  Paying  tribute  to  the 
ihor.  Mr.  Pope  reported  that 
^  1950  the  Society  retained 
[Hjrold  Cross,  who  had  become 


lie  (Mii 
I  the  Inif 


le  post 
capacin 


urier,  lars 
diplom. 
vas  con' 
itries  »fS 


loslovaka 

ped-up 


lationally  respected  as  one  of  the  lows: 


PP  newspaper  lawyers  in  the 
fr/niry  as  coun.sel  for  the  New 
forf  Herald  Tribune  and  as  lec- 
^f'-r  on  libel  and  other  laws  af- 
f-ting  journalism  at  Columbia 
diversity.” 

■Retain'  is  an  extravagant 

, _ ^  Harold  Cross  had  retired, 

e  in  a  begged  his  collaboration,  'idvanced 

ade  restrif  'ich  he  gave  generously  for  a 
:chs.  It  payment  that  would  hardly 
would  covered  secretarial  work  for 
nt  ai!!!.  •♦'carch  and  the  preparation  of 
I'  manuscript.”  Mr.  Pope  wrote. 

Mn  his  own  introduction,  Mr. 

VO"  observes:  “Viewed  over 
19,  Edwar^"  from  a  nationwide  48-state 
d  has  b-.tfJs  federal 


cial  misconduct. 

'6.  A  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  prevs.  under  pressure  of  other 
problems,  to  let  adverse  trends 
go  unchallenged.” 

Individual  chapters,  thoroughly 
annotated,  are  devoted  to  “In¬ 
spection  of  State  and  Municipal 
Non -Judicial  Records”  under 
which  records  subject  to  inspec¬ 
tion  and  not  subjected  to  inspec¬ 
tion  by  statute  are  listed;  an  an¬ 
alysis  of  court  cases  in  which 
newspapers  have  been  litigants  for 
access  —  newspapers  have  fought 
“latest  and  least  actively”  for  ac¬ 
cess;  “Inspection  of  State  Judicial 
Records”;  “Access  to  Judicial  Pro¬ 
ceedings”;  “.Access  to  State  and 
Municipal  Legislative  and  .Admin¬ 
istrative  Proceedings”;  “Federal 
Non -Judicial  Records  and  Pro¬ 
ceedings.” 


“The  state  of  the  law  has  never 
been  improved  by  not  litigating,” 
Mr.  Cross  states.  “Newspapers 
have  not  won  every  suit  brought 
by  them,  but  in  recent  years  they 
have  lost  none  because  they  were 
newspapers  or  on  account  of  any 
defect  or  frailty  attached  to  the 
news  function.  .  .  .” 

“While  the  long-term  general 
•rend  of  the  law  has  shown  fa¬ 
vorable  tendencies  over-all,  includ¬ 
ing  access  to  general  records  for 
purposes  including  publication  of 
news,  the  contrary  trend  of  most 
of  the  mandatory  legislation  and 
departmental  regulation,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  practice  in  with¬ 
holding  records,  has  been  aimed 
openly  at  the  newspaper  as  such.” 
.\dverse  Trends 

Causes  of  the  “adverse  trends” 
are  listed  by  Mr.  Cross  as  fol- 


government  stand- 

r  has  850,|lDim.  the  welter  of  varying  sta-  feet  of  publicity  in  such  matters 
15  railroa^tes.  conflicting  court  decisions  -as  crime,  wrongdoing  short  of 
Mr.  Levioifid  wordy  departmental  regula-  criminality,  neglect  of  family,  in- 
s’ns  present  the  problem  as  a  dividual  responsibility  and  offi- 

il  11,  15^(ditor  <S  PUBLISHER  lor  April  11,  1953 


In  the  latter  chapter,  Mr.  Cross 
observes:  “The  dismaying,  be¬ 

wildering  fact  is  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  general  or  specific  act 
of  Congress  creating  a  clear  right 
to  insp-ect — and  such  acts  are  not 
numerous — there  is  no  enforcable 
legal  right  in  public  or  press  to 
inspect  any  federal  non-judicial 
record. 

“Despite  the  dynamic,  dramatic 
expansion  of  governmental  func¬ 
tions.  the  public’s  knowledge  of 
public  business  at  the  authorita¬ 
tive  level — the  Vecords  themselves 
— is  not  a  matter  of  enforcable 
legal  right  or  one  of  justice  de¬ 
termined  by  the  courts.  Instead 
the  opportunity  of  the  people  to 
know  depends  upon  the  favorable 
exerci.se  of  official  grace  or  indul¬ 
gence  or  ‘discretion.’  .  .  . 

Congress  Should  Act 
“The  position  of  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  cult  of  secrecy  in  the  matter 
of  public  right  as  distinguished 
from  official  grace  is  a  challenge 
to  people  and  press.  Change  must 
come,  and  the  time  is  ripe  to 

( C ontiniied  on  pane  69 ) 


U.  S.  Tells  Its  Views 
On  Freedom  of  Info 


Freloom  of  information  may 
be  best  advanced  through  nation¬ 
al  and  international  programs  of 
practical  action  and  through  the 
work  of  the  existing  national  and 
international  non-governmental  or¬ 
ganizations. 

That’s  the  conclusion  contained 


Noting  that  national  freedom  of 
information  is  the  fundamental 
factor  in  the  furthering  of  inter¬ 
national  freedom  of  information, 
the  document  went  on  to  express 
the  hope  of  the  LI.  S.  Government 
that  states  “will  be  encouraged  to 
provide  not  only  constitutional  and 


in  a  report  “United  States  Views  legal  provisions  guaranteeing  free¬ 
dom  of  information  but  will  also 
take  practical  steps  to  increase  the 
volume  of  news  reaching  the  pub¬ 
lic.  to  assure  accessibility  to  a 
multiplicity  of  news  sources,  and 
to  encourage  the  development  of 
objective  reporting  of  informa¬ 
tion  by  not  impeding  the  work 
of  non-governmental  organizations 
through  the  imposition  of  govern¬ 
ment  controls. 

“Both  the  governmental  and 


on  Freedom  of  Information”  sent 
this  week  to  the  United  Nations’ 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
response  to  the  request  of  Salva¬ 
dor  P.  Lopez,  Rapporteur  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information. 

The  document,  released  by  Otis 
E.  Mulliken,  acting  director,  office 
of  UN  Economic  and  Social  Af¬ 
fairs.  Department  of  State,  incorp¬ 
orates  suggestions  made  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  press  and  radio 


Under  the  heading.  “Conclu-  non-governmental  organizations  in 


“1.  The  backwash  of  world 
•  rends  toward  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment,  and  interference  in  news 
activities. 

“2.  Habits  of  secrecy  and  cen¬ 
sorship  flowing  from  war. 

“3.  The  burgeoning  effect  of 
•he  doctrine  of  ‘right  of  privacy,’ 
60  years  ago.  and  re¬ 
cipient  of  a  measure  of  legisla¬ 
tive  and  judicial  support  since. 

“4.  Successful  of  advocacy  in 
legislative  chambers  and  elsewhere 
by  social  and  welfare  workers,  by 
proponents  of  secrecy,  and  by  op¬ 
ponents  of  publicity. 

“5.  Loss  of  faith.  a''parcntly 
progressive,  in  the  deterrent  ef- 


sions  and  recommendations.”  the 
document  notes: 

“U.  S.  Journalists  and  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  other  mass 
media  have  demonstrated,  without 
any  interference  from  government, 
a  capacity  to  establish  their  own 
codes  of  ethics  and  standards  of 
practice.  Both  the  government  and 
the  non-governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  country  recognize  the 
existence  of  problem.s  relating  to 
objective  reporting  and  attempted 
misuse  of  the  free  press  by  some 
individuals  but  are  convinced  that 
*hese  faults  cannot  best  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  governmental  restrictions 
and  are  being  corrected  by  the 
forces  of  public  opinion,  the  train¬ 
ing  now  offered  by  the  American 
schools  of  journalism,  and  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  non-governmental  mass 
media  organizations.” 


this  country  believe  that  the  in¬ 
creased  exchange  of  persons  ad¬ 
vances  freedom  of  information,” 
the  document  continues.  “Several 
U.  S.  missions  in  foreign  countries 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  informal  exchange  of  journal¬ 
ists  between  neighboring  countries, 
particularly  working  members  of 
the  press,  would  enhance  free¬ 
dom  of  information.” 

Supported  Action 
Pointing  out  that  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  supported  at  the  14th  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  action  which  placed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  UN  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information’s  rec¬ 
ommended  draft  of  Code  of 
Ethics  with  “professional  journal¬ 
ists  rather  than  governments,  the 
{Continued  on  pane  70) 
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AP  Report  Tells  of 
’52  Election  Coverage 


Associated  Press  members  were  the  AP  totals.  .  .  .  There  was 
polled  on  the  merits  of  pre-  some  complaint  from  politicians, 
election  political  surveys  —  “the  because  delegates  sometimes 
most  widely  debated  AP  news  en-  would  tell  them  one  thing  and 
terprise  of  1952” — according  to  tell  the  .\P  another.  The  AP 
General  Manager  Frank  J.  Star-  totals  were  widely  accepted,  how- 
zel’s  annual  report.  The  poll  is  ever,  and  became  a  basic  part  of 
expected  to  resolve  the  contro-  our  pre-convention  coverage.  The 
versy.  which  saw  members  split  box  scores  turned  out  to  be  re- 


55  to  52  at  the  Boston  convention  markably  accurate  as  an  indica- 


of  the  AP  managing  editors. 


E  &  P  learned  the  results  of 


tion  of  first-ballot  preferences.” 
Newspaper  Membership  Down 
“Although  there  was  a  net 


the  membership  survey  to  be  an-  ^ain  of  two  leased  wire  mem- 
nouiiccd  this  weekend  were  as  fol-  bers.  ’  Mr.  Starzel  reports,  “the 


grand  total  of  newspapers  of  all 


In  answer  to  the  question:  “Do  represented  in  the  domes- 


you  thmk  similar  surveys  should  membership  decreased  during 
be  conducted  m  future  elections?  7,3  ,  7^5  The 

348  voted  “yes  ,  110  voted  no  .  comprises  885  after- 

All  told.”  Mr.  Starzel  reports,  .302  morning  and  428  Sun- 

.n,t=  fnr  nrim=srv  niir-  ^lay  leased  Wire  newspapers;  36 


“trends  compiled  for  primary  pur¬ 


poses  were  borne  out  in  11  of  13  afternoon  and  one  morning  pony 
surveys.  In  the  national  election  niernbers;  and  73  tn-weeklies. 


surveys — early  in  September  and  semi-weeklies  and  weeklies. 


mid-October  —  trends  were  defi-  “Membership  participation  m 


nitely  marked  and  substantially  producing  news  reached  its  high 
called  the  turn  .  .  .  However,  the  point  during  the  year  with  many 


final  AP  survey  proved  wrong  in  incidents  of  newspapers  going  far 
eight  states:  three  in  which  Ste-  beyond  the  expectations  of  bu- 
venson  was  considered  a  probable  reaus  to  spark  the  spot  and  fea- 


winner.  five  which  were  classified  ture  news  report. 


as  ‘doubtful  with  edge  to  Steven- 


Radio  Increase 


■^'1;,,  ,  Radio  membership  increased 

The  general  manager  reports  from  1.126  to  1,185.  An  increase 
that  the  first  national  series  of  also  established  in  the  num- 


vurveys  registered  80%  usage,  the  ^f  newspapers,  publications 

v^ond  (for  a.m.  papers)  74%.  radio  stations  outside  the 


.More  than  2.000  newspapers,  ra-  u.  S.  taking  the  news  and  news- 
dio  stations^  and  correspondents  photo  services  of  AP,  with  the 


cities  declined  to  participate.”  drawn  from  Bolivia,  according  to 


Mr.  Starzel  are: 


not  only  prime  spot  news,  but 


mary  elections;  to  cover  major  "y 

nolit.cal  to  t'm'ted  expedited  mail  service. 


ii/uv.  *1,..  •  *  was  completed  in  August  of  1952, 

dates,  wi  h  the  assignments  ro-  Starzel  reoorts  Nearly 

tated  so  that  parh  nf  fV>p  ^i^r^ei  reports,  rveariy 


tated  so  that  each  of  the  five  was 


Papers  Win 
Annual  Fire 


Safety  Awards 


BANQUET  SPEAKER 
Mcepresident  Richard  M.  Nixon 


The  National  Board  of  Fir; 
Underwriters  has  announced  iV 
names  of  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  winners  in  its  1 1th  a:- 
nual  Gold  Medal  Awards  (ot 
outstanding  public  .service  in  fe 
safety  and  fire  prevention. 

In  making  known  the  winner- 
the  board  explained  that  the  go!i 
medals  or  their  equivalent  ci 
$500  in  cash  in  each  of  the  for 
classifications  will  be  awarded  r 
civic  functions  in  the  recipien' 
communities.  In  addition,  a  nun 
ber  of  honor  award  ci'ations  a-; 
similarly  presented. 

Memphis  Paper  Mins 
Winners  of  the  1952  Go. 


will  make  his  first  major  address  Medal  Awards  are  the  da’ 


since  his  inauguration  on  April  23  Memphix  (Tenn.)  Commercii:! 
at  the  40th  anniversary  dinner  of  Appeal .  the  weekly  Oxford  (Ohio : 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  Press,  Radio  Station  KANS,  Wici-f 
it  was  announced  by  Richard  W.  Kan.,  and  Television  Static: 

Slocum  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulk-  WBZ-TV,  Boston,  Mass, 
tin,  chairman  of  the  dinner  com-  First  honor  award  citation  wet: 
mittee.  Anticipating  a  record  at-  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gt 

tendance,  Mr.  Slocum  said  reser-  receiving  honor  c  i 

vations  were  well  ahead  of  last  Honolulu  Sw- , 

a  losi  r;r,iri 


ita,  Kan.,  and  Television  Static: 
WBZ-TV,  Boston,  Mass. 

First  honor  award  citation  wet: 


were  wen  aneau  Honolulu  5(r 

Bulletin,  a  1951  Gold  Medalki 
of  widely-used  pictures  of  jje  Minneapolis  Star;  New  yorf 


series  ot  wiaeiy-useu  pieiuics  ui 
scenes  in  Communist  prisoner-of- 


World  Telcffram  and  Sun:  Tw,«j 


war  camps.  His  pictures  cleared  C,ty  Sentmel,  Winston  Salem.  \ 
both  Communist  and  U.N.  cen-  T  n  T 

sors  and  brought  confirmation  to  M 


hundreds  of  American  homes  that  Calif. 


their  boys  were  alive  and  com-  According  to  the  Natiouif 
paratively  well  behind  the  Com-  Board,  the  judges  selected  tin 
munist  lines.  From  letters  and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  1 


photographs,  Noel  apparently  was  three-time  honor  award  citatio: 


took  part  in  the  surveys,  but  figure  at  3,138  at  the  close  of 
members  in  a  number  of  large  1952.  News  service  was  with¬ 


in  good  health  despite  being  a 
prisoner  for  more  than  two  years. 


winner,  because  they  were  im-l 
pressed  by  its  year-round  fire  pR- !  P*' 


His  release  must  await  a  truce  in  vention  activities  that  emphasitti' 


Korea  hazards  of  coal  oil  use  ill 

"The  Associated  Press  actively  dwellings,  whkh  result  in  an  a? 
continued  its  efforts,  with  the  t  r 

U.  S.  Department  of  State  and  *3^*  ^  ^  ^ 

other  government  agencies,  to  ob-  Kalamazoo  Gazette  »as 

tain  the  release  of  Oatis,  AP’s  ‘  “  f J!. 


Other  new  aspects  of  AP’s  1952  Mr.  Starzel,  “due  to  the  closing 
^liticdl  coverage  described  by  and  seizure  by  the  government  of 


La  Razon  at  La  Paz.  the  coun- 


1.  The  assignment  of  roving  try’s  largest  newspaper  and  prin- 
poiitical  reporters  who  covered  cipal  AP  member.” 


need  for  grealc 


_ I  1  j  •  .  The  total  number  of  domestic 

also  wrote  analytical  and  inter- 

-Tu  mcmbcrs  receiving  some  form  of 

pretive  stories  .  .  .  The  men  as-  .0 


•  u  .  AP  Wirephoto  service  increased 

T  sninii  f  from  388  to  409.  Full  network 

on  special  assignments  to  look  00 


ttifl  •„  •  participation  remained  at  90,  with 

over  the  situation  in  various  areas  ot  u  •  •  j-.  j 

tho  t  u  1  •  83  members  receiving  expedited 

ot  tne  country;  to  help  cover  nri-  •,  •  j  et  x. 

marv  ekefW-  service  and  53  subscribing 


V7UIC1  guYciiimtiii  aBti.Y-iv,-.,  iv,  —fip  Kalamazoo  Gazette  IWS 

tain  the  release  of  Oatis,  AP’s  .  ‘  f 

Praone  hiireaii  chief  who  was  ^'led  for  its  Outstanding  repw 
Prague  bureau  chief  wno  was  prevenW, 

sentenced  July  4.  195  on  es-  I„  3  ^  ,i^ 

pionage  charges.  Thus  far  all  ^ 

attempts  to  free  Oatis  have  ^^^bined  fire  prevention  and  ii« 
proved  unavailing.  .  .  .  Twice  ... 


aT'a’trL'wiie^n^ 

to  each  of  the  PresidemiarcaJd?- 


attempts  to  tree  vzaiis  nave  combined  fire  prevention  and  ii« 
proved  unavailing.  .  .  .  Twice  „ 

during  the  year,  a  representative 

from  the  embassy  was  allowed  to  3^^,ber  fire”  page  on^news. 
visit  briefly  with  Oatis  in  prison,  ;  ® 

under  the  closest  supervision.  Meekly  Awards 

Oatis  has  received  some  mail,  ap-  In  the  weekly  classificatioi 


In  the  weekly  classificatioi  •  j. 


parently  is  in  good  health  and  is  seven  were  named  to  receive  honor! 
aware  of  the  diligent  work  in  his  citations.  They  are:  The  DalK*'  te 


well  acquainted  in  both  political 

camps  and  well  backgrounded  no  J^^^fied  hnes  of  upper  and  lower 
TTiQttnr  _ _  ®  case.  More  than  200  receive 


matter  what  came  up. 

“2.  Checkup  and  polls  of  dele- 


early  day  and  night  “A”  wires  by 


eates  tn  rhc  n.Zn  i  y  way  of  TTS  trunk  circuits, 

gates  to  the  national  conventions. 


behalf.”  (Ga.)  News-Citizen,  Hoven  (ij 

AP  Board  Meets  P/)  Mererfif/i  (N  Hi  P 

TU  AD’  D  J  f  rv-  .  News,  Montclair  (N.  J.)  Tiin>^\  C 
The  APS  Board  of  Director  d^wa)  Re  public^  \  ^ 

will  meet  at  10:30  a.m.  daily  ...  .  .  c.,-  Wm'i  .  , 

A„,ii  lA  19  ot  so  ij.,oi,of»ii/.  '^dams  Sun.  Bingen,  WasO; 


From  the  first  primary  until  the 
first  roll  call  at  the  conventions. 


Oatis  and  Noel 

The  AP  general  manager  re- 


April  14  to  18  at  50  Rockefeller  3^^ 

Plaza,  New  York  _  City  to  disci^ss  williston,  N.  D.' 


The  Associated  Press  kept  a  run-  ports  on  the  status  of  two  staffers 
ning  total  of  all  delegate  prefer-  arc  prisoners  behind  the 


matters  covered  in  Mr.  Starzel’s 
report  and  other  AP  business. 


ences.  ...  In  many  cases  entire  Iron  Curtain — William  Oatis  and 
delegations  were  polled  by  the  Frank  Noel: 

.\P  several  times.  When  delegates  “Photographer  Noel  remained 
minds,  or  commit-  a  prisoner  of  war  in  North  Ko- 
ted  themselves  after  a  period  of  rea,  but  was  accorded  some  lib- 
indecision,  this  was  reflected  in  erties  by  his  captors  and  made  a 


Music  Festival  May  1 

Boston  —  The  second  annual 


According  to  the  Nationtl  t( 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  ft*  L 
Oxford  Press  was  gold  medal  t> 
ner  because,  in  the  opinion  of  ft*  P 
judges,  it  rendered  distinguish**  « 


Boston  Post  music  festival  will  be  community  leadership  by  cooper*' ! 
held  May  1  at  the  Boston  Garden,  ing  fully  with  the  town’s  volun  j  C 
It  will  feature  Ed  Sullivan  as  mas-  teer  fire  services  in  furthering  6**'  * 
ter  of  ceremonies.  prevention  activities.  " 
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Mills  Develop 
Sulphur  Supply 
In  Canada 

Toronto  —  Canadian  newsprint 
mills,  oil  companies  and  chemical 
concerns  are  all  at  work  to  in¬ 
crease  the  domestc  supply  of  sul¬ 
phur  because  of  world  shortages 
and  increased  use  of  sulphur  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  industries.  Six 
paper  mills  ate  installing  or  have 
recently  installed  plants  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  sulphur  dioxide  from  roast¬ 
ing  of  iron  pyrites. 

These  paper-mill  projects  are 
boosting  Canada’s  capacity  of  sul¬ 
phur  production  by  about  48,000 
tons  annually,  while  about  another 
200,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  to  be 
produced  annually  from  new  plants 
being  built  by  oil  and  chemical 
companies. 

All  these  new  projects  will  cut 
down  considerably  Canada’s  im¬ 
ports  of  sulphur  from  the  United 
States,  which  in  1951  amounted  to 
some  396,000  tons,  about  65  per 
cent  of  Canadian  needs. 

Of  the  paper  companies,  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  late  last  year 
completed  a  plant  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ontario,  to  extract  sulphur  from 
iron  pyrites.  It  is  producing  about 
10  tons  of  sulphur  a  day  in  the 
form  of  sulphur  dioxide.  At  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  the  paper 
company  will  use  sulphur  dioxide 
from  a  new  plant  being  built  by 
Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  at  Cop¬ 
per  Cliff,  Ont.,  with  a  capacity  of 
45,000  tons  of  sulphur  annually, 
produced  from  smelting  gases  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  flash  smelting  proc¬ 
ess  at  International  Nickel  Co. 
plant  at  Copper  Cliff. 

Other  Ontario  and  Quebec  pulp 
and  paper  mills  will  be  supplied 
also  from  the  new  Canadian  In- 


ITU  Limits 
'Defense'  Fund 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Members 
of  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  AFL,  have  adopted  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  local’s  proposal  to  limit 
borrowing  from  other  funds  for  a 
“defense  program.”  A  canvassing 
board  counted  34,840  votes  for 
the  proposal  and  33,118  against. 

The  outcome  was  considered  a 
rebuff  to  Woodruff  Randolph, 
union  president,  who  urged  mem¬ 
bers  to  reject  the  plan. 

The  proposal,  submitted  by  a 
Fresno,  Calif.,  local,  limited  to 
$1,000,000  a  year  the  amount  that 
the  ITU  could  transfer  from  pen¬ 
sion  and  mortuary  funds  for  use 
in  “defense”  activities.  If  more 
than  $1,000,000  is  transferred, 
referendum  approval  is  required. 

It  was  the  third  referendum 
vote  on  the  fund  transfer  issue  in 
a  few  months.  Last  October,  the 
members  voted  two-to-one  against 
authorizing  a  special  levy  designed 
to  raise  $10,000,000  for  the  de¬ 
fense  fund.  In  January,  a  similar 
proposal  to  transfer  $5,000,000 
was  defeated  nearly  two-to-one. 

tons  of  sulphur  annually  from 
natural  gas. 

Biggest  operation  now  under 
construction  is  that  of  Noranda 
Mines,  Ltd.,  which  is  building  a 
$4,000,000  plant  at  Welland,  Ont., 
for  purchasing  elemental  sulphur 
from  pyrites  by  distillation,  with 
iron  sinter  and  sulphuric  acid  as 
other  products. 


Ironton  (Ohio)  News 
Staii  Reorganized 

Ironton,  Ohio.  —  The  Ironton 
Daily  and  Sunday  News  has  re- 

_  cently  been  reorganized.  The  new 

dustries.  Ltd.,  liquid  sulphur  diox-  owners  of  the  paper  are  Pearl  A. 
ide  plant.  Pratt  and  his  son,  Frank  Pratt,  of 

Consolidated  Paper  Corp.  is  South  Point,  Ohio,  and  Charles 
building  a  $500,000  plant  to  pro-  Pratt,  a  brother  of  Pearl  Pratt,  of 
duce  sulphur  from  pyrite  ores  Logan  Ohio, 
which  will  supply  about  a  quarter  Pearl  A.  Pratt  is  business  man- 
^the  company’s  sulphur  needs,  ager.  Stan  J.  Morris,  former  edi- 
Donnacona  Paper  Co.  has  under  tor  of  the  News  and  for  many 
construction  an  iron  pyrites  burn-  years  identified  with  other  Ironton 


newspapers,  is  managing  editor. 
Charles  Pratt  has  assumed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  position. 

In  most  instances  the  staff  of 


'ng  plant  to  supply  7,000  tons  of 
sulphur  annually.  Price  Bros.  & 

Co.,  also  in  Quebec  province,  is 

installing  an  iron  pyrites  burning  _ _  ..._  _ 

plant  at  Riverbend  which  will  pro-  the  News  has  been  kept  intact  with 
duce  about  5,000  tons  of  sulphur  other  members  being  added.  Paul 
Tu  «iuivalent  a  year,  formerly  impor-  W.  Sierer,  for  18  months  with  the 

Ihe  uau  ■  led  from  the  United  States.  Davton  Daily  News,  has  joined 

"‘rw"  Hlf  Newfoundland  Pulp  &  the' staff  as  associate  editor.  Peter 

*i  s  Timni  r  Ltd.,  and  Columbia  a.  Burke,  former  editor  of  the 

D  ’  A/iViiii  ^  j  Newfoundland  News,  has  returned  as  telegraph 

Br'fish  Columbia,  respectively,  editor  and  Irvin  Tordiff  is  sports 
was  -i  are  each  understood  to  be  building  editor.  Society  and  women’s  page 
plants  for  using  iron  pyrites  to 
produce  the  equivalent  of  13,000 
tons  of  sulphur  each  annually.  St. 

I^rence  Paper  Mills  Co.,  in  Que¬ 
bec  province,  has  been  using  iron 
pyrites  for  sulphur  production  for 
some  years. 

Other  new  sulphur  producers  in 
wn  s  voluc  '  Canada  include  Shell  Oil  of  Can- 
rthering  ®<la,  with  a  plant  opened  last  sum- 
ttter  in  Alberta,  to  produce  10,000 
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editors  are  Mrs.  Irma  Lee  Dow¬ 
ling  and  Mrs.  Carl  Moulton. 


159  'Shoppers'  Listed 

Cleveland — ^The  1953  edition 
of  Controlled  -  Circulation  News¬ 
paper  Rate  fe  Data  Guide  lists 
159  “shoppers”  with  a  claimed 
aggregate  circulation  in  excess  of 
5,000,000. 


Detroit  Free 
Press  Adds 
To  Expansion 

Detroit — John  S.  Knight,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  announced  the  second 
phase  of  a  $3,500,000  expansion 
and  modernization  program  of  the 
paper  was  underway. 

It  includes  doubling  the  number 
of  new  high-speed  presses  ordered 
last  year,  and  complete  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  mailing  room.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  plant  improve¬ 
ment  projects  initiated  in  down¬ 
town  Detroit  in  recent  years.  It 
will  give  the  Free  Press  one  of  the 
most  modern  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  in  America  equipped  to  do 
four-color  printing  throughout  the 
paper. 

Included  in  the  $2,000,000 
major  improvement  which  started 
last  year  were  the  addition  of  12 
ultra-modern  Goss  Headliner 
presses  to  the  present  press  bat¬ 
tery  and  installation  of  completely 
new  stereotyping  equipment.  The 
equipment  is  now  being  in.stalled 
and  will  be  in  operation  this  Sum¬ 
mer. 

News  Room  Enlarged 

The  news  room  was  enlarged 
and  remodeled  to  improve  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  Women’s  and 
Society  and  Sunday  departments 
were  consolidated  with  other  news 
departments  on  the  third  floor. 
The  Business  and  Advertising  de¬ 
partments  will  be  revamped  this 
year. 

Contracts  have  just  been  let  for 
12  additional  Goss  full-color  press¬ 
es  which  will  print  100,000  copies 
of  a  48-page  paper  an  hour,  Mr. 
Knight  announced.  While  they  are 
being  manufactured  and  installed, 
the  mailing  room  will  be  rebuilt 
and  furnushed  with  the  latest  type 
of  modern  equipment. 

‘Bright  Future’ 

“Detroit  and  the  Free  Press 
face  a  bright  future,”  said  Mr. 
Knight.  “When  I  announced  the 
first  part  of  this  program  last  June 
1,  I  said  we  were  undertaking  it 
b^ause  we  have  faith  in  Detroit’s 
unique  position  as  the  leader  of 
the  new  technological  age  now 
dawning.  Detroit  will  ever  be  a 
city  of  progress. 

“We  want  to  keep  up  with  this 
progress  by  giving  Detroit  and 
Michigan  one  of  the  finest  news¬ 
papers  published  anywhere.” 

Mr.  Knight  pointed  out  that  in 
the  past  year  the  Free  Press  has 
assembled  a  topflight  team  of  me¬ 
chanical  and  production  executives 
to  install  and  operate  the  new 
facilities. 

Leslie  Griner,  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  newspaper 
printing  problems,  heads  this 
group  as  production  manager. 

Assisting  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  Henry  Lentz  are  Leslie  F. 
Crebassa.  press  room  superintend¬ 
ent;  Lester  E.  Stevens,  composing 
room  superintendent,  and  Ferd  A. 


Hartfoid  Courant 
Gets  Its  Reviews 

Hartford — With  the  New  Par¬ 
sons  Theatre  management  con¬ 
tinuing  its  ban  against  T.  H. 
Parker,  Hartford  Courant  drama 
critic,  reviews  by  New  York 
critics  appeared  in  Mr.  Parker’s 
castomary  space  in  the  morning 
daily,  in  conjunction  with  the 
-April  6  opening  of  “The  Four 
Poster,”  starring  Jessica  Tandy 
and  Hume  Cronyn. 

The  Courant  published  “Four 
Poster”  reviews  written  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1951,  by  John  Chapman, 
New  Yoric  Daily  News,  and 
Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York 
Times.  The  cast  appearing  at  the 
Parsons  are  the  original  stars. 

Mr.  Parker  was  banned  from 
the  downtown  legitimate  play¬ 
house  on  the  theatre  management's 
charge  that  his  reviews  were 
“savage.” 

Mier,  stereotype  superintendent. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  formerly  with 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Inc.  Mr.  Crebassa  won  na¬ 
tional  attention  for  his  work  with 
high-speed  color  presses  at  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  pressroom  clinic 
at  the  mechanical  conference  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  in  San  Francisco 
last  year. 

Column  Width  Cut 

The  Free  Press  went  over  to 
the  use  of  the  II  Vi -pica  column 
March  28  as  part  of  the  trend 
toward  standardizing  the  use  of 
smaller  roll  widths. 

The  Free  Press  is  dropping 
down  from  the  64-inch  roll  to 
the  62Vi  inch.  Annual  savings  in 
paper  costs  will  run  around  $150,- 
000,  it  was  estimated. 

■ 

Braves  Welcomed 
To  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee  —  Four  full-page 
color  ads  and  three  pages  of  color 
editorial  were  included  in  the  38- 
page  section  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  April  8,  welcoming  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  baseball  team 
to  their  new  home. 

The  section  was  part  of  a  136- 
page  edition  published  by  the 
Journal  and  the  Braves’  section 
contained  62,262  lines  of  ads. 

The  special  section  ran  in  the 
Milwaukee  Edition  Wednesday 
and  will  appear  in  the  Sunday 
State  Edition,  giving  added  im¬ 
petus  to  the  new  “Home  of  the 
Braves.” 

■ 

Section  for  Plant 

San  Diego — Completion  of  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  plant  in  downtown 
San  Diego,  including  installation 
of  a  $1,250,000  Goss  Headliner 
press,  was  signalized  March  16 
by  publication  of  an  eight-page 
insert  describing  the  newspaper’s 
operation. 
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logically  arranged  —  as  gathered 
from  Rutherford,  Konkle,  Ches- 
law,  Sheehan,  Cooper  and  Rohh. 


Part  V  these  are  today  only  be- 

About  five  weeks  after  the  trial,  cause  they  were  the  dreams  of 
on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  Septem-  yesterday,  ideals  for  which  many 
ber,  the  Common  Council  of  the  generations  of  Americans  fought 
City  of  New  York  voted  to  pre-  and  suffered.  'W  '  ' 

sent  Hamilton  with  the  freedom  ‘‘Indeed,  the  principles  expressed  •  u  *  imw -rr»isj  <1.  u -ir 

of  the  corporation  in  honor  of  his  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ^  ^  ,  HAMILIOIN,  the  brilli 
“learned  and  generous  defense  of  and  the  Constitution  were  the  re-  contem^rary  pho 

the  Rights  of  Mankind  and  the  suit  of  wore  than  a  century  of  T"’*' 

Liberty  of  The  Press.”  colonial  development.  The  final 

As  an  additional  meniento,  victory  won  on  the  hattlefields  of  pre-Revolutionary  period.  That 
Hamilton  was  g'ven  a  gold  box  the  American  Revolution  could  ^  ,rial  in  which 

fh*'"  f’een  achieved  had  not  , he  defense  made  an  eloquent  plea 

scribed  with  the  coat  of  arms,  the  men  like  Z^tiger  prepared  the  uoy  freedom  of  the  press  and  an- 
pld  coins  for  which  were  volun-  for  it.  By  chaUensing  the  might  (iejpated  the  modern  laws  of  libel 
arily  contributed  by  members  of  of  a  tyrannical  Brimh  governor  ^  three-quarters  of  a  centurv 
he  Corporation  and  gentlemen  of  m  17.T5,  he  offered  an  e.xample  of  j^pniteiy  establishes  this  localized 
-  n  .K  r  ..  .  .  courage  which  was  not  to  be  for-  3,,  3  milestone  in  the 

t"""!  f  ^  i.  i'ZT'''';  'TT  American  republican  tradition.” 

—  The  trial  or  Zenger  first  estab-  the  symbol  of  the  hopes  of  the  -:e  ih  * 

lished  in  North  America  the  prin-  vast  majority  of  the  coloni.sts.  who 

ciple  that  in  prosecution  for  libel  shared  his  belief  in  individual  Kent  Cooper's  “.Anna  Zenger — 
the  jury  were  the  judges  of  both  freedom.”  Mother  of  Freedom”  says — 

the  law  and  the  facts.  The  liberty  #  *  *  “Though  as  a  result  of  Zenger’s 

of  the  press  was  secure  from  as-  Irving  G.  Cheslaw,  Columbia  persecution  and  acquittal  no  laws 
sault  and  the  people  became  University  Lecturer  in  History,  developed  in  the  colonies  estab- 
equipped  with  the  most  powerful  states  that — “Anyone  who  will  lishing  freedom  of  the  press,  there- 
weapon  for  successfully  combat-  take  the  time  to  read  the  yellow-  after  no  governor  in  any  colony 
ing  arbitrary  power — the  right  of  jng  pages  of  New-York  Weekly  dared  try  to  suppress  it.  News- 
freely  criticizing  the  conduct  of  Journal  will  rapidly  recognize  the  papers  in  all  the  colonies  followed 
public  men.  formulation  of  ideals  which  have  the  lead  'of  the  New-York  Weekly 

The  New  York  County  Law-  a  familiar  democratic  ring,  and  lournal  and  printed  criticisms  of 
yers’  Association  in  1934  present-  he  will  be  obliged  to  agree  that  government.  Free  speech  fol- 
ed  to  the  Congressional  Library  nien  who  articulated  such  notions  lowed  a  free  press  also  in  fact, 
a  Bronze  Tablet  commemorating  were  constructing  a  political  the-  though  not  in  law.  But  the  fight 
the  Distinguished  Public  Service  ory  from  which  they  could  not  re-  of  John  and  Anna  Zenger  had 
of  Andrew  Hamilton,  who,  in  the  treat  without  disgrace.  Even  if  liberated  thoughts,  ideas  and  ac- 
year  1735,  at  the  age  of  eighty  there  had  been  no  prosecution  and  tions.  A  third  right  developed  in 
years,  after  two  New  York  law-  trial,  Zenger’s  paper  would  merit  fact,  but  not  in  law:  freedom  of 
yers,  James  Alexander  and  Wil-  the  attention  of  historians  looking  the  people  peaceably  to  as.semble 
liam  Smith,  had  been  disbarred  for  democratic  influences  in  the  to  present  their  grievances.  The 


There  was  great  interest  taken 
in  the  trial  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  papers  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  published  full  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  proceedings.  “A 
Brief  Narrative  of  the  Case  and 
Trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger," 
Printer  of  the  New-York  Weekly 
Journal,  was  published  by  Zenger 
in  1736.  Tt  is  a  folio  of  forty 
pages  and  now  very  rare.  It  was 
edited  by  James  Alexander.  There 
were  four  editions  of  the  trial 
published  in  London  in  1738— 
one  edition  in  Boston  —  one  in 
Lancaster.  Pennsylvania  and  it 
was  republished  in  1770  in  New 
York. 

Zenger  was  made  public  printer 
in  1737  as  a  reward  for  his 
troubles  and  in  1738  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  same  office  in  New 
Jersey. 

He  continued  printing  the  Jour¬ 
nal  until  his  death  which  occurred 
on  July  28,  1746.  His  obituary 
was  published  in  the  Evening  Poti 
of  August  4,  1746. 

“On  Monday  evening  last,  de¬ 
parted  this  life  Mr.  John  Pet-f 
Zenger  in  the  49th  year  of  his  a^- 
He  has  left  a  wife  and  six  chil¬ 
dren.  He  was  a  loving  husband 
and  a  tender  Father,  and  his  death 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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CARTOONISTS  TURN  TO  ANIMAL  KINGDOM  TO  DEPICT  RED  PEACE  MOVES 


HOW  MUCH  IS  THAT  DOG 
IN  THE  WINDOW?' 

NN'arrcii.  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 


BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT 

Martin,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 


PERMANENT  OR  TEMPORARY 
PAINT  JOB? 


Yardley,  Baltimore  (Md.)  ,91111 


Chicago  S-T 
Adding  New 
TV  Magazine 

Chicago — TV  Prevue  Magazine, 
devoted  to  television  personalities 
and  programs,  will  be  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Sun- 
Times,  beginning  April  12. 

The  section,  with  spot  color  on 
the  front  page,  will  give  the  com¬ 
plete  program  listings  for  the 
week,  “printed  in  easy-to-read 
type”  and  presented  in  handy 
form  for  quick  reference.  The 
week’s  TV  program  listings  will 
include  detailed  information  as 
to  guest  stars,  titles  and  plots  of 
dramatic  sketches,  according  to 
Nat  Laddin,  Sunday  editor. 

TV  Prevue  Magazine,  in  its  tab¬ 
loid  format,  will  also  feature  be- 
hind-the-scene  stories  about  TV 
personalities,  including  candid  pic¬ 
tures  of  TV  stars  at  work  and 
play.  Cameramen  will  go  behind 
the  scenes  of  rehearsals  of  big  net¬ 
work  shows,  photographing  the 
cast  and  technicians  as  they  put 
the  show  together. 

The  section  will  also  contain 
reviews  and  criticisms  of  top 
shows  by  Lucia  Carter  and  “Chan¬ 
nel  Chatter,”  a  new  column  by 
Bill  Irvin,  Sun-Times  radio -TV 
columnist.  TV  viewers  will  have 
their  say  in  a  department  devoted 
to  letters  and  comment.  A  col- 
unin  discussing  some  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  aspects  of  television  and  TV 
set  operations,  written  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  field,  will  be  another 
feature. 

Sun-Times  readers  will  be  asked 
to  rate  TV  programs,  picking  the 
best  program  of  the  month.  Their 
ratings  will  be  compared  with  a 
professional  research  firm’s  rat¬ 
ings  and  the  winner  who  picks  the 
top  program  will  receive  a  TV 
set.  The  Sun-Times  is  promoting 


the  new  section  with  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio  spot  announcements,  truck 
posters,  car  cards  and  through  the 
S-T’s  Fun  Club,  an  organization 
of  26,000  boys  and  girls. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune  Is 
Redesigned 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  streamlined  its  proportions 
while  simultaneously  modernizing 
its  make-up.  On  April  8  an  over¬ 
all  series  of  typographic,  make-up 
and  editing  improvements,  initiat¬ 
ed  during  the  last  several  weeks, 
went  into  effect. 

All  Herald  Tribune  headlines 
are  now  briefer,  simpler,  airier 
and  better  spotlighted.  One  cap¬ 
tion,  below  each  picture,  does  the 
work  formerly  done  by  two.  News 
items  of  related  nature  are  co¬ 
ordinated.  The  size  of  each  page 
is  more  compact,  more  com¬ 
fortable  to  hold  and  to  fold. 

These  innovations  have  made 
the  Herald  Tribune  not  only 
easier-than-ever  on  the  eye,  but 
easier  to  read  relaxingly  under 
all  conditions  where  inches  count 
— on  trains,  buses,  subways,  in 
offices,  even  in  homes,  promotion 
pieces  explained. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  long 
been  a  pioneer  in  adopting  new 
and  progressive  ideas  that  add  to 
its  readers’  comfort  and  interest. 
It  was  the  first  newspaper  ever  to 
win  the  Francis  Wayland  Ayer 
Cup — formal  recognition  of  higher 
typographic  standards  among 
newspapers.  Subsequently,  it  won 
permanent  possession  of  two  Ayer 
Cups — winning  the  cup  7  times, 
and  honorable  mention  in  fho 
Ayer  competition  in  12  other 
years. 


Circulation  Rate 
Trend  Is  Up 

The  year  1953  shows  a  definite 
trend  toward  higher  circulation 
rates  for  U.  S.  newspapers.  1,594 
out  of  1,762  U.  S.  newspapers  in 
1951  were  selling  at  5c  per  copy. 
In  1953  this  number  had  de¬ 
creased  to  1,517  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  6c,  7c  and  10c  newspapers 
had  increased  from  29  to  168. 
Only  4  daily  newspapers  now  sell 
for  2c  a  copy  and  only  33  for  a 
penny  more. 

In  the  same  way  also  Sunday 
newspaper  prices  were  up.  Where¬ 
as  in  1951  there  were  but  122 
Sunday  newspapers  selling  at 
prices  above  10c,  in  1953  this 
number  had  increased  to  165. 

This  information  is  compiled 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  in  its  annual 
survey  of  street  sale  prices  of 
newspapers. 

Cit-y  Editor  Gives 
His  Prize  Away 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  The  city 
editor  of  the  Worcester  Telegram, 
whose  role  in  solving  a  local  bank 
robbery  last  October  led  to  a  radio 
“Big  Story”  award  has  announced 
he  will  give  away  the  $500  prize 
money. 

A.  Alfred  Marcello.  Telegram 
city  editor,  helped  police  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  hold-up  man  through  a 
tip  from  an  unidentified  friend, 
since  known  as  “Mr.  X.”  The 
bank  proffered  a  $500  reward, 
which  Mr.  X  turned  over  to  the 
robber’s  wife  and  children. 

In  turn,  Mr.  Marcello  has  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  give  his  prize 
money  to  Mr.  X.  “If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Mr.  X,  there  would  have 
been  no  story  in  the  first  place,” 
the  city  editor  says.  The  tipster 
has  expressed  the  wish  to  remain 
anonymous. 


Family  Weekly 
Slated  to  Start 
September  13 

William  H.  Marriott,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  this  week  that 
his  new,  national,  full-color  roto¬ 
gravure  Sunday  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  Family  Weekly,  original¬ 
ly  scheduled  for  appearance  March 
1,  will  start  publication  Sunday, 
Sept.  13.  (E&P,  Nov.  1,  1952, 

page  68.) 

“The  magazine,”  he  said,  “has 
been  incorporated  with  an  author¬ 
ized  capital  of  $300,000.” 

The  following  persons  have 
been  elected  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  according  to  Mr.  Mar¬ 
riott: 

President  —  .Andrew  A.  Farley, 
business  manager,  Danville  (Va.) 
Register. 

Executive  vicepresident  —  Mr. 
Marriott. 

First  vicepresident — C  a  r  t  e  r 
Glas.s,  Jr.,  publisher,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News. 

Treasurer  —  Walter  L.  Grant, 
publisher,  Danville  (Va.)  Register. 

Secretary  and  assistant  treasurer 
— George  M.  Hartman.  New  York 
businessman. 

Mr.  Marriott  reports  that  Family 
Weekly  will  not  run  less  than  16 
pages  and  won’t  exceed  a  yearly 
average  of  more  than  50%  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  magazine  will  be 
printed  by  Parade  Publications  on 
34-lb.  Supernews,  he  added. 

“To  date,”  Mr.  Marriott  said, 
“we  have  received  contracts  from 
newspapers  with  combined  circula¬ 
tions  totaling  352,000.” 

He  said  Family  Weekly  has  en¬ 
gaged  a  suite  at  the  Park  Lane 
Hotel,  299  Park  Ave.,  for  the 
week  of  the  ANPA  convention 
and  that  all  publishers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  stop  by. 
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'Sell'  Is  Theme 
For  Convention 
Of  Promoters 

Promotion  managers  of  U. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  pre- 


newspapers  to  readers  and  more 
space  to  advertisers. 

They  will  meet  at  the  23rd  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 


sent  its  annual  awards  for  the  best  JcHDCinGSe  PtIIICG 
newspaper  promotion  of  1952  at  ^  ^  i-j 

the  convention’s  annual  dinner.  Cjr©fS  tiOTXlG  lOpGIS 
Participating  in  the  meetings  al-  San  Francisco,  Calif. — ^News 
so  will  be  Douglas  Taylor,  presi-  of  Japan  will  lose  little  time  in 

_ __  dent,  American  Association  of  getting  to  its  Crown  Prince  Aki- 

and  Canadian  daily  newspapers  Newspaper  Representatives;  Larry  hito,  who  arrives  in  San  Fran- 

will  meet  May  3-6  in  the  Hotel  Knott,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  presi-  cisco  April  11  for  a  tour  of  the 

Fort  Shelby,  Detroit,  to  discuss  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  United  States  and  Canada, 

ways  and  means  of  selling  more  ecutives  Association,  and  Fred  R-  Five  major  Tokyo  newspapers 

Ellis,  Grand  Rapids  Press,  for  will  be  delivered  to  the  Crown 
the  Association  of  Newspaper  Prince  on  the  same  day  they  are 
Classified  Advertising  Managers.  printed  despite  the  broad  expanse 
In  charge  of  the  convention  pro-  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  “news- 

Newspaper  Promotion  Associa-  gram  is  Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  paper  carrier,”  during  the  Prince’s 

tion.  Theme  of  the  convention.  Star  and  Tribune.  Hosts  for  the  stay  in  America,  will  be  North 

announced  by  Irvin  S.  Taubkin.  convention  are  Lyndon  West, 

New  York  Times,  president,  will  Detroit  Free  Press;  Jacob  Albert, 

be  “Let’s  Sell  Newspapers!”  Detroit  News;  Al  Munroe,  De- 

Heading  the  list  of  convention  troit  Times,  and  George  R.  Dix, 

speakers  are  Bernard  C.  Duffy,  president,  Detroit  chapter,  Amer- 

president.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  ican  Association  of  Newspaper 

and  Osborn,  one  of  the  country’s  Representatives, 
largest  advertising  agencies;  and  ■ 

Chancellor  to  Attend 
AP  and  CP  Meetings 

Sir  Christopher  Chancellor, 

CMG,  general  manager  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Canadian 
Press  in  Toronto  April  15.  He 
plans  to  attend  the  Associated 
Press  meeting  in  New  York  on 
April  20. 

Sir  Christopher  and  Lady  Chan- 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  28 

Luncheon  in  the  Tulane  Room  of  tkt 
Jung  Hotel.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tidki. 
I’icayune,  hosts. 

Ed  M.  Anderson,  Director  NEA,  pT^ 
siding. 

“Covering  Asia  in  Turmoil” — Roben 
R.  Gros,  Director  of  Advertising  uij 
Public  Relations,  Pacific  Gas  and  Elee 
trie  Co. 

John  Cithase,  cartoonist — Times-Picj. 
yune  Pub.  Co.  —  “Significance  of  Lou¬ 
isiana  Purchase.” 

Your  National  Association  Serves  You 
in  Washington  —  William  L.  Dale;, 

Presentation  of  Annual  Better  News¬ 
paper  Contests  Awards. 

Clinton  W.  Loomis  and  Vernon  E. 
Meidell,  (To-Chairmen. 

Am:  IS  Award  and  President’s  Plaque 
— Pre.seiitation. 


Ptl 

Fo 


William  G.  Power,  advertising  di 
rector,  Chevrolet  division.  General 
Motors. 

Other  speakers  include  Louis 
Sappington,  advertising  director, 
J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit  department 
store;  Clyde  Bedell,  authority  on 
retail  advertising;  Charlotte  Mont¬ 
gomery,  exponent  of  the  woman’s 
viewpoint  in  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting;  Cartoonist  Ham  Fisher, 
creator  of  Joe  Palooka;  and  Lee 


west  Orient  Airlines,  whose  air¬ 
planes  travel  over  the  Great  Circle 
route  between  Tokyo  and  Seattle- 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

Actually,  flight  time  from  To¬ 
kyo  averages  17  hours.  However, 
due  to  time  zones  changes  and  the 
international  date  line.  Northwest 
Airlines  Stratoefuisers  have  left 
Tokyo  at  9:10  a.m.  Sunday,  for 
example,  and  landed  in  Seattle  at 
9:07  a.m.  Sunday. 


Pegler  to  Speede 
At  NEA  Meeting 
In  New  Orleans 

Westbrook  Pegler,  King  Fea- 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  29 

Luncheon  in  the  Tulane  Room  of  tk 
Jung. 

Alan  C.  McIntosh.  NE.A  Viccpresident, 
jiresiding. 

Clayton  Rand  —  “The  Next  MIIUm 
Years”. 

“Y'our  Industry”  —  a  panel  consistim 
of:  .  „  , 

"Selling  Local  Advertising  — Ltot 
Smith,  Thomaston,  (Ga.)  Times. 

“TTie  New  Power  of  the  Non-Metiw 
politan  Press”  —  John  M.  Henry,  l)ii 
.'Joines,  (Iowa)  Register  &■  Tribune.^ 

“Osage  Foreign  Student  Project”— 
Les  Benz,  Osage,  (Iowa)  News. 

•“Offset  In  The  Small  Newspaper 
Kield”  —  John  Thistlethwaite.  Oprlnistt 
( La. )  IVorld. 

Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  Gput'itnm 
(N.  Y.)  Tribune  Press. 

“Your  .Association  Services’’  —  Due 
F.ck. 


Hills,  executive  editor,  Detroit  cellor  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  ,  _  ...... 

Free  Press  and  Miami  Herald,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  McCormick  Syndicate  columnist,  will 

president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London  on  | banquet  speaker  at  the 
Most  of  the  convention  sessions  March  25.  convention  of  the 

will  be  “shirt-sleeve”  clinics  de-  Col.  McCormick  editor  and  i  ^  Association  at 

voted  to  practical  discussion  of  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  26^,fQ  °  ^  Orleans.  April 

newspaper  promotion  problems,  visited  London  on  the  first  leg  of  vf/  Papipr  will  cn  Cun 

They  will  cover:  his  current  Eurooean  tour  He  .i  •  wiii  speaK  on  :>un- 

Editorial  and  Public  Service  p  ansT^etum  Tncw  ^  day  evening  on  the  opening  day 
Promotion-led  by  Ed  McClana-  Xpril  18  convention,  ,t  was  an- 

han,  Omaha  World-Herald,  and  tr  at  Hinn.v  w^re  .C-  W. 

The  guests  at  the  dinner  were  Brown,  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  En- 

Prince  and  Princess  Georg  of  Den-  terprise.  The  address  of  welcome 
mark,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  will  be  given  by  Gov.  Robert 
Hardwicke,  Viscount  and  Viscount-  Kennon  of  Louisiana, 
ess  Kemsley,  Lord  de  L’Isle  and  On  each  of  the  four  mornings 
Dudley,  V.C.,  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  convention,  a  party  of  75 
Burghley,  the  Hon.  Langton  and  delegates  will  be  assigned  to  the 
Mrs.  Iliffe,  Roy  Thomson  (presi-  Mississippi  River  trip  on  the  SS 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Press),  Mrs.  Good  Neighbor.  No  business  ses- 
W.  J.  Keswick,  and  Miss  Susanna  sions  are  planned  for  the  four 


THURSDAY.  .APRIL  30 

Past  Presidents  Luncheon  in  the  Tie 
lane  Room  of  the  Jung. 

Justus  R.  Craeroer,  nresiding.  _ 

Presentation  of  Past  President! 
Plaques. 

“America  Oil  and  Gas  Industry— 
Your  Stake  in  its  future”  —  Charltoa 
H.  Lyons,  President  of  _  Independent 
Petroleum  Assn,  of  America. 

“The  Value  of  a  Trade  Association 
R.alnh  Keller,  Minnesota  Editorial  Assn. 

History  of  NEA  by  Herman  Roe. 
liast  president. 

Unfinished  business. 

Election  of  officers. 
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Paula  Kent,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune. 

Use  of  Research  in  Promotion 
— led  by  Clarence  Harding,  South 
Bend  Tribune;  Harry  Rosten,  New 
York  Times;  Hugh  McMillan,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  and  featuring  a 
talk  by  Pierre  Martineau,  Chicago 
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Tribune,  who  has  been  doing  ex¬ 
tensive  research  into  consumer  uhanceTlor” 
motivations.  , 

Advertising  Promotion — ^led  by  t>"  i*  m 

Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Eorly  Bird  Travel 


and  Ben  Simmons,  Tampa  Trib¬ 
une. 


Section  Makes  Bow 

Circulation  Promotion-led  by 

.  F.v«r  n;.-  Cipriani,  travel  editor,  on  the  ad¬ 

vantages  of  a  Spring  vacation,  and 
tips  by  Vincent  Butler  on  going 
through  customs,  were  among  the 
major  feature.s  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  22-page  “Early  Bird” 


mornings  the  NEA  will  be  in  con¬ 
vention  at  New  Orleans.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  highlights  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  program,  beginning  with  the 
Monday  afternoon  session: 


Cy  Favor,  Utica  Observer  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  featuring  talks  by 
Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  Times, 
and  Roy  Haan,  Detroit  News. 
Round  Table  on  Promotion 


Problems-with  Bert  Stolpe,  Des  J^y^Aprf^s"’ 

An  unusual  ad  in  the  section 


Moines  Register -Tribune,  chair¬ 
man  for  newspapers  with  over 
100,000  circulation,  and  Ed  Tem- 


was  a  Delta  Air  Lines  display  ex- 


plin,  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  tending  across  the  two  center  pag- 
chairman  for  newspapvers  under  es  with  the  white  space  between 
100,000  circulation.  Pagf*  dividing  the  bathing  girl 

A  motion  picture  produced  by  illustration, 
thfr  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub-  Denicted  in  the  color  illustration 
lishers  Association,  “The  Keyston  on  Page  One  was  an  American 
Idea,”  will  be  shown.  The  Bureau  family  on  a  magic  carpet  of  travel 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  will  show  facilities,  and  the  full  color  back 
a  new  presentation  on  automotive  page  was  devoted  to  Eastern  Air 
advertising,  “Lexington,  U.S.A.”  Lines'  “Happy  Holiday”  tours. 


MONDAY,  APRIL  27 

Luncheon  and  opening  session  of  the 
T.ouisiana  Purchase  Convention. 

C.  W.  Brown,  President  NEA,  pre- 
sidinR. 

President’s  Report. 

Welcome  —  Mayor  Chep  Morrison. 
New  Orleans. 

Response — Ed  M.  Anderson.  Director 
NEA. 

Address — James  D.  Arrinuton,  Collins 
(Miss.)  Nrws-Commercial  —  “Caveat 
F.mntor  —  I.«t  the  Purchaser  Beware”. 

Presentation  of  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  in  the 
form  of  resolution  cfaanRinR  the  fiscal 
year  of  NEA. 

The  Weekly  Newspaper  _  Representa¬ 
tive  proRram  of  NEA.  This  panel  will 
consist  of  three  state  association  manaR- 
ers  constitutinR  members  of  NAM  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  and  three  publisher 
members  of  WNR  Board  of  Directors. 

Adjournment  of  openinR  session. 

EveninR  of  fun  aboard  the  S  S.  .Pres¬ 
ident  with  celebration  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  the  1803  Partv  of  NEA,  cour- 
t“sv  of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  and 
International  House. 


Miami  SDX 
Ribs  Politicians 

Miami,  Fla. — A  former  gover¬ 
nor  of  Florida  sat  and  roared  to 
see  himself  portrayed  on  the  stage 
and  a  former  U.S.  Senator  nerv¬ 
ously  munched  apple  pie  waiting 
to  see  if  he  would  be  ribbed  like 
the  governor. 

The  scene  was  the  third  annual  jman 
Ribs  ’n  Roast  dinner  show  staged 
by  newsmen  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity  to  raise  money 
for  their  scholarship  and  loan  fund 
at  the  University  of  Miami. 

The  former  governor  was  Fuller 
Warren.  The  former  senator  wm 
Claude  Pepper  who,  incidentally, 
didn’t  get  panned  by  the  newsmci 
this  year. 

They  were  among  the  500  guesli 
who  attended  the  dinner  at  West- 
view  Country  Club  March  26  to 
witness  11  hilarious  skits  poking 
fun  at  the  foibles  of  public  office 
holders  and  civic  leaders. 

Hoke  Welch,  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News,  and 
George  Beebe,  managing  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  were  co-chair¬ 
men  of  the  affair. 


64-Page  Special 

Huntsville,  Ala. — ^The  Hunti- 
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ville  Times  published  a  64  page  pjj, 
farm  and  home  edition. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper  • 


Publicists  Blame  Selves 
For  Unprinted  Stories 


By  Mather  Wallis 


If  any  publicity  man  reading 
this  is  hounded  by  lack  of  success 
or  outraged  by  the  presence  of  a 
howling  wolf  outside  the  shuttered 
door,  he  probably  has  only  him¬ 
self  to  blame.  This  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  the  fraternity  itself 
as  exemplified  by  comments  of 
publicity  men  in  some  of  the 
country’s  leading  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

In  an  effort  to  evaluate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  faced  by  publicity  men  in 
advertising  agencies  in  getting 
their  product  or  service  stories 
printed  in  newspapers,  Editor  & 
Publisher  undertook  a  small  and 
informal  survey.  Queried  were 
advertising  agency  publicity  men 
for  their  side  of  the  story  and 
newspaper  managing  editors  for 
theirs.  Each  side  had  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  blow  off  any  ac¬ 
cumulated  head  of  steam,  but  ap¬ 
parently  the  engines  of  each  are 
functioning  together  without  un¬ 
due  pressure. 

The  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  Young  &  Ru- 
bicam,  Inc.,  Henry  F.  Woods,  Jr., 
says  the  publicity  man  gets  a  good 
hearing  from  newspaper  editors, 
and  if  his  story  isn’t  published 
it’s  probably  his  own  fault.  His 
other  comments  on  the  situation 
are  practically  axiomatic  with 
publicity  men;  you  have  to  have 
news  and  you  have  to  have  facts; 
ja  good  publicity  man  will  send 
tout  this  and  nothing  more. 

'  The  thing  that  gets  editors 
Idown,  he  says,  is  sheer  bulk,  badly 
.written  publicity  and  publicity 
jman  insistence.  On  the  other 


{First  of  a  two-part  series  on 
the  problems  of  publicity  men 
and  editors  in  the  handling  of 
publicity  in  newspapers.) 

hand,  according  to  Mr.  Woods, 
the  publicity  man  can  be  of  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  editor  and  has 
helped  the  journalism  industry. 
He  says  that  the  good  publicity 
man  provides  a  secondary  repor- 
torial  function  for  the  paper.  He 
has  been  able  to  save  newspapers 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  digging  up 
of  facts,  giving  news  tips  and  pre¬ 
senting  material.  He  has  edu¬ 
cated  the  manufacturer,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  value  of  telling  his 
story  completely  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Woods  went  on  to  say 
that  the  publicity  man  deserves 
credit  for  helping  the  development 
of  pictorial  journalism. 

In  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
often  newspapermen  and  publicity 
men  don’t  vibrate  on  the  same 
frequency,  he  suggested  that  pos¬ 
sibly  some  sort  of  seminar  could 
be  held,  either  locally  or  on  a 
broader  scale,  between  newspaper 
editors  and  publicists.  In  this 
sort  of  meeting  the  idea  would  be 
for  each  .side  to  air  its  troubles 
and  present  its  grievances  with 
an  eye  to  eventual  brotherly  love. 
However,  when  the  debris  is  all 
settled  the  best  contact  with  an 
editor  is  a  good  story,  according 
to  Mr.  Woods,  and  editors  now 
are  more  receptive  to  honestly 
conceived  publicity  than  they  ased 
to  be. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 


BOSTON  POST  ADVERTISING  account  has  been  assigned  to  Hir- 
shon-Garfield,  Inc.,  and  here  Publisher  John  Fox,  at  left,  discusses  the 
promotion  program  with  the  account  executive,  Gilbert  M.  Stem,  who 
was  an  executive  of  the  Post  ad  department  for  12  years  before 
joining  the  agency  in  1941. 

Allan  Elected  President 
of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son 


George  J.  Allan,  former  vice- 
president,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  P.  McKinnev  &  Son, 
newspaper  representatives  of  New 
York  and  Chicago,  following  the 
recent  death  of  former  president 
Raymond  H.  McKinney  (E&P, 
April  4,  1953,  page  10). 

Other  change.s  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  include:  Charles  D.  Buddie, 
also  a  former  vicepresiJent  and 
25  years  with  the  firm,  who  be¬ 
comes  executive  vicepresident  and 
continues  in  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office,  and  James  D.  Black,  for¬ 
mer  secretarv.  who  is  now  secre¬ 


tary  and  treasurer, 

Douglas  Taylor,  who  has  b.en 
a  vicepresident  and  is  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  re¬ 
mains  a  vicepresident. 

The  new  lineup  is  according  to 
Mr.  McKinney’s  expressed  wishes 
and  became  effective  with  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  April 
2.  He  wanted  the  elections  to  be 
held  as  soon  after  his  death  as 
possible  in  order  to  insure  that 
relationship  with  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  which  has  existed  for 
45  years,  would  continue  under 
eyes  which  have  been  most  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it. 


Work  for  Future 

Stating  that  the  outlook  for 
newspapers  at  the  present  time  is 
encouraging.  Mr.  Allan,  who  is 
rounding  out  31  years  with  the 
organization,  says  this  about  the 
future  of  the  firm: 


I®ALLAS  CHAPTER  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  organized  recently, 
IB  busy  spreading  the  newspaper  story  among  advertis  ers  in  the  region.  .At  this  meeting  were:  Left  to  right: 
jW  Brown,  Texas  Daily  Press  League;  Wylie  Stewart,  Scripps-Howard;  Ed  Loftus,  of  Moloney,  Regan  & 
!^hraitt;  Charles  Scott,  Branham  Co.;  David  Rutledge,  Katz  Agency;  A.  W.  Howe,  president,  Burke. 
Aiiipers  &  Mahoney;  Sloane  McCauley,  Branham;  Mario  Massina,  BK&M;  Hector  Hill.  John  Budd  Co.; 
,^“<1  Al  Carroll,  MR&S.  (Three  members  absent  at  picture-taking  are:  Sam  Papert,  Jr.,  TDPL;  Joseph 
nige,  Budd;  and  David  Kittrell,  KaU.) 


“We  will  continue  to  .serve  the 
Gannett  papers  and  the  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  with  plan^ 
being  formulated  for  expanding 
volume  of  general  advertising  in 
cooperation  with  the  AANR,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  and  those  or¬ 
ganizations  dedicated  to  this  de¬ 
velopment 

“The  imagination  and  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Ray  McKinney  and  his  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  future  will  be  a 
guide  for  as  as  we  bring  our  own 
talents  to  task  in  the  job  ahead.” 

The  company  itself  was  left  to 
Mr.  McKinney’s  estate  which  con¬ 
sists  of  two  daughters. 
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Omaha  World-Herald 
Reports  Folks  Well-Off 


Shortage  Follows  Two  TV  Heads 

Newspaper  Color  Agree  on  Room 

San  Francisco — A  shortage  of  n  TTf 

Instant  Maxwell  House  Coffee  de-  x  Or  IVlOre  1  V 
veloped  here  following  an  adver-  ,  ,  ,  ■  „„„„ 

tisinreampaign  featured  by  news- 

paper  color  copy.  The  product  outs.de  of  the  Association  of  N, 
Ls  unavailablf  in  many  retail  Advertisers  are  two  div. 

outlets  within  a  day  of  full-page  Sjons  on  the  current  concern  o  :• 

copy  headed,  in  red  color:  f  T .  k 

i.  A  "  White,  president  of  the  Na'.ic-, 

^ - - -  Broadcasting  Company,  and  F:  ■ 

fee  is  between  meals — over  half  Stanton,  president  of  the  Co!  - 

the  women  say  that’s  when  they  bia  Broadcasting  System,  e::: 

serve  it.  spoke  off-the-record  on  the  • 

King-size  cigarettes  have  been  ject  during  the  recent  ANi 
accepted  by  only  19.5  per  cent  of  Spring  meeting  at  Hot  Sprir: 
men  smokers,  but  30.8  per  cent  Va.  (F.&P,  March  21,  page  10; 
of  women  who  smoke  say  they  Under  the  title,  “Is  Telev;  • 
prefer  them.  Among  both  sexes.  Pricing  Itself  out  of  the  Marke:’’ 
65  per  cent  buy  their  cigarettes  Mr.  Stanton  brought  out  the 
by  the  carton.  that  American  business  inve . 

Half  the  families  buying  tooth  $68,400,000  in  television  in  \C 
paste  like  the  old-fashioned  kind;  and  $580,100,000  in  1952.  Thi' 
the  other  half  get  it  with  Chloro-  an  indication,  he  said,  that 


Just  released  for  consumptic; 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greater  Omaha 
are  well-fed,  well-housed,  and 
well-equipped. 

This  economic  fact  is  revealed 
it!  the  ninth  annual  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  Consumer 
•Analysis  of  the  Omaha  -  Council 
Bluffs  market,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  this  month  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  advertisers  and  agencies. 

The  1953  study  presents  market 
information  on  buying  habits, 
brand  preferences  and  store  distri¬ 
bution  in  Greater  Omaha.  More 
than  150  product  classifications 
are  covered  this  year,  including 
food,  soap  products,  drugs  and 
toiletries,  beverages,  household 
products,  automotive,  homes,  and 
home  appliances. 

The  World-Herald  report  is 
based  on  a  three  per  cent  sample 
of  the  84,400  families  in  Omaha 
(Nebraska)  and  Council  Bluffs 
(Iowa).  Information  used  in  the 
Consumer  Analysis  was  obtained 
through  questionnaires  sent  to  a 
cross-section  of  the  family  popu¬ 
lation.  These  questionnaires  were 
brought  in  person  to  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  research  department  during 
last  January  for  checking  by 
trained  interviewers.  Families  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  survey  received 
free  bags  of  grocery  and  drug 
products. 

Facts  Support  Conclusion 

Facts  appearing  in  the  1953 
Consumer  Analysis  support  the 

conclusion  that  the  Omaha-Coun- 
cil  Bluffs  market  is  well  off  eco¬ 
nomically: 

Home  owners  represent  75.9 
per  cent  of  all  families.  Employ¬ 
ment  total  for  men  stands  at  92.2 
per  cent.  Skilled  labor  is  the  top 
rank  among  occupations,  with  26 
per  cent  of  all  men  employed  in 
this  type  of  work.  Among  the 

small  group  of  unemployed,  58.7 
per  cent  list  “retired”  as  the  rea¬ 
son. 

Family  income  showed  gains  at 
every  level  this  year.  In  1953,  35 
per  cent  reported  incomes  of 

$5,000  or  more,  compared  to  28.2 
per  cent  in  1952.  The  largest 

family  group.  50.2  per  cent,  had 
incomes  ranging  between  $3,000 
and  $5,000.  Only  14.8  per  cent 
listed  incomes  under  $3,000. 

A  healthy  slice  of  the  family 
earnings  will  be  spent  on  vaca¬ 
tions  this  summer.  About  49,121 
families,  or  58.2  per  cent,  will  go 
on  trips.  Favorite  vacationland  is 
the  Rocky  Mountain  area:  the 
family  car  is  the  preferred  way  of 
getting  there. 

Greater  Omaha  families  own 
more  home  appliances  now  than 
ever  before.  Refrigerators  are 
owned  by  99.3  per  cent.  After  a 
steady  four-year  gain,  ownership 


of  home  freezers  is  now  at  7.9 
per  cent,  while  room  air  condi¬ 
tioners  are  owned  by  1.9  per  cent. 
Use  of  mechanical  water  softeners 
has  reached  8  per  cent,  electric 
garbage  disposers  are  owned  by 
3.2  per  cent,  and  12.2  per  cent  of 
the  families  have  electric  mangles. 

Car  Ownership  Gains 

Car  ownership  continues  to  gain 
annually.  It  now  stands  at  81.1 
per  cent.  Among  the  68,432  fami¬ 
lies  who  own  cars,  44.2%  report 
they  bought  them  new. 

An  occasional  cold  glass  of  beer 
is  favored  by  76.1  per  cent  of  men 
in  the  market,  but  less  than  half 
of  these  beer  drinkers  have  it 
available  at  home  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  time.  Most  popu¬ 
lar  spot  for  buying  beer  for  home 
use  is  the  neighborhood  tavern 
with  a  vote  of  41.8  per  cent.  37 
per  cent  say  they  get  it  at  the 
grocery  store.  Cans  are  by  far 
the  favorite  type  of  container 
(64.9  per  cent)  and  the  6-Pak 
carton  is  preferred  by  69.1  per 
cent  of  those  buying  beer  to  take 
home. 

Greater  Omaha's  Hahits 

Greater  Omaha’s  food  buying 
habits  are  also  revealed  in  the 
market  study: 

Almost  90  per  cent  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  groceries  are  bought  on  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Heaviest  food  buy¬ 
ing  day  is  Saturday  with  46.9  per 
cent.  Prior  to  1953,  the  independ¬ 
ent  stores  attracted  more  food 
shoppers  than  any  single  chain. 
This  year,  however,  a  chain  sys¬ 
tem  took  the  lead  for  the  first 
time  with  a  preference  rating  of 
30.4  per  cent. 

Almost  75  per  cent  of  the 
housewives  say  they  make  up  a 
grocery  shopping  list  each  week. 

Frozen  foods  continue  to  gain. 
Use  of  frozen  orange  juice  is  now 
over  50  per  cent.  In  1950,  it  was 
only  16.8  per  cent.  Frozen  vege¬ 
tables  also  show  a  new  high  (55.4 
per  cent)  for  1953. 

Cake  mixes  are  used  by  88  per 
cent  of  the  housewives,  a  gain  of 
20  per  cent  over  the  last  two 
years.  Pancake  mix  also  gained 
in  use  to  reach  78.1  per  cent. 

Dog  Owners  Drop 

Number  of  dog  owners  dropped 
a  bit  for  1953,  but  the  per  cent 
of  owners  buying  prepared  dog 
food  reached  a  new  high — 95.8 
per  cent. 

Use  of  regular  coffee  remains 
high.  For  1953,  it  stands  at  96.6 
per  cent.  Instant  coffee  is  used 
in  30.2  per  cent  of  the  families, 
compared  to  15.6  per  cent  for 
1952.  Instant  coffee  drinkers  like 
the  2  oz.  package  best.  It  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  44  per  cent.  Most  popu¬ 
lar  time  for  drinking  instant  cof- 


that  American  business  inve  .T 
$68,400,000  in  television  in  b-' 
and  $580,100,000  in  1952.  m  i 


phyll.  medium  is  not  pricing  itself  out  , 

Well-fed.  well-housed,  and  well-  the  market.  Set  ownership  has  ■ 
equipped,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greater  creased  to  the  point  where  p:.: 
Omaha  still  have  their  headaches,  per-thousand  is  now  $2.39  as  c: 
This  year  87.3  per  cent  (another  posed  to  $4.74  for  the  aver:;: 
new  high)  say  they  buy  remedies  half-hour  program  over  CBS  | 
for  the  headaches.  1949.  Said  he,  “In  these  ter 

■  television  has  not  been  pricing ! 

Buv#»r  in  Drivar'ci  SorTt.  down.  •. 


Buyer  in  Driver's  Seat,  “p 

c  n  r*  x*  As  for  future  trends  j 

bays  ren  Executive  video  costs  Mr.  Stanton  assmA 
Chicago — ^The  day  of  awaken-  for  purposes  of  his  discussiot.| 
ing  i.s  at  hand  and  many  of  Amer-  that  “television  will  be  establircif 
ica’s  top  business  leaders  may  dis-  for  the  national  advertiser 
cover  that  they  already  have  tf,g  iqq  largest  television  mari,;’ 
reached  “the  point  of  no  return,  each  have  at  least  one  station  j'. 
according  to  R.  Harvey  Whidden,  90  per  cent  saturation  or  a  to. 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales  of  35,000,000  television  famfc 
for  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Com-  continued  that  the  advertisr 
pany.  Fort  Madison.  Iowa.  tvvo  and  a  half  years  from  no* 

In  an  address  before  the  7th  win  Ui*  nhl,*  m  opi  this  “for  tr 


He  continued  that  the  advertisr' 
two  and  a  half  years  from  no* 
will  be  able  to  get  this  “for  b| 


annual  Point-of-Purchipe  Adver-  same  price-per-thousand  he  is  pa; 


tising  Institute  Mr.  Whidden  said 
“The  expert  in  selling,  merchan 


dising  and  advertising  hasn’t  need-  markets. 


ing  today  for  access  to  21,000,(l#f 
homes  in  61  of  the  pre-frettf 


ed  any  expert  knowledge  for  more  ^ 

than  10  years  now  with  one  war  vi  t  n  j  ^  *•  — s. 

crisis  after  another  making  his  job  National  Broadcasting  comp 

practicallv  automatic.  "®u“f 

“But  all  that  is  over.  There  is  cal' ed  Getting  More  out  of^l 
no  other  crisis  in  sight  and  busi-  ^  overa  c  pc 

ness  is  finally  on  the  threshhold  of  thousand  has  been  steadily  Jej 
a  return  to  basic  competition.  We  creasing  and  went  on  to  t^ 
are  returning  to  the  days  where,  ‘he  various  ways  th^e  advert* 
in  order  to  do  business,  a  com-  economize  on  TV  use. 

pany  must  get  its  representative  One  of  the  ways  suggested  sj 


a  return  to  basic  competition.  We  -e. 

are  returning  to  the  days  where,  ‘he  various  ways  th^e  advert* 
in  order  to  do  business,  a  com-  economize  on  TV  use. 

pany  must  get  its  representative  One  of  the  ways  suggested  iii 
there  first,  must  make  its  product  to  “make  network  television  avrl 


more  desirable  and  more  service¬ 
able  and  must  make  its  selling, 
advertising  and  merchandising 
more  compelling.” 

■ 

Dellow  Joins  Allman 

Reginald  L.  Dellow  is  now  di¬ 
rector  of  media  and  market  re¬ 
search  of  the  Allman  Company. 


able  in  smaller  sales  units  so  il^l 
more  advertisers  can  get  the  beK  ’ 
fits  of  its  effectiveness.” 

“We  do  know,”  he  continueii 
“that  the  television  network  «| 
the  future  cannot  be  supported  blj 
the  relatively  small  group  of 
jor  advertisers  alone.”  A  possibk* 
way  of  getting  more  small  advc 


Inc.,  Detroit  advertising  agency,  tisers,  he  said,  would  be  sow' 
He  had  been  D.  P.  Brother  &  system  whereby  the  small  ache 
Co.’s  director  of  research.  tiser  could  buy  into  known  cirrt 

■  lation  values  and  buy  more  «? 

Bell  Rings  Up  25th  ments  of  larger  shows. 

William  G.  Bell,  director  of  re-  Regarding  television  general!' 
search.  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Mr.  White  said:  “If  television  cai 
ANPA,  has  rounded  out  his  25th  become  a  better  and  broader  ad  i 
year  with  the  organization.  He  vertising  tool,  it  will  assure  itsd 
started  out  in  1928  as  a  research  the  revenues  it  must  have  for«l 
assistant.  larging  its  service  to  the  publ^- 
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r  that’s  1 
'  what  the } 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 
offers  you 
in  Akron’s 
^00  million 
market 

There's  no  other 
medium  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  media 
that  offers  so  much 
for  so  little. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  CaliforniOB 

Sponsored  Radio  Listings 

well  as  program  offerings,  dot  tht 

Hand  Daily  Plus  Linage  ,STcXl.“' 

According  to  Editor  &  Pci. 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  " 

*  ^  many  as  eight  different  advertisen 

A  NEW  plus-linage  builder  is  been  busy  this  past  year  with  the  customarily  use  the  section.  Ai< 
shaping  up  in  a  handful  of  small  result  that  today  nine  dailies,  eight  imi  ed  in  size  o  one  co  uim 
Midwestern  dailies  and,  according  in  Michigan,  one  in  Indiana,  are  y  one  an  ree-quar  er  me  ts. 
to  at  least  one  publisher,  “is  a  subscribers.  In  Michigan  the  ^leet  from  40  to  60  per  cent  d 
very  clean  operation.”  newspapers  are:  Marshall  Chron-  |he  cost  of  sponsorship. 

This  time  the  gimmick  concerns  icle;  Ionia  Sentinel-Standard;  Hoi-  might  be  expected,  the  time- 

a  sponsored  radio -TV  program  land  Sentinel;  Albion  Recorder;  table  idea  has  met  with  some  re¬ 
listing  called  “Tonight’s  Radio-TV  Manistee  News  Advocate;  Mt.  sistance,  but  of  a  minor  nature 
Timetable,”  in  which  program  Pleasant  Times-News;  Owosso  Ar-  such  as  a  daily  expressing  hesi- 
listings  are  set  on  two  columns,  gus-Press,  and  Big  Rapids  Pioneer,  tancy  over  outside  selling  of  mer- 
10.6,  with  TV  programs  in  bold  The  lone  Indiana  daily  using  chants  by  strangers.  Some  paper* 
face;  radio  fare  in  light  face.  Beebe’s  timetable  idea  is  the  Val-  object  to  charging  the  premium 
Interspersed  between  channel  paraiso  Vidette-Messenger.  rate, 

listings  are  a  total  of  10  inches  “It  takes  about  a  full  month  to  “Actually,”  Mr.  Beebe  hastened  j 
of  paid  advertising — six  one-half  line  up  enough  linage,”  Mr.  Beebe  to  explain,  “we  have  had  no  ob-  | 
inch  by  two  column  ads  and  a  said.  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Quig-  jection  by  any  newspaper  or  mer-  ! 
one-inch  by  two<olumn  ad  at  ley  make  up  a  list  of  local  pros-  chant  relative  to  our  selling  the 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lay-  pects  which  is  turned  over  to  the  space  for  the  paper.” 
out.  newspaper’s  publisher  or  advertis-  While  the  average  circulation  of  , 

This  timetable  idea  was  devel-  ing  manager  for  approval  and  to  the  nine  newspapers  currenth 
oped  by  the  Wilson  Beebe  Com-  avoid  solicitation  of  any  adver-  signed  up  for  the  timetable  fc 
pany,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  ere-  tiser  already  using  display  space,  around  8,000,  Mr.  Beebe  told 
ators  and  producers  of  printing  “In  this  way,”  he  went  on.  £  &  P  that  he  is  shooting  for  tht 

specialties,  headed  by  Robert  J.  “space  sold  in  the  timetable  ac-  5,000  to  20,000  circulation  group 

Beebe,  president,  in  association  tually  is  plas  linage,  although  it’s  ©f  dailies  throughout  the  U.  S. 

with  E.  J.  Murphy  and  H.  R.  not  unusual  for  an  advertiser  to  Skips  Big  Dailies 

Quigley.  want  ‘in’  in  the  listing  along  with 

All  advertising  space  in  the  his  regular  ad  schedule.”  the  big  metropolitan  dailies,’’  ht 

timetable  is  sold  for  the  partici-  When  a  newspaper  signs  up  for  prospect* 

pating  newspaper  by  the  Beebe  the  Beebe  timetable  it  agrees  to  jj,ey  feel  they  can  do  the  neees-  1 

Company  on  a  double  the  open  bear  the  entire  cost  of  printing  selling  job  themselves— and 

rate  basis  with  40  per  cent  com-  and  publishing  the  feature  and  to  3^^  j^e  smaller  news- 

mission  going  to  Beebe  for  its  provide  office  space  and  telephone  pairs  in  most  cases  lack  the 

selling  effort.  se^ice  for  Mr.  Beebe’s  associates  extra  staff  needed  to  assume  tht 

How  Rate  is  Figured  when  practical.  In  addition,  the 

Rate  for  the  space  is  arrived  agj^s  to  assist  Beebe  in  ob-  Reaction  to  actual  use  of  the 

at  by  taking  the  paper’s  3,000-inch  information  relative  to  ad-  jimetable  was  expressed  last  Fal! 

rate  (10  inches  per  day,  six  days  by  Jack  C.  Bedient,  publisher, 

per  week,  52  weeks)  and  adding  ^  score,  however,  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Recorder 

an  equal  figure,  as  Beebe  Com-  company  will  only  solicit  ads  Speaj^ing  before  the  annual  meet- 
pany’s  commission,  and  one-half  prospects  approved  by  the  ing  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  A^* 

of  this  sum  for  the  radio-TV  list-  newspap^s  publisher  or  ad  man-  sociation,  Mr,  Bedient  said  ic 

ing  space.  ^^er.  Then,  too,  a  newspaper  j, 

For  example,  suppose  a  small  refuse  any  contract  offered  aj,out  five  months  and  I  would 

daily’s  3,000-inch  rate  is  70  cents.  auvertiser  whose  credit  judge  that  it  is  being  fairly  well 

Add  to  this  another  70  cents  and  ’’^bng  is  questionable,  or  whose  received.  ...  At  first  it  was  hard 

35  cents  for  a  total  of  $1.75  per  ?‘l''crti^ng  has  otherwise  been  re-  people  .sufS- 

inch  for  the  advertising  space  in  Jcc*ed  by  the  daily.  ciently  informed  that  the  black 

the  timetable.  This  makes  40  per  „  cancellation,  Mr.  pj^ly  television  and  the 

cent  of  the  total.  endeavor  to  sell  jjght  face  was  radio _ 

In  order  for  the  sponsored  list-  ^P^ce  to  another  advertiser.  .13  ^  ^g^y  opcratioc 

ing  to  “work”  properly,  Mr.  Beebe  The  agreement  also  provides  for  ^j^gy  (Beebe’s  associatw) 

told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  an  initial  contract  o*  ,52  weeks  j-Q^^g  and  check  us  every  30 

week,  each  two-column  listing  successive  additional  52-  j^y^  jjnd  if  any  advertiser  has 

must  carry  10  inches  of  advertis-  w^k  periods.  If  either  party  de-  dropped  out  of  the  time-table  thej 
ing  daily.  (Layout  of  the  10  ‘o  agreement.  „  ,j,a,  space.” 

inches  can  vary;  may  be  made  up  8''’cn  in  writing  Bedient  said  he  could  rec- 

as  five  two-inch  boxes).  days  ^fore  the  end  of  any  ommend  the  sponsored  timetabk 

To  make  sure  the  sponsored  list-  *“‘1,  period.  .  u  j-  *0  “"V  publisher  who  might  b« 

ing  idea  will  work  Mr.  Beebe’s  .  "  \  publisher  should  discon-  approached  by  the  Beebe  Com- 
two  associates -Messrs.  Murphy  and,  within  one  p^^y 

and  Quigley  go  into  a  daily’s  area  thereafter  publishes  a  sim-  According  to  Mr.  Beebe,  tht 

of  circulation  and  sell  local  mer-  '  provision  is  made  for  jj^g  contracts  he  holds  with 

chants  on  sponsoring  sufficient  commission  to  to  paid  to  Bccto  j|^g  j^j^g  Midwestern  newspapers 
space  in  the  listing  to  keep  it  go-  advertising  sold,  ^^.g  coming  up  for  renewal 

ing  as  a  six-day  feature  for  52  Has  Co-op  Approval  “That’s  the  acid  test  of  any  idea,’ 

weeks.  Although  Murphy  and  According  to  Mr.  Beebe,  in  he  said,  “and  apparently  our  time- 
Quigley  represent  the  Beebe  Com-  areas  where  his  timetable  is  cur-  table  is  going  to  pass  with  flyinf 
pany,  the  advertising  contracts  rently  being  used,  it  has  won  the  colors.  Two  newspapers  —  tht 
they  enter  into  are  between  the  approval  of  national  advertisers  Marshall  Chronicle  and  the  lonh 
'  dealer  and  his  local  newspaper.  and,  as  a  result,  they  okay  a  local  Sentinel-Standard — have  both  it- 
Mr.  Beebe’s  associates  have  dealer  using  his  co-op  funds  to  newed  for  another  year.” 
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Idao  suggeitcd  by  LIEW  JONES 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
Son  Francisco 


LOS  ANGELES 
Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
612  So.  Flower  Si. 


ATLANTA 

Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
821-822  William  Oliver  Bldg. 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects. 

Today  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market— and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

to  get  you  off  the  ground 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
1213  Russ  Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co. 
Girard  Trust  Bldg.,  1400  S.  Penn  Sq. 


MIAMI  BEACH 
Hal  Winter  Company 
9049  Emerson  Ave. 


\ 


a 


I 


Full  Run  . 3,947,424— total  city,  suburban,  and  country 

Country . 1,615,541— outside  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone  Of  1 

City  &  Suburbs  . .  2,331,883—59.0%,  in  New  York  City  and  fifty  mile  zone  rels 

Split  Run .  1,165,942—29.5%,  every  other  copy  in  New  York  City  4  suburbs 

Manhattan _  1,090,085—59.9%,  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island:  suburban 

New  York,  Connecticut,  A  Northern  New  Jersey  Jer 
Manhattan-Bronx  656,237—59.5%,  in  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Staten  Island 
Westchester  ....  147,454—60.4%,  in  Westchester,  Fairfield  4  Putnam  counties 

See 

Brooklyn .  943,619—62.2%,  in  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Nassau  4  Suffolk  counties 

Kings .  431,614— 54.2%,  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn  only  Wit 

Queens-Long  Island  512,005—70.9%,  in  Queens,  Nassau  4  Suffolk  counties 

Queens .  312,042—67.6%,  in  the  borough  of  Queens  only 

Nassau-Suffolh  . .  199,963—76.8%,  in  Nassau  4  Suffolk  counties 

Newark .  310,132—49.1%,  in  Newark  4  nearby  Southern  New  Jersey  count*^ 

Passaic-Bergen  .  177,303—60.9%,  in  Passaic  and  in  Bergen  and  Sussex  counties 

Hudson .  109,091-63.3%,  in  Hudson  county,  except  Arlington,  East  Neei' 

Harrison  and  Kearney 
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boroughs.  And  Full  Run,  with  almost  4,000,000 
circulation,  includes  the  metropolitan  market  plus 
a  large  chunk  of  national  coverage! 

Each  Sunday  News  Section  takes  in  an  area 
of  more  population  and  sales  potential  than  most 
metropolitan  markets  . . .  reaches  more  families 
in  its  area  than  any  magazine,  TV  station  or  other 
New  York  newspaper. 


Nature  puts  up  pooches  in  varied  packages 
and  sizes,  for  such  assorted  purposes  as  pointing 
a  pheasant,  retrieving  ducks,  chaperoning  coh’j, 
stalking  stags,  finessing  foxes,  finding  truffles, 
sitting  on  cushions,  following  fire  engines,  rat 
catching, playing  with  children, pursuing  pumas, 
discouraging  intruders,  or  conversation  pieces 
...  You  pick  the  dog  you  can  afford,  for  whatever 
you  have  in  mind. 

I\  LOT  of  advertisers  have  looked  longingly  at 
New  York,  the  biggest  dog  show  of  all  the  local 
markets,  but  lacked  the  capacity,  courage  or  cash 
to  move  into  the  greatest  metropolitan  market. 

Now  the  national  advertiser  can  sell  the  New 
York  market  piece  by  piece . .  .with  Sunday  News 
Sections!  He  can  pick  a  New  York  market  area 
that  matches  his  scale  of  operation,  production, 
or  budget;  one  that  he  knows,  or  where  he  has 
relatives,  or  where  his  competitor  isn’t. 

Long  Island,  Westchester,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey— the  best  and  richest  suburban  markets  in 
the  world — come  neatly  packaged  in  Sunday  News 
Sections.  So  does  New  York  City  and  suburbs, 
with  either  full  or  half  coverage;  and  two  separate 


Retail  advertisers  for  years  have  been  moving 
trainloads  of  merchandise  every  week  with  these 
Sections.  All  are  proven  volume  producers. 
They  can  use  them  to  sell  intensively  in  an  area, 
localize  sales  messages  or  appeals,  test  a  product 
or  promotion  in  a  limited  field — get  more  elTort 
from  a  limited  budget,  and  reach  more  prospects, 
at  the  lowest  cost! 

The  Sections  listing  opposite  offers  a  lot  of 
choice — and  opportunity.  Ask  any  News  office. 


>urbs 
burban 
/  Jersey 
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THE  a  NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

with  twice  the  circulation  oF  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago . . . 

155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco ...  1 127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


,ey  court*  y 
ounties 
,st  Newi' 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Publicists  Blame 
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For 

LOCAL 

SELLING 

to  your 
NATIONAL 
MARKET  . . . 

...Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

It's  the  LOCAL  publication  of 
the  advertising  agency  business 
world! 

Only  Advertising  Agency  Maga¬ 
zine  is  edited  exclusively  for  the 
men  who  guide  media-buying 
decisions  that  affect  you.  These 
agency  men  are  retained  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  professional  coun¬ 
sellors,  to  conceive,  plan,  and 
schedule  compaigns. 

So  yon  want  concentrated  cov¬ 
erage  of  this  specific  market — 
the  same  kind  of  effective, 
economical  penetration  your 
newspaper  offers  advertisers  in 
your  community. 

That’s  why  since  1949  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Magazine  has  gain¬ 
ed  more  than  three  times  as  many 
pages  of  newspaper  advertising 
as  its  nearest  competitor  in  the 
field. 

more  ageney  men 
pay  to  read  ... 

Advertising 

Agency 

Magazine 

than  any  other 

advertising 

pubtication 

48  West  38  St. 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Richard  K.  Bellamy,  in  charge 
of  the  Benton  &  Bowles  publicity 
department,  tells  the  story  of  an 
alert  mortician  who  was  of  in¬ 
valuable  aid  in  getting  obituary 
(information  to  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  His  own  house  of  business 
figured  incidentally  in  this  data. 
Was  this  man  a  tipster  or  a  pub¬ 
licist?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  he  was  both.  He  was  doubt¬ 
less  a  very  good  undertaker,  but 
he  was  also  utilizing  sound  pub¬ 
licity  principles.  He  was  promot¬ 
ing  his  service;  he  was  providing 
news:  he  was  using  a  local  angle, 
and  he  was  personalizing  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  newspaper  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  was  known,  and 
I  known  as  a  reliable  source  of 
;  news. 

I  Newsiness  and  a  local  angle, 
i  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  are  the  two 
j  things  most  needed  in  a  good  pub- 
j  licity  release.  Editors  gripe,  he 
i  continued,  when  the  material  gets 
in  too  late  to  be  of  value,  but 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  mails  most 
of  the  time.  Newspapers  do  a 
good  job  of  rewriting  the  material 
sent  in  if  it  is  well  written  at  the 
source  so  that  what  should  be  the 
lead  actually  is  the  lead.  Only 
a  badly  written  release  is  open  to 
interpretation  by  the  newspaper 
rewrite  man,  he  believes. 

The  publicity  man,  adds  Mr. 
Bellamy,  is  a  stimulator  and  a 
planter.  He  doesn’t  know  how 
newspaper  editors  could  help  the 
publicity  man.  What  would  hold 
true  as  acceptance  criteria  for  one 
paper  would  not  hold  true  for  an¬ 
other,  and  it  is  hard  to  meet  the 
standards  of  all  news  desks  with 
one  story.  The  medium,  he  says, 
will  not  change  its  demands  to 
meet  the  publicity  man’s  wishes. 

The  Use  of  Credits 
One  of  two  agency  men  queried 
who  don’t  wish  to  lower  the  veil 
of  anonymity  says  that  one  of  his 
gripes,  and  it  mainly  attaches  to 
weeklies,  is  that  the  newspaper 
sometimes  accepts  material  from 
the  publicity  man  and  then  elimi¬ 
nates  the  credits.  This  informant 
says  he  thinks  papers  have  a  “hel¬ 
luva  nerve  to  use  the  stories  with¬ 
out  the  credits.”  He  thinks  it’s 
better  to  toss  the  stuff  in  the 
wastebasket.  Another  practice 
which  is  not  unknown,  though  by 
all  means  a  minor  complaint  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  rare,  is  tam¬ 
pering  with  a  mat.  He  says  he 
has  heard  of  cases  where  a  news¬ 
paperman  will  get  a  mat  to  go 
with  a  publicity  story,  will  take 
out  the  name  of  the  product  there¬ 
on  and  substitute  that  of  a  com¬ 
petitor!  It  is  not  unknown  either, 
he  says,  for  a  newspaper  official 
to  get  a  publicity  mat  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  product  and 
sell  it  to  the  local  dealer  for  an 
ad! 


Needless  to  say  these  above 
two  practices  hardly  ever  occur, 
but  the  fact  that  they  have  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  over-all  publicity 
picture. 

One  of  this  gentleman’s  feel¬ 
ings  about  editors  is  that  they 
should  evaluate  each  story  on  its 
news  value.  The  fact  that  it  is 
publicity  or  that  someone  benefits 
from  it  should  not  enter  into  the 
picture.  And  on  the  business  of 
localizing  publicity  he  says  it  is 
a  good  practice  but  that  in  most 
cases  it  costs  too  much  money. 
A  way  to  get  around  this,  he  says, 
is  to  have  the  local  salesman  of 
the  product  being  publicized  pre¬ 
sent  the  release  to  the  local  paper. 
This  is  done  by  sending  the  sales¬ 
men  open  ended  releases.  But  the 
only  trouble  is  that  the  salesmen 
rarely  rewrite  the  release  as  they 
are  supposed  to.  They  just  fill 
in  the  top.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
slightly  fishy  aroma,  even  when 
buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  wastebasket. 

Publicity  Men  Help 

This  publicity  man  further 
states  that  “Newspapers  would 
have  a  helluva  time  going  to  press 
without  publicity  people.”  He 
bases  this  observation  on  business 
news  and  women’s  pages.  He  says 
that  without  the  publicity  man 
these  pages  would  need  more  re¬ 
porters  or  would  have  to  get  along 
on  a  lot  less  news. 

But  the  anonymous  one  says 
that  on  the  whole  there  have  been 
improvements  in  press  and  pub¬ 
licity  relations;  publicity  people 
have  better  reception  in  editorial 
offices  than  they  ever  had  before, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  getting  a 
hearing  which  is,  he  says,  all  you 
want,  after  all.  To  sum  up,  he 
says  “I  don’t  advocate  letting 
down  more  barriers.  If  they  (the 
newspapers)  did  that  for  me  they’d 
do  it  for  my  competitor  and  I’d 
be  right  where  I  am  now.”  He 
insists  his  criticisms  are  minor 
and  that  generally  relations  be¬ 
tween  press  and  publicity  are 
good.  “Good  publicity  people,” 
he  says,  “will  survive  hard-boiled 
examination  based  on  news  value.” 

Hal  Davis,  vicepresident  and 
publicity  director  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  says  his  agency  doesn’t 
believe  in  a  lot  of  wholesale  mail¬ 
ings.  Each  newspaper  is  different 
and  he  operates  on  the  theory  that 
the  good  publicity  man  tries  to 
figure  what  sort  of  stuff  a  given 
newspaper  will  run  and  then  sends 
it,  specifically  tailored  for  that 
paper.  K  &  E  does  this  to  a  large 
extent.  For  instance,  it  likes  to 
send  out  exclusives,  particularly 
to  food  editors.  If  there  are  five 
papers  in  a  given  town,  the  agency 
sends  the  respective  food  editors 
five  different  photographs  and  five 
different  recipes. 

Mr.  Davis  says  his  agency  also 
does  more  on  publicity  that  could 
be  termed  merchandising  than 
straight  publicity.  When  this  sort 


of  thing  is  indulged  in  the  pictur; 
becomes  a  little  cloudy,  thouc 
the  light  of  publicity  can  be  se 
shining  through  the  fog.  He  adi 
K  &  E  publicity  men  will  nx»; 
into  a  town  about  the  time  b 
product’s  advertising  is  about  a 
pop  from  bud  to  blossom,  fit 
agency  then  sets  up  local  stork' 
promotions  if  you  will,  that  hati 
news  value.  This,  of  course,  is  it 
interest  to  the  local  press.  As  k 
Davis  says,  “Nothing  beats  jr 
ting  on  the  road.  We  try  to  bri 
them  (the  newspapers)  busints. 
through  these  promotions.  Tir 
get  advertising  business  throur 
stores  and  cooperating  desk- 
As  he  puts  it,  “We  try  to  conviit- 
them  we’re  not  in  the  business  t 
stealing.”  In  short,  the  aga 
gives  the  newspapers  someth::; 
of  local  news  value  and  perlu? 
even  some  added  linage,  and  a: 
failure  to  get  the  publicity  prkt 
is  the  fault  of  the  agency.  T: 
is  always  true,  he  opines,  excer 
in  cases  where  the  newspap;: 
policy  interferes. 

Easier  Job  Now 

Mr.  Davis  adds  that  the  pro: 
lems  of  the  publicity  man  are  b 
coming  easier,  even  though  the. 
is  no  real  way  to  find  out  he- 
much  publicity  you’re  getti:; 
The  good  publicity  man  does: 
try  to  get  quantity,  says  this  j. 
licity  director.  Clippings  fe 
papers  where  the  client  has  nodis 
tribution  are  absolutely  worthfe  j 
This,  he  avers,  only  makes  ac 
ping  book  look  good.  “Public 
men,”  Mr.  Davis  continues,  “rj 
realizing  now  what  they  have 
do  to  stay  in  basiness — they  m- 
sell  the  product.”  Think,  pkj 
sell,  place  and  show  how  to  bI 
Any  publicity  job,  he  says,  nee;' 
these  ingredients. 

Editors  should  listen  more,  Itj 
Davis  says.  Today  one  must  listec* 
Mr.  Davis  concludes,  and  noth?  i 
is  good  unless  it  is  good  for 

The  problem  of  getting  publt 
material  used,  according  to  Jo:( : 
Dromey,  a  publicity  director  i|  ‘ 
Anderson  &  Cairns,  is  one  ofnui  ^ 
ing  life  easier  for  the  ediiCi 
This,  he  maintains,  comes  backsi 
newsiness  in  a  story.  You  hasl' 
to  give  the  editor  what  he  waici, 
which  is  news,  but  the  prods  i 
must  be  good  and  its  story  nic  ’ 
make  news  to  readers.  Womcc 
page  editors,  he  says,  like  a  “ho; 
to”  angle  and  this  occasion? 
means  you  can  manufacturt  i| 
story. 

“The  press  by  and  large  d«  i 
an  excellent  job  of  rewriting  >lt 
leases,”  Mr.  Dromey  says.  ^ 
main  squawks  come  from  i?'  • 
quotes,  but  he  is  inclined  to  bias  I 
this  on  Linotype  operators  wbi^  | 
minds  are  roving.  Sometimes  t!| 
newspapers  play  up  the 
angle  on  a  release,  he  says, 
this  is  minor.  He  believes 
the  best  way  to  get  acceptance  *11 
to  have  a  personal  contact 
the  newspaper  editor,  and  he  doe  I 
not  think,  if  the  agency  is  goo- 1 
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Within  the 
Local  Trading  Area 


Approximately  four  fifths  of  the  total  circulation 
of  The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  within  Detroit's  local 
trading  area  as  defined  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations.  Only  two  of  the  first  ten  metropolitan 
morning  newspapers  in  America  have  a  greater 
local  concentration  of  coverage  than  The  Free  Press. 

This  local  circulation  of  The  Free  Press  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  coverage  of  every  third  home  in  this 
huge  concentration  of  people  and  buying  power. 

It  is  unduplicated  in  point  of  time  by  any  other 
newspaper,  it  reaches  the  door  steps  of  the  key 
homes  in  this  local  market  before  breakfast  and 


before  business.  There  just  isn't  any  other  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  influence  of  this  circulation.  There 
is  no  other  method  by  which  any  advertiser  may 
avail  himself  of  Free  Press  infiuence  in  these 
homes  — among  more  than  a  million  persons  — 
except  through  The  Free  Press  .  .  .  and  that  IS 
important. 

This  is  a  privilege  which  pays  off  in  profits 
from  agate  lines,  no  matter  what  you  have  to  sell. 
Take  fullest  advantage  of  what  the  Detroit  market 
has  to  offer  you  through  Detroit's  only  morning 
newspaper. 


iptrott  3m  3prp0 


"AMERICA'S  MOST  INTERESTING  NEWSPAPER" 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY.  INC.,  NATL.  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Make  your 
Promotion  more 
profitable  at 
no  extra  cost 

Put  the  combined  experi¬ 
ence  of  some  300  of  the 
country’s  top  newspaper 
promotion  and  research 
people  to  work  for  you. 
Yours  with  low-cost  (dime 
a  day)  membership  in  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  Brings 
you  practical  newsletter 
services  telling  how  alert, 
progressive  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  papers  build  circula¬ 
tion,  boost  ad  linage. 

For  samples,  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  other  benefits, 
write:  Ed  McClanahan, 
World  Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


ACCURACY... 

A  "MUST"  IN  EVERY 
NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


Over  800  pages  of  vital  .  .  .  alive 
facts  plus  maps,  charts,  and  tables. 
Complete  pictorial  coverage  of  ma- 
ior  news  events  of  1952. 

This  quick,  easy  and  accurate  refer¬ 
ence  material  in  the  31st  edition  of 
the  Americana  Annual  is  the  finest 
and  most  complete  ever  compiled  by 
our  editors.  300  world  famed  author¬ 
ities  also  contribute  to  keep  you 
posted  on  important  happenings  of 
1952. 

The  Americana  Annual  will  save 
countless  hours  of  research.  Write 
for  a  copy  on  approval.  We'll  bill 
you  the  regular  pubisher't  price  of 
ilO  plus  postage.  If  you  send  check 
or  money  order  we'll  prepay  postage. 

Oeseriptive  foldtr  ovaifobfe.  Write 
Dept.  EP-t. 


MAIL  ORDER  DIVISION 

AMERICANA  CORPORATION 

333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

RCA  Warms  Up  Drive 
For  Its  Air  Conditioner 


RCA-Victor  Division  of  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  has  start¬ 
ed  a  heavy  newspaper  campaign 
(via  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co.)  on  the 
RCA  Room  Air  Conditioner  fea¬ 
turing  a  carefully  planned  market- 
by-market  approach.  The  drive, 
announced  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


vertising,  AN  PA,  is  designed  to 
hit  each  area  at  the  time  of  peak 
sales  opportunity. 

Newspaper  contracts  provide 
optional  insertion  dates  within  a 
16-day  period,  the  period  varying 
from  market  to  market.  The  first 
ad  will  be  run  in  each  market 
when  a  certain  temperature  level 
has  prevailed  for  two  successive 
days  during  the  period  designated 
for  the  area.  Or,  if  the  specified 
temperature  is  not  reached,  the 
campaign  is  to  start  on  the  last 
day  of  the  period. 

As  an  example,  in  one  city  the 
date  range  decided  upon  is  May 
5  to  20  and  the  temperature  is  72. 
11  that  temperature,  or  a  higher 
one,  is  recorded  on  May  10  and 
II,  the  campaign  will  start  in  that 
city  on  May  12.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  fails  to  hit  72  for  two  succes¬ 
sive  days,  the  campaign  starts 
May  20,  the  last  day  of  the  period. 

Date  ranges  and  temperature 
levels  have  been  specified  for  each 
of  the  26  markets  on  the  list.  Lo¬ 
cal  weather  bureau  records  set 
the  pattern  for  each  market. 

Schedules  Vary 

Newspaper  schedules  also  vary 
from  city  to  city.  In  most  cases, 
the  campaigns  will  cover  a  two- 
month  period,  with  four  to  six 
ads  scheduled  per  market.  Tlie 
kickoff  ads — 1,000  lines  in  most 
markets — will  be  followed  by  four 
or  five  600-line  ads. 

Theme  of  most  of  the  ads  is 
Summer’s  heat  and  humidity,  the 
ads  carrying  such  headlines  as 
“Escape  Hot  Weather”;  “Hot 
Humid  Weather  Ahead”;  “Turn 
Off  the  Heat,”  etc. 

In  two  cities,  however — Birm¬ 
ingham  and  Pittsburgh  —  RCA- 
Victor  is  testing  a  series  of  ads 
appealing  to  night  workers  specifi¬ 
cally.  In  these  campaigns,  ads 
will  not  only  plug  relief  from 
heat,  but  will  also  point  out  that 
an  air  conditioner  enables  the 
night  worker  (and  daytime  sleep¬ 
er)  to  shut  out  dust  and  noise. 
To  give  further  impact  to  this 
campaign,  leaflets  will  be  placed 
on  workers’  cars  in  factory  park¬ 
ing  lots. 

Headlines  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Pittsburgh  ads  will  follow 
these  lines:  “Now  Perfect  Day¬ 
time  Sleeping”;  “How  Nightwork- 


ers  Can  Sleep”;  and  “Cool  Quiet 
Daytime  Sleeping.” 

Melrose  Breaks  Tri-State 
Push  for  Three  Feathers 

A  sj^cial  tri  -  state  newspaper 
advertising  program  (via  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.)  designed  to  stim¬ 
ulate  sales  of  VSR  Three  Feathers 
blended  whiskey  has  been  launched 
by  Melrose  Distillers,  Inc. 

The  campaign  features  black 
and  white  ads  ranging  in  size 
from  600  to  1,000  lines  in  35 
leading  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut,  according  to 
Stanley  B.  Monasch,  brand  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  An  illustration  of 
the  VSR  Three  Feathers  package 
highlights  the  ad,  while  copy 
points  out  that  the  brand  is  “the 
finest  whiskey  of  all  the  blends.” 

"Ice-Maker"  Plugged 

By  Servel  in  Dailies 

Servel,  Inc.,  will  use  newspa¬ 
pers  in  key  cities  to  promote  its 
new  Ice  Maker  refrigerator  which 
makes  ice  cubes  as  fast  as  they 
are  used  and  stores  them  in  a 
basket.  The  saturation  campaign, 
employing  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  (via  Hicks  and  Greist), 
starts  this  week.  The  schedule 
will  be  repeated  twice  in  May, 
twice  in  June  and  twice  in  July. 

More  than  100  major  cities  are 
included  in  the  localized  campaign 
and  newspaper  circulation  to  be 
reached  is  figured  at  28,000,000. 
Full-  or  double-page  ads  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  round  out 
the  promotion. 

Burping  Pen  Plugged 

Eversharp  Co.’s  Writing  Instru¬ 
ment  Division  is  planning  exten¬ 
sive  advertising  in  Sunday  and 
daily  newspapers,  black  and  white 
and  color,  for  its  new  pen  called 
the  “Ventura.”  Pen  is  said  to 
“burp” — that  is,  expell  air  from 
the  ink  chamber  to  make  room 
for  more  ink.  Advertising  will  at 
first  be  limited  to  36  city  markets 
with  national  distribution  expected 
by  mid-Summer.  Dealers  will  get 
mats  ranging  in  size  from  56  to 
300  lines.  Point-of-sale  and  lapel 
tags  will  round  out  the  campaign. 

Old  Crow  in  Dailies 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
country  are  now  on  the  schedule 
for  a  new  “premium”  space  cam¬ 
paign  by  National  Distillers  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.  for  Old  Crow  bourbon. 
Ads  will  run  once  a  week  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  “Currier  and  Ives” 
series  appearing  in  national  mag¬ 
azines. 


More  Markets 
Is  Slow  Trend 
For  Book  Ads 

Newspapers  in  six  cities  aj 
counted  for  85  per  cent  of  tii! 
total  newspaper  advertising  lin¬ 
age  for  books  in  a  representatk 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  trade  bod 
(retail  book)  field.  This  fact  hj- 
been  brought  out  in  an  analysis  o: 
34  United  States  trade  book  pub 
lishers,  through  Media  Recori 
figures,  by  Frederick  M.  Shaineo: 
O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee,  newspape 
representatives.  New  York. 

Mr.  Shaine  recalled  that  i: 
1949  a  comparable  list  of  pub¬ 
lishers  was  analyzed  (E&P,  Marci 
19,  1949,  page  12)  and  showee 
that  89  per  cent  of  publishers’  ad¬ 
vertising  was  spent  in  the  sam; 
six  cities.  (New  York,  Chicago 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  Los  Ai 
geles  and  Washington,  D.  C.). 

’49  Volume  Greater 

Total  volume,  however,  was 
greater  in  1949  with  a  total  oi 
daily  and  Sunday  amounting  to 
1,951,258  lines.  In  1952  the  fig 
ure  was  1,778,066. 

The  85  and  89  per  cent  figure 
indicate  that  there  has  been  i 
move  on  the  part  of  some  pub 
lishers  to  decentralize  their  bodi 
advertising  away  from  the  prii-j 
cipal  six  cities.  However,  this' 
move,  Mr.  Shaine  contends,  is  w- 
a  strong  trend.  In  1949  a  total 
of  43  cities  ran  500  lines  or  moR 
of  trade  book  advertising,  k 
1952  this  had  jumped  to  59  citks 
Publishers  making  the  gradui 
move  away  from  concentratio;  ^ 
are;  Doubleday  &  Co.,  McGraw- 
Hill,  Henry  Holt,  Macmillan  ats 
Viking  Press. 

Mr.  Shaine  says  that 
laid  against  the  list  of  America: 
and  Canadian  cities  ranked  ac¬ 
cording  to  populations  or  buying 
power,  the  list  of  ‘major  booi 
markets’  seems  as  completely  dis¬ 
torted  as  reverse  plate  agate  type 
Aware  of  Problem 

He  adds  that  the  trade  book  in¬ 
dustry  is  aware  of  the  problec 
but  seems  powerless  or  unwilling 
generally  to  overcome  this  ab¬ 
normal  advertising  pattern.  Tb< 
industry  must,  it  claims,  do  ns 
promotion  in  “markets  with  pr^ 
gressive  retail  book  outlets  k 
quantity  as  well  as  quality,  mar¬ 
kets  where  people  are  most  literati 
and  intellectually  curious.  .  .  • 
In  addition,  the  industry  says  i® 
merchandising  facilities  have  bett 
limited. 

However,  book  clubs  and  mai 
order  book  advertisers  are  speffL 
ing  large  sums  through  dailies  aib 
Sunday  supplements  in  an  appta^ 
not  only  to  the  seven  to  10 
cent  of  the  American  public  whict 
buys  hard  back  books,  but  to  tin 
“lumberjack  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington  as  well  as  the  learned  pm 
fessor  at  New  York’s  Columbia 
University. 
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The  \tan  With  a  Jiliion  Friends 


Bob  Goddard,  who  writes  “In  Our  Town”  for  the  Globe,  must  have 
a  million  friends  .  .  .  maybe  a  jillion! 

The  reason,  we  think,  is  simple.  Bob  writes  about  people  .  .  . 
big  people,  little  people,  odd  people,  funny  people  . . .  but  always 
with  friendliness  and  understanding.  His  readers  know  that  every 
morning  in  the  Globe  they  can  read  about  themselves  or  people 
just  like  themselves. 

There’s  the  story  of  “Linda”  for  example.  A  lonely  little  girl  .  .  . 
doomed  by  cancer  . . .  who  liked  to  receive  mail.  When  followers  of 
“In  Our  Town”  read  about  her  the  response  was  overwhelming. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  letters,  cards  and  gifts  brightened  her 
few  remaining  weeks  of  life.  Bob  Goddard’s  readers  had  come  through. 

Or,  in  another  vein,  there  are  the  “Snappy  Dressers  About  Town” 
singled  out  by  Mr.  G.  These  worthies,  on  seeing  their  names  in  print, 
have  been  known  to  go  immediately  to  their  favorite  tailors  and 
order  as  many  as  ten  suits!  The  local  merchants,  needless  to  say, 
don’t  discount  Mr.  Goddard’s  influence. 

Nor  do  we  . . .  because  eventually  a  newspaper  must  look  at  something 
else  besides  circulation  figures  for  a  measure  of  its  standing  in 
the  community.  As  long  as  we  have  Bob  Goddard’s  “In  Our  Town” 
we’ll  know  ...  by  the  overwhelming  response  to  his  column  .  .  .  that 

*‘Wide  awake  St.  Louis 
reads  the  morning  Giobe*^ 


St.!£0uiis  ©lok'lOemocrat 
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Admen  Urged  to  Use  New 
Methods  to  Savvy  People 


To  make  advertising  resultful 
in  the  face  of  changed  shopping 
habits  and  other  obstacles  to  ad¬ 
vertising  productivity,  today’s  ad¬ 
men  must  use  new  techniques  and 
new  knowledge  to  understand  peo¬ 
ple  better,  Pierre  Martineau,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  research  di¬ 
vision,  last  week  told  members  of 
the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Motivation  studies  such  as  those 
being  undertaken  by  the  Tribune 
were  cited  by  Mr.  Martineau, 
speaking  on  “Researching  the  Hu¬ 
man  Being,”  as  an  example  of  new 
techniques  aimed  at  making  ad¬ 
vertising  more  effective. 

Car  Buying  Study 

The  Tribune  already  has  issued 
studies  which  reveal  basic  motiva¬ 
tions  that  cause  people  to  drink 
beer  and  to  smoke  cigarettes,  he 
pointed  out,  and  this  year  will  is¬ 
sue  more  of  them,  the  first  of 
v/hich  will  be  on  new  car  buying, 
with  a  psychological  appraisal  of 
advertising  themes  and  techniques. 

“It’s  all  too  easy,”  Mr.  Marti¬ 
neau  maintained,  “to  point  to 
shows  with  high  ratings  and  copy 
with  high  readership  where  prod¬ 


uct  sales  are  going  exactly  no¬ 
where.  .After  being  exposed  week 
in  and  week  out  to  commercials, 
the  reader  does  absolutely  nothing 
about  it.  Obviously  there  must  be 
a  missing  factor  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  which  has  to  do  with  the  mes¬ 
sage  itself.  What  is  said  just  isn’t 
sufficient  to  make  the  individual 
change  his  mind.  In  some  way  the 
message  simply  doesn’t  activate 
the  individual’s  basic  motivations. 

Art  of  Persuasion 

‘in  the  Tribune  studies  we  have 
been  able  to  point  to  copy  areas 
which  can  provide  a  gold  mine 
for  the  advertiser  by  spotlighting 
motivations  which  activate  behav¬ 
ior,”  he  said.  "The  economic  justi¬ 
fication  for  advertising  is  much 
more  than  mere  exposures  to 
countless  messages  which  never 
convince.  Advertising  is  the  art  of 
persuasion.  It  must  actually  per¬ 
suade  people  to  do  something  they 
haven’t  been  doing,  or  do  more  of 
it. 

“We  don’t  make  decisions  to 
buy  merchandise,  or  do  anything 
else,  in  fact,  just  on  the  basis  of 
words  we  are  exposed  to.  Any 
relationship  between  high  reader- 
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More  Newspapers 
Ban  Liquor  Ads 

Chicago — ^The  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Men’s  Research  Foundation 
reports  that  an  increasing  number 
of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
are  rejecting  liquor  advertising. 

In  1950  the  foundation  said 
some  199  daily  papers  in  183  cities 
banned  all  liquor  ads.  Latest  re¬ 
ports  show  that  193  dailies  exclude 
all  alcoholic  beverage  ads;  121 
permit  beer  advertising  only  and 
185  permit  beer  and  wine  ads  only. 


ship  ratings  and  high  sales  may 
be  purely  coincidental.  Actual 
persuasion  must  control  basic  mo¬ 
tives  in  the  human  personality. 

“This  isn’t  an  easy  field.  Where¬ 
as  most  of  us  can  readily  grasp 
statistical  research,  this  calls  for 
a  completely  new  background  of 
evaluation.  There  probably  will  be 
charlatans  galore  who  take  one 
good  quick  dose  of  Freud,  and 
thereby  become  ‘experts.’ 

“But  with  the  job  facing  us  to 
make  product  advertising  resultful 
in  the  face  of  vastly  changed  shop¬ 
ping  habits,  and  other  obstacles 
operating  to  reduce  advertising 
productivity,  we  aren’t  resource¬ 
ful  if  we  don’t  use  new  techniques 
and  new  knowledge  to  better  un¬ 
derstand  people. 

Blind  Spot 

“We’ve  been  taking  our  own 
medicine  for  so  long  about  the 
power  of  advertising  that  we’ve 
developed  a  blind  spot.  Most  of 
our  enthusiasm  revolves  around 
I  how  much  we’re  going  to  spend 
!  and  where  we  will  spend  it.  If 
we  have  a  bad  sales  problem  in 
1  St.  Louis,  just  turn  on  the  water 
and  cure  it. 

j  “But  it  isn’t  that  easy.  We  have 
I  to  start  thinking  more  about  the 
I  most  important  ingredient  of  all: 

I  what  we  are  going  to  say  and  will 
I  it  really  influence  our  prospects 
I  to  act.” 

I  ■ 

Bradley  Elected 
By  Coast  Bureau 

San  Francisco  —  Election  of 
Lester  G.  Bradley  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Di¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  was  announced  March  31 
by  H.  C.  Bernsten,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
board,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
&  Evening  Tribune,  succeeds 
Philip  L.  Jackson,  publisher,  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  who  died 
Feb.  14.  His  advancement  from 
the  vicepresidency  was  voted 
unanimously  by  the  directorate. 

■ 

Heads  4A's  Chapter 

Harry  W.  Witt  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.  He’s  Western  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  Car- 
1  lock,  McClinton  &  Smith. 


Hearing  Given 
To  Liquor  Ads 
In  Nebraska 

Lincoln,  Neb. — “All  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  world  won’t  sell  a 
product  unless  you  can  buy  it 
some  place,”  was  the  comment  of 
Lester  A.  Walker,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Fremont  Guide  i 
Tribune,  in  partial  answer  to  argu¬ 
ments  that  whiskey  advertising 
should  be  banned. 

Occasion  was  a  public  hearing 
here  last  week  at  which  Sen.  Cai- 
gjenter  of  Scottsbluff,  a  liquor  deal¬ 
er  himself,  said  “advertising  en-  i 
courages  the  additional  use  of  1 
whiskey.”  He  continued  that 
“When  a  man  wants  liquor  he  ' 
should  go  to  a  place  licensed  sole¬ 
ly  for  that  one  purpose  and  pkt  | 
out  what  he  wants,  but  should  not 
be  urged  through  advertising  to 
buy  this  or  that  particular  brand’ 

Lyle  Jonson,  assistant  busin«s  i 
manager  of  the  Omaha  WoM  [ 
Herald,  said  the  effect  of  such  a 
ban  would  be  to  restrict  the  right 
of  free  speech. 

Appearing  for  the  Nebraska  I 
Press  Association  Henry  Mead,  of 
Seward,  maintained  the  bill  would 
infringe  on  the  right  to  advertise  i 
a  product  sold  legally.  Mr.  Walkei  j 
added  that  the  public  has  a  ri^i  { 
to  know  where  to  buy  and  the 
quality  of  what  is  offered. 

Sen.  Cargjenter  has  asked  the 
judiciary  committee  to  delay  »c- 1 
tion  for  a  month  on  his  bill  “lx- 1 
cause  the  legislature  is  not  reads  , 
to  act  on  it  yet.” 

■ 

No  "Spec'  Advertising 
li  Bill  Goes  Through 

A  Nebraska  bill  to  prohibit  ad¬ 
vertising  of  prices  or  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  eyeglasses  is  now  before 
the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  Presented  by  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  Optometrists  Association,  it  is 
designed  to  plug  the  present  law's 
avenue  of  escape  for  retailers  who 
want  to  advertise. 

Under  the  present  setup,  of- 
tometrists  may  not  advertise  price 
or  terms,  but  sellers  of  eyeglasse 
may.  Some  in  favor  of  the  bill  de 
dared  there  had  been  abuses  of 
the  present  law,  but  Lester  Walk 
er,  president  of  the  Nebraska  Oih- 
state  Dailies  Association,  said. 
“No  newspaper  worth  its  sat 
would  take  fraudulent  or  decei' 
ing  advertising.” 

■ 

Agency  Opens  Nuclear 
Energy  Inio  Division 

A  nuclear  energy  informatio: 
division  has  been  created  by  Be- 
zell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Donald  D.  Hoover, 
head  of  eastern  operations  for  the 
agency.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  such  step  taken  in  the  publt 
relations-advertising  field. 
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Doors  to  better  living 


Ihey’re  the  doors  of  a  2-iii-l  refrigerator-freezer  combination — a  home  appliance 
of  advanced  design  made  by  The  Coolerator  Company,  an  associate  of 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation. 

A  famous  name  in  refrigeration  for  44  years,  Coolerator  joins  with  IT&T  in 

introducing  new  improvements,  new  standards  of  pt'rformance  offering  higher 
standards  of  living  for  the  American  family.  Vt  ith  perfecte<l  automatic  defrost, 
roll-out  shelves  and  every  other  modern  convenience  feature,  this  new  Coolerator 
appliance  embodies  what  every  woman  wants  in  her  new  refrigerator. 

For  the  manufacture  of  Coolerator  refrigerators,  home  freezers,  electric  ranges  and 
room  air  conditioners,  as  in  the  diversified  products  of  other  IT&T  associate  companies 
...  IT&T  leadership  in  research  and  engineering  opens  the  doors  to  better  living. 


INTiRNATIONAL  TELtPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Bread  Streat,  N«w  York  4,  N.  IK 

For  full  informatioD  on  Coolerator  appliancrx,  write  to  The  Coolerator  Company,  Duluth  1,  Minn. 
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Institute  of  Life  Insurance 

Central  Source  of  Information  about  Life  Insurance 
488  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  April  11.  I® 


Life  Insurance,  Americans  most 
widely  used  form  of  thrift,  is  of 
interest  to  3  out  of  every  4  families. 

What  happens  to  the  money  people  put  into 
it?  Where  are  these  funds  invested?  What 
about  the  benefit  payments  that  return  to 
the  people? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things  American 
families  want  to  know  about  life  insurance 
which  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
financial  security. 

To  provide  the  answers,  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  gathers  facts  about  the  life 
insurance  business  from  the  over  700  life 
insurance  companies. 


These  facts  are  interpreted  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  general  public  interest.  They  pro¬ 
vide  the  base  for  many  of  the  Institute’s 
informational  activities.  For  example,  they 
are  used  in  the  Institute’s  nation-wide  ad¬ 
vertising  messages,  one  of  which  is  shown  at 
the  left. 

Among  other  things,  the  Institute  sends 
out  statistical  data  in  the  form  of  the  annual 
“Fact  Book,’’  “Graphic  Facts,’’  and  “The 
Tally’’  for  the  information  of  editors,  writers, 
and  publishers. 

Through  these  services,  the  Institute  is 
helping  to  broaden  the  understanding  of  a 
subject  that  touches  closely  nearly  every 
American  family. 


graphh  fwts 


The  booklets  and  charts  shown  above 
can  be  helpful  as  source  material  for 
editors  and  feature  writers.  They  are 
yours  for  the  asking. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Chicago  Firm  Outlines 
ROP  Color  Standards 


POPULATION 
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ROCK  ISLAND  7^^ 
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UNITED  PRESS 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Almost  everyone  agrees  that 
the  new  department  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  fits  nicely 
into  the  cabinet,  but  it  remains  to 
be  discovered  how  it  can  be  fit 
into  a  headline. 


The  weatherman  can  take  com¬ 
fort  in  one  thing  this  spring.  He 
isn’t  the  guy  who  told  us  how 
much  worse  things  were  going  to 
be  as  a  result  of  Stalin’s  death. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Chicago — Another  step  toward 
better  quality  run-of-paper  color 
reproduction  in  newspapers  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  latest  report  by  Lake 
Shore  Electrotype  of  Chicago,  a 
division  of  Electrographic  Corp. 

The  Lake  Shore  brochure  deals 
with  “Recommended  Quality 
Standards  on  ROP  Color  Materials 
for  Agencies  and  Advertisers.”  As 
a  first  step.  Lake  Shore  compiled, 
printed  and  made  available  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  its  report  on  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Requirements.  As  a 
result  of  its  surveys.  Lake  Shore 
developed  a  mat  for  direct  casting 
which  produced  precise  register 
and  increased  clarity  and  contrast. 
Next,  the  Bista  Premadeready  mat 
was  developed,  which  sharpened 
still  further  the  reproduction  of 
ROP  color. 

In  the  interest  of  continued 
progress.  F.  E.  Reilly,  president  of 
Lake  Shore,  prepared  a  new  12- 
page  brochure  containing  infor¬ 
mation  compiled  in  a  survey  of 
newspapers  to  determine  quality 
standards  for  ROP  color  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  is  designed  to  assist  news¬ 
papers,  agencies  and  engraving 
technical  men  in  the  preparation 
of  ROP  color  ads. 

“Color  has  emerged  as  one  of 
the  foremost  aspects  of  newspaper 
printing,”  said  Mr.  Reilly,  whose 
firm  is  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal’s  recently  announced  ROP 
Color  Service  for  Newspapers. 
(E&P,  April  4,  page  9.)  The 
Journal  is  offering  to  newspapers 
a  continual  flow  of  color  material 
under  a  pool  arrangement  which 
will  help  newspapers  to  recapture 
some  of  the  costs  incurred  in  pro¬ 
ducing  their  original  color  plates. 

Lake  Shore’s  latest  brochure  is 
based  on  mechanical  requirements 
of  every  U.  S.  newspaper  which 
now  prints  ROP  color.  It  contains 
valuable  data  which  can  be  used 
by  agencies  and  photoengravers  in 
preparing  plates  for  newspaper 
ROP  color. 

ROP  Color  Improved 

“Fidelity  of  reproduction  and 
uniformity  of  press  run  have  be¬ 
come  almast  synonymous  with 
color  printing  as  the  result  of  the 
high  quality  magazine  production 
which  is  obtained  today,”  states  the 
foreword  of  the  Lake  Shore  bro¬ 
chure. 

“Because  of  this,  large  national 
advertisers  have  become  quality 
conscious  and  are  looking  for  the 
same  results  in  newspaper  ROP 
color  advertising.  .  .  .  Through 
constant  research  and  development 
by  the  newspapers,  ink  makers, 
and  press  manufacturers,  each 
newspaper  has  been  steadily  im- 


“A  recent  survey  indicated  an 
increase  of  242  per  cent  in  the  use 
of  ROP  color  during  represent¬ 
ative  weeks  in  one  year.  Its  rapid 
growth  is  reflected  in  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  ROP  color  is  receiving 
in  the  planning  budgets  by  leading 
national  advertisers  and  justly  so, 
for  only  in  the  daily  newspaper 
can  the  national  advertiser  local¬ 
ize  his  printed  advertising.  With 
this  rapid  advance  and  greatly  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  newspaper 
ROP  color  by  national  advertisers, 
it  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  of  materials  used  for  re¬ 
production.” 

Offers  Specifications 
In  its  copyrighted  booklet.  Lake 
Shore  outlines  in  detail  its  own 
specifications  and  gives  art  stand¬ 
ards,  including  materials  and  com¬ 
position;  engraving  standards;  and 
newspaper  standards  and  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Lake  Shore  points  out  that  here¬ 
tofore,  neither  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  nor  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  have 
issued  standard  specifications, 
either  separately  or  jointly,  for 
the  preparation  of  ROP  color  art¬ 
work,  or  the  making  of  engrav¬ 
ings,  proofs  and  duplicate  printing 
materials. 

“We  still  receive  originals  from 
advertisers  or  agencies  from  which 
a  good  newspaper  printed  result  is 
just  not  possible.”  states  Lake 
Shore.  “This  is  the  result  of  the 
advertiser,  the  agency,  and  the 
engraver  not  having  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  stressing  the  handling 
of  drop-out  highlights,  vignettes, 
shoulders,  halftone  depth,  register 
marks,  and  true  gradation  of 
tone.” 

Lake  Shore  explains,  “We  feel 
that  the  advertiser,  the  agency, 
the  engraver,  we  as  mat  suppliers, 
and  the  newspaper  can  expect  to 
achieve  the  maximum  results  in 
ROP  color  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations  made 
in  this  brochure  and  the  many 
instructions  sent  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

The  suggested  standards  are 
outlined,  including  tables  of 
recommendations  on  materials  to 
be  sent  to  newspapers  for  full 
page  and  less  than  full  page  ROP 
color  ads.  Copies  of  the  brochure 
are  available  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  Lake  Shore  Electrotype 
Division,  1224  W.  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago  7. 


Call  Merchandising 
'Moochandising' 

Merchandising  in  some  casa 
was  defined  as  “Moochandisiag' 
last  week  by  Max  E.  Buck,  diitc 
tor  of  merchandising,  advertish: 
and  promotion  for  WNBC  ani 
WNBT. 

Speaking  before  the  Merchat 
dising  Executives  Club  in  Nn 
York  City,  Mr.  Buck  put  it  this 
way:  “Too  often  merchandisiii 
means  mooching  as  much  as 
sible  from  the  retailer — free  dis¬ 
play  space,  free  signs,  free  spaa 
in  ads  and  the  use  of  highly-pai; 
help.” 

He  said  merchandisnig  is  a  t«<v 
way  street  with  no  space  for  part 
ing. 


Newspapers 
Invited  To 
loin  ARF 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Newspaper  | 
were  invited  to  join  the  AdverL-i 
ing  Research  Foundation  in  fei 
same  manner  as  other  media  . 
including  magazines  and  broaii 
casters — have  already  done,  in  li 
talk  given  this  week  by  ARF| 
President  Edgar  Kobak  at  a  mce ! 
ing  of  the  St.  Louis  Ad  Club.  ■ 

“Not  only  is  the  door  widti 
open  for  newspapers  to  come  it  i 
but  the  ‘welcome  mat’  is  out  fe! 
them,”  Mr.  Kobak  said.  “Severii 
newspapers  have  indicated  seriocj 
interest  in  becoming  subscribrl 
to  the  Foundation.” 

He  pointed  out  that  many  ner-i 
papers  throughout  the  nation  li-i 
ready  are  well  acquainted  with  ft] 
Foundation  through  the  readersh:! 
research  studies  conducted  hi 
ARF  in  its  Continuing  Study  e; 
Newspaper  Reading. 

“Altogether,  the  Foundatio; 
has  made  142  readership  studif 
of  daily  newspapers,  ranging  it] 
size  from  16  to  96  pages  and 
circulation  from  8.570  to  635, 34F 
In  this  same  series,  the  ARF  al* 
has  made  readership  studies  O' 
three  Sunday  papers — the  Cind’ 
iiati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  the  M 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  and  t!t| 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ohserver-Dispaid 
he  said. 

‘The  Foundation’s  work  wi" 
newspapers  has  not  been— ai; 
will  not  be — restricted  to  readc 
ship  studies.  The  .ARF  has  jtf; 
published  its  first  newspaper 
dience  study,  which  was  made  H 
the  request  of  the  Des 
(Iowa)  Sunday  Register.  •'^1 
might  be  expected,  this  Sundt’ 
newspaper  audience  study  is  gf 
ting  a  lot  of  well-deserved  attc 
tion  from  advertisers  and  advfi 
tising  agencies  who  know  t!* 
value  of  an  ARF  validated  rt. 
search  job.  Furthermore,  it’s  gf  j 
ling  a  lot  of  attention  arnoc,-] 


Gonia  Joins  Weaver 

James  D.  Gonia  has  joined 

_ _ _  _  _ _ j  _  Weaver,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre-  newspaper  publishers — as  we  ktjH 

proving  the  quality  of  its  color  sentatives  of  Atlanta  and  Tyler,  from  the  large  number  of  orde 
printing.  .  .  .  Tex.  they’ve  sent  in  for  copies.” 
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Who  got  the  most  from 
our  customers  dollar? 


The  tax  collectors  ? 

YIS!  The  federal,  state  and  local  tax 
collectors  got  ISJaf  of  every  dollar  paid  in 
by  Union  Oil  customers.  In  other  words, 
they  got  more  than  Jive  times  as  much 
as  the  owners  of  the  business  and  one 
quarter  more  than  Union  Oil  employees. 


Th*  remaining  5tVi<  of  the  customer’s 
dollar  was  divided  among  the  many  costs 
of  doing  business:  raw  materials,  trans¬ 
portation;  interest  on  borrowed  money; 
and  wear  and  tear  of  facilities  and 
exhaustion  of  oil  and  gas  reserves. 


UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA.  OCTOIER  17, 1090 


To  sum  it  up  — 1952  was  the  best  sales 
year  in  our  62-year  history.  Yet  the 
40,302  owners  of  our  business  received 
only  a  fraction  over  3r  from  every  cus¬ 
tomer’s  dollar.  That’s  far  less  than  many 
people  in  this  country  believe  goes  to  the 
owners  of  a  big  business. 


nis  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why 
American  business  functions.  We  hope  you’ll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 

Manufacturers  of  Royal  Triton,  the  amazing  purplo  motor  oil 


The  employees? 

NO!  In  wages,  salaries  and  benefits,  our  employees  received  out  of 
every  dollar  paid  in  by  Union  Oil  customers  during  1952. 

Our  payroll,  including  benefits,  totaled  $50*4  million.  Divided  among  our 
8,756  employees,  this  amounted  to  an  average  of  $5,810  per  person. 


The  shareowners? 

NO!  Our  profits  in  1952  were  $271^  million,  or 
SHe  of  each  customer’s  dollar.  Of  this  amount, 
our  preferred  and  common  shareowners  re¬ 
ceived  3h(  per  customer  dollar.  Total  dividends 
paid  to  our  40,302  owners  of  common  shares 
averaged  $261.34  per  person. 


remaining  profits  of  per  customer 
dollar  had  to  be  returned  to  the  business 
to  help  pay  for  replacement  of  worn-out 
equipment  and  necessary  expansion  re¬ 
quired  by  the  West’s  greatly  accelerated 
demand  for  petroleum  products. 
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Here’s  a  faster,  easier,  "foolproof” 
way  to  get  tomorrow’s  news . . . 
all  of  it,  without  error! 


Cub  Corder  is  the  recently  introduced,  widely  pub¬ 
licized,  completely  portable,  all-battery-powered 
recorder  that  signals  a  new  era  in  the  exchange 
of  audible  human  expression — a  boon  to  reporters ! 


OROE.R 


Goes  Anywhere!  ^ 
Records  Anywhere!  ^ 
Ploys  Bock  Anywhere! 


Send  for  the 
complete  facts 
TODAY 


Just  a  few  Cub  Corder  uses: 

Record  interview  and  events  aboard 
ship,  train  or  plane,  independent  of 
power  lines  •  Accident  and  disaster 
coverage  •  Public  opinion  interviews 
•  Man-on-the-street  programs  •  Cross 
country  sporting  events  •  Expedi¬ 
tions  and  explorations  •  Police  man¬ 
hunts  •  Protection  recordings  on 
remote  broadcasts  •  On-location  in¬ 
terviews  with  V.I.P.s  •  Foreign  cor¬ 
respondents. 


Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Cub  Corder. 


I  Delaware  1,  Ohio 

Export:  25  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  7.  N-  'f- 
Cable:  trtropartj.  New  York 
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Publicists  Blcime 

continued  from  page  22 

that  editors  ever  give  the  agency 
publicity  man  the  run-around  or 
earfuls  of  doubletalk.  The  one 
thing  John  Dromey  wants  from 
newspapermen  is  a  tipoff  when 
'  the  latter  is  getting  an  interview 
with  a  client.  That  way,  he  says, 
he  knows  what  is  going  on  and 
can  often  help  the  reporter  with 
I  background  information. 

If  a  story  is  not  printed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Anderson  &  Cairns 
man,  the  fault  lies  either  in  lack 
of  space  or  the  item  is  not  news¬ 
worthy.  This  is  assuming  the 
piece  has  been  written  with  all 
the  facts  and  in  a  way  that  makes 
it  most  easily  understood  by  the 
rewrite  man. 

The  other  publicity  man  who 
wishes  to  remain  nameless  has  no 
gripe  with  the  newspapers  and 
feels  he  gets  a  fair  shake,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  certain 
observations  that  he  feels  are 
truisms.  Says  he,  “I  wish  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  would  kick  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  the  sit-down,” 
and  he  goes  on  to  state  that,  in 
various  departments,  publicity  is 
controlled  by  the  business  office. 
But  he  admits  there  is  a  limit  as 
to  how  much  kicking  editorial 
should  do.  The  newspapers  are  in 
business  to  make  money,  and  the 
editor,  after  all,  doesn’t  know  the 
local  use  of  a  product  being 
plugged  in  a  release  unless  it’s 
through  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  After  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  gets  through  with  pub¬ 
licity  copy,  he  says,  it  stands  on 
its  merit  before  the  editor. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  he  main¬ 
tains,  the  newspapers  are  edited 
for  the  reader,  not  the  advertiser. 
He  continues,  “If  newspapers  want 
to  improve  the  material  they  get 
they  must  not  fall  for  junk  and 
forget  their  obligation  to  their 
readers.  A  lot  do.  They’re  so 
busy  they  run  stuff  readers  aren’t 
interested  in.  ‘Will  the  reader 
like  this?’  If  the  affirmative  reply 
to  this  test  question  is  ever  lost 
sight  of,  even  for  an  instant,  the 
paper  is  falling  down  on  its  job.” 
He  admits  that  a  lot  of  publicity 
is  no  good  and  that  editors  get 
annoyed  by  the  fact,  but,  he  adds, 
this  is  due  to  the  mailing  list 
system. 

A  lot  of  publicity  men,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  make  up  a  long  list  and 
send  out  all  their  releases  to  the 
names  on  this  list.  This  is  bad 
for  two  reasons,  he  states.  It 
overlooks  the  local  angle  and  the 
personal  angle.  Why  give  Kala¬ 
mazoo  a  national  story  that  has 
no  bearing  on  Kalamazoo?  he 
asks.  Yet  a  lot  of  publicists  do 
this,  he  believes.  On  top  of  this, 
he  says  the  editor  gives  attention 
as  he  receives  it.  He  likes  to  get 
a  personal  letter  along  with  the 
release,  something  that  brings  in 
a  feeling  of  the  personal  approach 
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rather  than  a  release  with  go 
salutation. 

Something  most  editors  don’t 
realize,  he  continues,  is  that  reanii 
of  publicity  has  to  be  issued  for 
the  record,  and  it  goes  out  by  ftt 
hogshead  without  hope  of  publi 
cation. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Ho\i 
would  you  improve  the  publicin 
picture?”  this  informant  said 
“Brains!  Pay  people  to  thinL 

long  as  newspapers  print  junk 
the  publicist  will  send  it  out.” 

(Next:  The  Editors’  Point 
of  View.) 

■ 

Daily's  Ad  Manager 
Gets  Bull  Promotion 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — In  or-  \ 
der  to  simplifly  the  handling  of 
its  advertising,  the  Pacific  Coas: 
Aberdeen  Angus  Association  has ' 
named  A.  D.  Addison,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Klamath  Falb 
Herald  and  News  to  write  copy 
mail  out  mats,  submit  an  overi 
bill  and  pay  the  individual  news 
papers. 

The  association’s  annual  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  centers  around  hs 
annual  Aberdeen  Angus  show  anif 
sale  to  be  held  this  year  in  Klam¬ 
ath  Falls  on  April  12  and  13. 
There  will  be  127  animals,  reg 
istered  and  commercial  Angus 
bulls  and  females  in  the  show  and 
sale.  Last  year’s  sale  proceeds 
amounted  to  about  $65,000,  switb 
the  grand  champion  Angus  buT 
being  bid  in  at  $4,000.  This  year's 
sale  is  the  sixth  annual  event.  The 
advertising  budget  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  about  one-fifth  over 
previous  shows. 

Advertising  is  scheduled  in  Ore 
gon  in  the  Eugene  Register-Guari 
Salem  Oregon  Statesman,  Bake 
Democrat-Herald,  the  Bend  Bulk- 
tin.  Burns  Times-Herald,  Laki 
County  Examiner,  Ontario  Argus 
Observer,  Corvallis  Gazette-Time 
Grants  Pass  Courier,  Portlani 
Oregonian  and  the  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  and  News.  In  California 
the  papers  used  are  the  Reddint 
Record-Searchlight  and  Modn 
County  Record. 

m 

Netv  Agency  Formed 
In  New  York;  Boston 

Platt,  Zachary  &  Sutton,  Inc., « 
the  name  of  an  advertising  agency 
just  formed  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  President  is  Rutherford 
Platt  who  is  merging  the  28-year- 
old  Platt-Forbes  agency  and  ib 
employes  into  the  new  organia- 
tion. 

Other  partners  are  George  1 1 
Zachary  and  Felix  M.  Sutton.  The  I 
former  has  resigned  from  Lenneu 
&  Newell,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Sutt® ; 
comes  from  Grey  Advertising 
Some  of  the  new  agency's  accounts 
are  Howe  Folding  Furniture.  Inc- 
National  Distillers  Products  Corp 
(G  &  D  wines  and  vermouth). 
Oxo  Beef  Cubes  and  Fluid  Oxo. 
and  Paterson  Parchment  Paper. 
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Here's  a  new,  complete  color-service 
package  for  your  newspaper 


Subscribing  newspapers 
will  get  these  two  ^ 
services  . . . 


ROP  COLOR  SERVICE 
OFFERS  MATERIAL 
FROM  THESE  SOURCES 


1.  EDITORIAL  SUBJECTS  IN  COLOR 

from  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  other  newspapers.  More 
than  500  pages  to  chtwse  from! 

7.  ORIGINAL  RETAIL  COLOR  ADS— 

50  pages  in  ’53  from  the  Vogue- 
Wright  Art  Studios  of  Chicago 
—  designed  especially  to  serve 
your  advertisers. 

3.  COLOR  ADVERTISING  FROM 
MILWAUKEE  STORES  —  839 

pages  in  color  from  Milwaukee 
stores  and  national  advertisers 
appeared  in  The  Journal  last 
year.  Many  of  these  smart  cttlor 
ads  will  be  available  for  your 
local  use. 

4.  NATIONAL  AND  *‘CO-OP'* 
COLOR  ADS  —  Typical  cotiper- 
ative  advertising  using  color, 
permitting  your  advertisers  to 
use  color  effectively  at  modest 
rates. 

5.  COLOR  PAGES  FROM  MANY 
PAPERS  — Many  of  the  best 
color  pages  of  ROP  subscribers. 
A  method  for  you  to  get  back 
part  of  your  original  plate  costs. 

Subscribe  Now! 


1.  WEEKLY  COLOR  FILE 


Contains  tear  sheets  and  proofs 
of  editorial,  retail  advertising  and  manufaaurer’s  coopera¬ 
tive  pages  in  two,  three  and  four  colors. 


LOW  "COST  MATS  —  Simply  make  your  selection  from 
The  Color  File  and  order  the  type  of  reproduction  mats  you 
need.  Fast  service  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 


To  meet  the  growing  need  for  more  ROP  color  material,  The  Milwaukee 
Journal,  in  cooperation  with  Lake  Shore  Electrotype,  has  created  a  new  serv¬ 
ice  for  newspapers.  This  national  "color  service  pool”  makes  available  to 
subscribers  editorial  and  advertising  color  subjects  and  the  reproduction  mats 
necessary  for  their  use. 

Think  what  this  can  mean  to  your  paper  in  extra  revenue!  More  advertisers 
will  use  color  because  they  can  get  top  quality  at  a  fraction  of  the  original 
production  cost.  Moreover,  you  can  improve  and  diversify  your  editorial 
color  .  .  .  achieve  better  printing  quality  .  .  .  make  regular  use  of  ROP  color 
easier,  more  attractive,  less  costly.  What's  more,  through  ROP  Color  Service, 
)oi/  may  recapture  some  of  the  costs  of  produchig  your  original  color  plates. 
Subscribers  can  submit  their  own  color  features  for  use  by  other  papers. 

The  first  issue  of  The  Weekly  Color  File  is  available  now.  You  can  start 
using  this  remarkable,  new'  scrsice  immediately.  Write  today  for  full  details 
and  costs. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal  ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  for  Newspapers 

333  West  State  Street  •  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
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Local-Level  Ads  Put  Dant 
Bourbon  Among  Top  Sellers 


When  Kentucky’s  115-year-old 
Dant  Distillery  Co.  began  to  in¬ 
vade  the  country’s  markets  with 
distinctive  ads  and  localized  news¬ 
paper  promotion  (via  Lambert  & 
Feasley,  Inc.),  it  took  just  eight 
months  to  climb  to  a  position 
among  the  top-selling  bottled-in¬ 
bond  bourbons. 

The  Dant  success  story,  told  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
is  summed  up  in  two  lines  of 
dialogue  on  the  cover  of  a  Bureau 
folder:  “How  did  that  there  Dant 
feller  get  so  big?”  “Way  I  heered 
it,  he  went  plumb  local.” 

Well  known  in  the  midwest 
since  1836,  the  Bureau  relates,  J. 
W.  Dant  bourbon  didn’t  step  out 
on  a  large  scale  until  a  decade 
ago  when  the  firm  became  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  United  Distillers  of 
America,  Inc.  (The  Melrose  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Schenley  Distillers  recently 
bought  the  Dant  brand  from 
United.)  The  big  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  got  under  way  with  the 
United  executives’  decision  in  mid- 
1950  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  Dant  label  to  make  its  na¬ 
tional  debut. 


^verything  in^ 
Baltimorel^lves 
/  /aroundx  \ 


THE^^&SUN 


Suggesting  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  as  the  basic  medium, 
Dant’s  advertising  agency  turned 
up  two  simple  facts  for  United. 
It  found  that  the  average  Dant 
buyer  was  “far  above  average  in¬ 
telligence,  education,  background 
and  taste”;  and  that  the  average 
newspaper  and  magazine  reader 
“had  become  largely  ‘immune’  to 
liquor  advertising  of  the  ordinary 
kind.” 

Challenge  Presented 
This  presented  a  real  challenge 
for  a  whiskey  advertiser.  United 
knew  it  was  one  thing  to  be  a  hot- 
shot  in  local  circles;  that  now  it 
had  to  find  a  way  to  beat  the  wise 
old  whiskey  advertisers  at  their 
own  game — those  who  had  been 
in  the  national  spotlight  for  years. 

Dant  made  a  creditable  show¬ 
ing  in  its  first  round  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  although  the  $50,000  cam¬ 
paign  came  at  a  time  when  deal¬ 
ers  were  burdened  down  with  top- 
heavy  inventories,  and  liquor  vol¬ 
ume —  big  premium  brands  in¬ 
cluded — was  on  the  skids. 

The  ads — 100  to  120  lines  once 
a  week  for  six  months  in  30  news- 


NEWSPAPERS 

Dotnq  Qteeiit 
■i^inqs  in  A 

market 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 


COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


papers— were  deceptively  simple.  Cr^rinn  Prfrl©V«i 
There  was  nothing  fancy  about  OpiUig  X'dllCyS 
them,  the  story  continues,  no  gim-  ?!  VkV 

micks,  not  even  a  price  tag.  uy 

When  Newton  Kook  stepped  in  nO 
as  vicepresident  and  general  sales  IT XT  OOCl©Xy 
manager  of  United,  he  wanted  a 

special  twist  for  the  second  new  -  j^^ences  of  national  impon- 
paper  campaign  that  would  sell 

more  Dant  in  more  places  He  America’s  1953 

was  convinced  at  the  outset  that  development,  it 

the  way  to  sell  Dant  was  by  open-  announced  this  week  by  Rob- 
mg  up  one  market  at  a  time,  ^  Bliss,  New  York,  executive 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston.  Moss. 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


ing  up  one  market  at 


working  closely  with  ocal  dis-  evident  of  the  national  body, 

tributors  and  using  local  papers.  -phe  Spring  events  will  be  co-spon- 
Mr.  Kewks  final  strategy  was  .^^ed  by  chapters  of  the  Societv 


based  on  his  observation  that  the 
copy  “pattern”  of  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  repeated  itself.  Except  for  the 
brand  name,  many  of  the  ads 


which  now  number  24,  ranginf 
from  Boston  to  Hawaii. 

The  Atlanta  Chapter  will  hold 


might  have  come  from  the  same  ^  one-day  session,  April  16,  on 


mold.  He  wanted  something 
“different.” 

Soon  the  new  big,  bold,  buck¬ 
eye  Dant  ads  were  ready  to  be 
unveiled.  They  were  packed  with 
the  solid  kind  of  information  that 
would  stop  the  newspaper  reader, 
pull  him  to  attention,  stay  with 


the  campus  of  Emory  University, 
in  connection  with  the  Spring 
meeting  of  the  PRSA’s  national 
board  of  directors  to  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  April  17-18. 

Major  Event  in  Hawaii 
The  Hawaii  Chapter,  one  of 
FRSA’s  oldest,  will  sponsor  a  PR 


him.  The  plainspoken  copy  was  Clinic  in  Honolulu,  April  23-24 
completely  different  from  the  kid-  A  group  of  PRSA  officials  from 


glove  “quality  approach.” 

One  Drawback 

The  one  drawback  to  launching 
the  new  campaign  was  the  mid- 


the  mainland  will  attend  what  b 
billed  as  “the  best  PR  event  ever 
undertaken  in  Hawaii.” 

The  Society’s  West  Coast  chap 


summer  slump  in  the  liquor  busi-  ters  plan  one-day  events:  South¬ 


ness.  How  would  Dant  gain  the 
cooperation  of  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers?  Again  Mr.  Kook  had  the 
answer.  He  told  them  Dant  was 


ern  California  Chapter,  on  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California's 
campus  (Los  Angeles),  in  a 
fourth  annual  event,  April  29;  and 


able  to  lower  prices  drastically  be-  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter, 
cause  of  its  favorable  inventory  April  30,  at  the  Fairmount  Hotel, 
position — since  dealers’  shelves  Four  Chapters  Combine 
weren’t  overstocked,  there  was  no  on  May  5,  the  Cincinnati  Chap 
need  for  complicated  price  adjust-  ,er  will  co-sponsor  an  All-Ohio 

Workshop  with  the  three  other 


Dealers  fell  in  line  fast,  the  Ohio  chapters,  at  Cincinnati.  j 
Bureau  story  continues  As  work-  ^  . 

mg  partners  with  Dant,  they  were  orc  conferences  art  > 

?aZ"o‘f*’ouw1Lion*  PlanL  to  offer  an  op^unity  for  ! 

The  n?w^  Dant  'all-newspaper  Public  relations  people  to  sit  dowj 
_  •  u  L  fi  ,  ■  .u  1?  and  discuss  working  PR  problems 

development,  'with  repre««. 


campaign  broke  first  in  the  highly 


competitive  New  York  market, 

.ho - !  atives  of  business  managemenL 


setting  the  pattern  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  state-by-state  program: 


education,  government,  and  public 
service  organizations.  Although 


1.500-line  ads  to  start,  follow-ups 

unn  .  onn  i-  i  _  Sponsored  by  PRSA,  whose  mem- 

of  600  to  800  lines.  In  some  mar-  i  too  » 

_ _ 1  ./Art  1-  J  bers  number  more  than  1,600  ex- 

was  run  ecutives  in  43  states  and  8  foreip  ^ 

Six  weeks  later,  Dant  had  be-  ^  I 

come  the  largest  seller  in  its  class  ‘’y  any  person  having  ^ 

-Vvwfi,  c.  A  1  interest  in  public  relations,  he 

in  New  York  State.  And,  says  • . 

Assistant  General  Sales  Manager 


David  Krasner,  “no  one’s  taken 

that  position  away  from  us.”  Would  Sell  Space 

Everywhere  the  story  was  the_  hm  -i  m  ir» 
same,  the  folder  relates.  In  less  Oil  Mail  TlUCK,  DOX 
than  a  month  Dant  was  New  Jer-  Rep.  Henry  J.  Latham  (R- 
sey’s  number  one  bonded  hour-  n.  Y.)  suggested  in  Washington,  j 
bon;  In  Virginia,  1,000  cases  were  d.  c.,  last  week  that  the  govern-  jj 
sold  in  six  weeks  ( 300  more  than  nient  sell  advertising  space  on  the  • 
the  nearest  competitor).  For  every  sides  of  postal  trucks  and  on  mail 
case  sold  before,  today  Dant  sells  boxes. 

25.  And  Dant  kept  to  this  fast  jn  a  letter  to  Postmaster  Gen-  ^ 
pace  last  year  with  a  newspaper  eral  Arthur  E.  Summerfield,  Rep  t 
investment  of  only  $100,000  in  50  Latham  said  he  thought  the  idea  I 
major  markets.  would  help  offset  big  postal  defr  I 

Quoting  United  executives,  the  cits.  “1  would  be  most  happy  to  I 


folder  states,  “An  attractive  price, 
proper  timing  and  guts  enough  to 
use  big  space  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  did  the  trick.” 


introduce  appropriate  legislation 
if  that  is  necessary,”  he  wrote  in 
an  effort  to  start  the  move. 
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IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  to  run  a  home.  Going 
over  their  family  coets  for  the  year  are  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Winston  P.  Corbett  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Corbett, 
an  accountant,  has  been  employed  by  Standard 
Oil  for  more  than  26  years.  Having  kept  family 
budgets  for  24  years,  he  knows  how  important  it 
is  for  both  a  family  and  a  business  to  be  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.  In  many  ways,  he  says, 
business  and  family  budgets  are  much  alike. 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  wisely 
spent  to  assure  our  more  than  51,000 
employees  steady  work,  above-average 
earnings  and  financial  protection  against 
such  emergencies  as  sickness  and  acci¬ 
dents.  Modern  oil  industry  equipment, 
though  costly,  helps  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  the  earnings  of  employees 
like  Everett  Levitt,  above,  of  our 
Whiting  refinery.  A  single  structure 
such  as  a  catalytic  cracker  may  cost 
several  million  dollars. 


Where  does 

the  money  go 


IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  to  find  new 
oil  reserves.  Drilling  a  well  in  an  un¬ 
proved  area  may  cost  anywhere  from 
fifty  thousand  to  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  There’s  a  big  risk,  too.  On  an 
industry-wide  average,  the  odds  are 
eight  to  one  against  a  “wildcat”  drilling 
operation  discovering  commercial  quan¬ 
tities  of  oil.  Despite  this.  Standard  Oil 
is  searching  continually  for  new  sources 
of  oil,  helping  to  build  up  the  nation’s 
petroleum  reserves. 


"The  next  biggest  item — even  bigger 
than  our  payroll — was  taxes.  Taxes 
accounted  for  17.8%  of  what  we  took 
in.  While  that  figure  includes  our  own 
taxes  and  those  we  collected  from 
customers  for  national,  state  and 
local  governments,  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  many  'hidden’  taxes  that 
everyone  pays. 

"Wages,  salaries  and  benefits  for 
our  more  than  51,000  employees  ac¬ 
counted  for  15.9%  of  the  total 
amount  taken  in. 

"To  serve  our  customers  better,  we 
used  3.9%  for  investment  in  facilities 
such  as  oil  wells,  refineries  and  service 
stations. 

"That  left  2.5%.  We  paid  this  in 
dividends — as  a  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  our  more  than  117,000  stock- 
holder-owners,  of  whom  more  than 
24,000  are  employees. 

"That’s  where  all  the  money  went 
and  we  feel  sure  you’ll  agree  it  was 
used  to  serve  you  well.” 


ILver  try  to  explain  to  your 
wife  what  happened  to  all  the  money 
you’ve  earned  in  a  year’s  time?  Well, 
pleasant  or  not,  reviewing  expendi¬ 
tures  is  something  every  family  is 
confronted  with.  And  every  business, 
too.  I  know.  Tm  an  accountant  in 
the  Comptroller’s  Ofiice  at  Standard 
Oil  and  I’ve  put  in  many  an  hour 
on  the  figures  that  go  into  the  an¬ 
nual  financial  report  of  Standard  Oil 
and  its  subsidiary  companies.  I’ve 
found  that  the  financial  problems  of 
company  management  are  a  lot  like 
personal  financial  problems. 

"Like  you.  Standard  Oil  took  in  a 
certain  amount  last  year — $1,853,- 
709,920  to  be  exact.  Here’s  what 
happened  to  it. 

"Most  of  it — 59.9% — represented 
the  cost  of  things  we  had  to  buy  such 
as  crude  oil,  materials  and  services, 
plus  charges  made  for  wear  and  tear. 
These  items  compare  roughly  to  what 
it  costs  you  to  feed,  clothe  and  house 
your  family. 
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IT  TAKES  A  LOT  OF  MONEY  to  provide 
the  distributing  system  that  enables 
dealers  like  Bill  Mattorozi  of  Chicago 
to  supply  you  with  gasoline  at  amaz¬ 
ingly  low  prices.  A  Great  Lakes  tanker 
may  cost  $5,000,000;  one  mile  of  pipe¬ 
line  may  cost  $35,000  or  more;  one 
modern  service  station  can  cost  $50,000. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


CLASSIFED  CLINIC 

Meeting  the  Growing 
Collection  Problem 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


A  HOST  OF  RECENT  REPORTS  HI 
the  financial  columns  indicate  that 
the  American  consumer,  while  en¬ 
joying  an  all-time  high  in  earnings, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  deep  in  debt. 
Banks  and  loan  companies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  leading  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  week,  are 
becoming  concerned  over  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  on  the  part  of  bor¬ 
rowers  to  procrastinate  in  the 
matter  of  meeting  payments.  The 
article  indicated  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  Cadillac  cars  were 
among  those  reclaimed  for  non¬ 
payment.  which  proves  that  the 
debt  burden  is  not  limited  to  the 
lowest  income  groups. 

Classified  advertising,  as  we  well 
know,  is  sold  for  the  most  part, 
on  a  credit  basis.  Many  CAMs 
have  already  heard  certain  omi¬ 
nous  rumblings  from  the  Credit 
Manager  which  bears  out  the  fact 
that  all  is  not  well  with  the  ratio 
between  charges  and  collections. 
Fixed  monthly  payments  for  new 
homes,  cars  and  expensive  appli¬ 
ances  are  cutting  into  the  consum¬ 
er’s  ability  to  meet  some  of  his 
obligations,  among  which  are 
charges  for  an  occasional  classified 
ad. 

James  DuRoss.  CAM,  Houston 
f Texas)  Chronicle,  and  ANCAM’s 
current  treasurer,  is  well  qualified 
to  discuss  classified  credit  prob¬ 
lems.  As  far  back  as  the  early 
part  of  1951,  his  credit  depart¬ 
ment  reported  that  only  78%  of 
charged  ads  were  being  collected 
and  12%  had  to  be  charged  off 
as  hopeless.  In  a  talk  before  a 
group  of  SCAMA  members,  Mr. 
DuRoss  recently  outlined  how  he 
met  this  challenge  and  not  only 


reversed  the  downward  trend  on 
his  newspaper  but  did  so  in  the 
face  of  a  nation-wide  trend  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

“Over  a  period  of  years,  and  a 
careful  study  by  both  the  Credit 
Manager  and  the  Classified  Man¬ 
ager.”  he  said,  “we  determined 
that  the  sooner  the  advertiser  re¬ 
ceived  a  bill  after  the  ad  expired 
-or  was  killed — the  better  chance 
for  collection.  This  is  especially 
true  in  kills  as  they  have  evidently 
gotten  results  and  are  satisfied 
with  the  results  the  ad  produced 
while  this  is  fresh  on  their  mind 
— if  they  receive  a  bill,  they  will 
pay  it  a  whole  lot  quicker  than 
they  will  if  you  wait  several  weeks 
or  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  send 
them  a  bill. 

“Early  in  1951,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  we  had  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  improve  our  collections 
on  transient  classified  accounts. 
We  either  had  to  strengthen  our 
credit  policy  or  find  a  way  to 
process  our  charges  in  order  to 
expedite  our  collections.  We  de¬ 
cided  the  latter  would  be  more 
practical  since  the  deadline  for 
accepting  classified  ads  was  so 
close  to  press  time  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  screen  the  accounts 
for  credit.” 

Full  Survey 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
entire  billing  and  collection  pro¬ 
cedure  was  then  instituted  with 
the  joint  aim  of  stepping  up  col¬ 
lections,  and,  if  possible,  cutting 
down  costs  for  this  partciular  di¬ 
vision.  How  both  were  achieved 
to  a  startling  degree  is  worth 
passing  along  to  CAMs  who  may 


Sioux  City  Retail  Trade  Area  Used 
as  Test  Market 

The  Sioux  City  Retail  Trade  Area*  was  one  of  three  test 
markets  used  in  an  introductory  advertising  campaign  for 
a  new  soap  detergent  soon  to  be  distributed  in  the  entire 
West  and  Middlewest. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Vaughan,  president  of  Seavy  &  Flar-  i 
sheim  company,  Sioux  City  food  broker  for  the 
new  product,  has  this  to  say  about  the  results 
of  the  campaign:  "It  was  our  problem  to  get 
as  many  retailers  to  carry  the  new  product  as 
possible,  and  thus  get  a  true  picture  of  the  sales 
potential.  We  used  a  series  of  ten  newspaper 
ads  In  the  Sioux  City  Journal  and  Journal-Trib¬ 
une.  Result:  We  got  99%  distribution  In  Sioux  City  and  in 
seven  counties  In  our  retail  trade  area.  The  Sioux  City  Journal 
and  Journal-Tribune  newspapers  were  directly  responsible  tor 
the  wonderful  success  of  this  campaign." 

*Sioux  City  A.B.C.  Refail  Trade  Area. 

(49  Counties  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota.) 

Population — 818,400  ’Buy-Minded"  People. 


E.  B.  Vaughan 


well  be  in  the  same  position  to¬ 
day.  Here  is  an  outline  of  the 
new  system  Mr.  DuRoss  installed: 

“A  form  was  designed  in  snap- 
out  style  to  give  us  the  invoice, 
composing  room  copy  and  ledger 
record  all  at  the  time  the  ad  taker 
took  the  ad.  The  composing  room 
copy  is  snapped  out  and  sent  to 
that  department,  the  invoice  and 
ledeer  records  is  sent  to  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department. 

“In  the  Bookkeeping  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  invoice  and  ledger  rec¬ 
ords  are  filed  by  expiration  date 
after  an  adding  machine  list  is 
made  and  posted  to  a  control. 
When  the  ad  expires  or  is  killed, 
they  are  pulled  from  the  file  and 
an  adding  maehine  list  is  made 
for  the  billing  for  the  day;  this  is 
posted  to  a  billing  control  and 
deducted  from  the  gross  control. 
The  invoices  are  then  detached 
from  the  ledger  record  and  mailed 
in  a  window  envelope  designed 
for  that  purpose.  The  ledger  rec¬ 
ord  is  filed  in  an  alphabetical  file. 
When  the  cash  comes  in,  the  ledg¬ 
er  records  arc  pulled  from  the  file, 
stamped  paid  and  filed  in  a  paid 
up  file.  After  it  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  cash  is  balanced, 
follow  up  bills  are  made  if  the  in¬ 
voice  has  not  been  paid  in  15 
days.  By  elinjinating  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  redoing  the  work  after  it 
has  been  done  the  first  time,  we 
saved  time  in  record  keeping  that 
could  be  devoted  to  collections, 
and.  too,  invoices  were  going  out 
as  soon  as  the  ad  expired  without 
any  delay  at  all. 

“Now  the  ratio  of  our  collec¬ 
tions  to  the  charges  is  92%  and 
our  bad  debts  are  down  to  5%. 
We  have  reduced  our  personnel  in 
this  section  from  10  people  to  8 
people  while  the  volume  of  ac¬ 
counts  has  increased  over  30%. 

“We  did  not  install  any  speci¬ 
fic  system  such  as  I.B.M.,  etc., 
but  worked  it  out  to  fit  our  own 
local  needs,  and  at  the  time,  it 
was  actually  an  economy  measure 
on  our  part.  However,  now  that 
we  do  have  most  of  the  bugs  out 
of  this  system,  we  may  go  to  a 
national  system  such  as  I.B.M.  or 
some  other  system  at  a  later  date.” 

Another  illuminating  aspect  of 
The  Chronicle  procedure  with  re¬ 
spect  to  problematical  credit  risks 
is  the  system  of  getting  revenue 
from  accounts  who  might  other¬ 
wise  be  completely  shut  off  from 
the  Classified  columns. 

Sell  and  Collect 

“On  our  Contract  Accounts  or 
Ledger  Accounts,  as  we  refer  to 
them,”  said  Mr.  DuRoss,  “these 
are  billed  monthly  and  when  one 
of  these  accounts  reaches  the  end 
of  his  credit  limit,  and  we  receive 
a  note  to  that  effect  from  the 
Credit  Manager  —  the  salesman 
does  not  stop  callling  on  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  but  collects  for  each  ad 
that  he  is  able  to  sell  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good 
policy  for  a  salesman  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising  and  collect  at  the  same 
time,  but  sometimes  we  are  forced 


to  do  things  that  we  don’t  consii 
er  a  good  policy.  What  I  mea: 
by  that  is  this: 

“Last  year  our  outside  salesme 
collected  $61,250  from  accoi® 
that  had  been  shut  off  due  to 
credit.  They  were  able  to  get  tit 
advertiser  in  the  paper  by  gettiti 
a  check  each  time  they  placed  a 
ad,  and  in  some  cases,  payme 
on  the  old  account. 

“So  you  can  see,  believing  i 
one  thing,  but  when  you  b 
forced  to  find  a  way  of  gettiti 
business  in  the  paper  you  som- 
times  have  to  close  your  eyes* 
to  your  belief!” 

Want  Ads  Pulling 
Plants  to  Oakland 

Oakland,  Calif. — Classified  ad 
vertising  has  proven  successful  i 
the  advertising  of  Metropolis: 
Oakland  Area,  reports  Ross  Ryde 
of  Ryder  &  Ingram,  which  handle 
the  account.  MOA  promotes  tht 
industrial  development  of  Alame 
da  County. 

Classified  has  been  used  on!; 
in  the  Sunday  New  York 
and  in  business  papers,  but  iti 
success  has  resulted  in  continiu) 
linage  expansion  since  it  was  fc 
tested  in  1950,  Mr.  Ryder  saiij 
Copy  customarily  appears  unde 
the  “Plant  Locations”  classifica  j 
tion.  I 

Toronto  Star  Record 

An  all-time  record  for  clas> 
fied  advertising  on  the  Toroml 
(Ont.)  Daily  Star  was  rung  upo:' 
April  2  when  more  than  160  col¬ 
umns  of  classified  advertising  aj-i 
peared  in  the  paper,  two  monfci 
before  normal  seasonal  peak  i) 
cla.ssified  advertising  business  ii 
Canada.  Previous  top  was  on  Ma; 
23,  1952,  with  '151.4  column? 
Forty-three  columns  on  the  recor: 
day  of  April  2  were  devoted  tc 
motor  cars  and  trucks,  while  tb 
previous  record  was  34  column- 
in  that  classification.  Record  ib 
for  individual  classified  advertise 
ments  was  May  18,  1951,  whe: 
6,774  individual  advertisement' 
were  used.  Average  in  1952 
4,363. 

Too  Late  To  Classify  .  .  . 

The  Sunday  (March  29)  Co' 
lumhus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  ran  tk 
following  front  page  box  ad 
“RECORD-BREAKING  WAN! 
AD  SECTION  IN  DISPATCH 
TODAY”  —  In  this  issue  of  tin 
Clolumbus  Dispatch,  appears  more 
Classified  Advertising  than  on  an! 
other  day  in  the  history  of  ths 
newspaper. 

“The  record  breaking  want  ac 
section  contains  more  than  1 
pages  of  advertising  —  23  pag* 
and  7  columns  to  be  exact— 
evidence  that  alert  merchants,  rti 
estate  men,  automobile  dealer 
and  transient  advertisers  are  fuH' 
aware  that  Dispatch  Classifi^ 
Advertising  is  the  place  to  get  bi{ 
returns.” 

Congratulations  to  Charle* 
Hardin! 
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CIRCULATION 

New  Machines  Set  Up 
Mailroom  Efficiency 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

How  automatic  labeling  ma-  that  all  of  our  readers  could  be 


chines  aided  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  to  increase  its 
mailroom  efficiency,  both  in  the 
number  of  units  of  mail  circula¬ 
tion  and  pounds  per  man  hour 
handled,  was  recently  told  by 
Charles  B.  Franklin,  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Installation  of  the  new  machines 
(Cheshire)  resulted  in  a  37%  in¬ 
crease  in  pounds  per  man  hour 
and  a  14.3%  gain  in  units  of  mail 
circulation,  Mr.  Franklin  told 
central  States  circulators. 

Pick  New  Type  Machine 

The  machines  now  in  use  were 
recommended  by  Mr.  Franklin’s 
predecessor,  Richard  Rogers,  now 
night  circulation  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times.  He  picked  a 
machine  used  in  the  magazine 
trade  and,  at  that  time,  by  only 
two  newspapers — one  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  other  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

Explaining  the  previous  dilem¬ 
ma  of  the  Courier-Journal,  Mr. 
Franklin  said  the  morning  paper 
operation  had  reached  the  point 
where  “we  were  too  small  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  service  at  any  price 
and  too  big  to  give  anything  less 
than  the  best  possible  service.” 

With  the  fourth  largest  daily 
newspaper  mail  list  in  America, 
the  C-J  was  then  using  “hand 
mailing  machines.”  Of  the  avail¬ 
able  automatic  machines  at  the 
time,  one  would  require  more 
machines  and  thus  more  men,  and 
the  other  would  not  take  more 
than  60  pages.  The  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  paper  usually  exceeded  that 
number  of  pages. 

.Mr.  Franklin  explained  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  how  the  new  machines 
solved  the  problem,  as  follows: 

“On  our  paper,  we  cover  a  wide 
area,  the  distance  from  Point 
Mills  in  West  Kentucky  to  the 
Big  Sandy  River  in  the  East  being 
greater  than  the  distance  from 
Louisville  to  Montgomery,  Ala.; 
Madison,  Wis.;  or  London,  Ont. 

“The  editions  not  only  changed 
as  the  time  factor  for  reaching  the 
point  of  destination  made  later 
news  available  to  the  closer  terri¬ 
tories,  but  a  series  of  bureaus 
made  each  edition  a  special  for 
the  territory  in  which  it  was  to  be 
distributed. 

Have  2  Time  Zones 

“The  carrier  bundles  by  their 
nature  could  be  dispatched  more 
rapidly  than  the  individually  ad¬ 
dressed  mail  subscribers.  We  had, 
however,  a  very  definite  policy  of 
distributing  only  one  edition  in 
any  particular  section  in  order 


served  with  the  very  latest  possi¬ 
ble  paper  that  we  could  deliver 
before  breakfast  the  following 
morning. 

“In  addition  to  distance  our 
area  is  divided  into  two  time 
zones.  Our  first  edition  could  not 
be  started  later  than  8:10  p.m.  to 
meet  these  requirements  in  East 
Kentucky,  and  our  city  edition 
might  be  printed  after  2:00  a.m. 
Our  mail  list  passed  the  50,000 
mark  and  something  had  to  be 
done.  .  .  . 

“At  long  last  we  are  again  send¬ 
ing  out  the  right  editions  on  both 
mail  and  carriers.  We  are  making 
the  trains,  the  trucks  and  the 
Highway  Post  office  on  schedule 
without  extra  men  or  overtime. 

“We  were  negotiating  a  contract 
with  the  union  at  the  time  the 
machines  were  installed.  The  new 
contract  called  for  an  additional 
situation  on  each  of  the  three  pa¬ 
pers  to  take  over  maintenance  of 
mail  room  equipment  regardless 
of  the  machines.  It  was  agreed 
that  if  new  equipment  cut  off  sit¬ 
uations  or  if  the  manning  was  not 
mutually  satisfactory,  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  negotiation. 

“The  machines  have  now  been 
in  operation  for  four  months.  The 
manpower  is  identical  to  the  re¬ 
quirement  without  the  machines 
under  the  new  contracts.  It  has 
accomplished  its  objectives.  We  are 
prepared  to  take  additional  vol¬ 
ume  without  additional  manpow¬ 
er,  or  in  the  event  of  a  sharp  drop 
in  business  we  are  in  a  position 
to  retrench  in  direct  proportion. 
Foremen,  union,  and  others  are 
pleased  with  the  operation;  natu¬ 
rally  the  news  department  is  re¬ 
lieved  of  its  frustrations;  and  the 
circulation  department  is  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  better  service. 

Cites  Better  Production 

“Considering  foremen  and 
others  not  listed,  no  additional 
man  hours  were  required  to  ab¬ 
sorb  a  daily  average  increase  of 
44,901  units  of  circulation,  and  a 
production  increase  in  pounds  per 
man  hour  from  384  to  526  or 
37.0%. 

“In  other  words,  while  this  in¬ 
crease  has  been  absorbed  without 
more  man  hours  a  return  to  the 
former  circulation  and  weight  fig¬ 
ures  could  easily  result  in  savings 
of  from  30  to  40%  in  man  hours 
and  service  would  be  maintained 
at  the  very  maximum  of  efficien¬ 
cy.” 

Mr.  Franklin  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  mailroom  man  hour  compari¬ 
sons,  showing  the  “boxscore”  on 
production  before  the  new  ma¬ 


chines  were  installed  (first  period 
1948)  and  the  first  period  for 
1953: 

First  Period  1948 
10,720  Man  Hours 
8,774,751  Units  of  Circulation 
818  Units  of  Circulation  per 
Man  Hour 
4,113,679  Pounds 
384  Pounds  per  Man  Hour 

First  Period  1953 
10,720  Man  Hours 
10,031,993  Units  of  Circulation 
935  Units  of  Circulation  per 
Man  Hour 
5,643,498  Pounds 
526  Pounds  per  Man  Hour 

Increase 

No  Change  In  Man  Hours 
1,257,242  Units  of  Circulation 
Increase. 

109  Units  of  Circulation  per 
Man  Hour  Increase  14.3% 
1,529,819  Pounds  increase 
142  Pounds  per  Man  Hour  In¬ 
crease  37.0% 

Route  for  Carrier 
Subscriber  Delivers 
Pasco,  Wash. — When  the  Col¬ 
umbia  Basin  News  newspaperboy 
failed  to  pick  up  his  bundle,  Mrs. 
Thelma  Ware,  a  subscriber,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  papers.  Empty  route  box¬ 
es  gave  her  clues  to  subscribers. 

Dennis  Catt,  the  newspaperboy, 
had  met  with  delay  in  returning 
from  a  family  trip  to  a  nearby 
city.  Dennis  had  proven  so  faith¬ 
ful  that  his  subscribers  knew 
something  unavoidable  had  hap¬ 
pened  so  they  had  not  given  no¬ 
tice  of  the  missing  papers,  reports 
Paul  E.  Lee,  circulation  manager. 

Carrier  Talent 

Bobby  Burgess,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press  Telegram  carrier, 
recently  made  his  41st  TV  ap¬ 
pearance  as  an  accordionist-tap 
dancer.  His  latest  appearance  was 
over  KNXT  on  the  “Hollywood 
Road  to  Fame”  show  .  .  .  Adelard 
Ouellette,  Jr.,  Woonsocket  (R. 
1.)  Call  carrier,  won  a  first  grant 
at  the  annual  science  fair  at 
Providence  with  an  exhibition  on 
electricity.  He  has  175  customers 
on  his  route. 


Prepaid  Subs 
Collected  in  '42 
Are  Tax  Issue 

Wichita,  Kan. — Briefs  aretobt 
exchanged  within  the  next  moDt; 
in  a  tax  case  which  involves  pn- 
paid  subscriptions  obtained  by  tht 
Beacon  Publishing  Co.  in  1941 
The  matter  is  before  Federi 
Judge  Luther  A.  Johnson. 

The  firm,  which  publishes  tbi 
Wichita  Beacon,  was  cited  for  i 
deficiency  in  excess  profits  tax  aii 
income  tax  of  $79,254.93  for  tht 
years  1943  and  1944. 

Government  attorneys  defiiKC 
the  issue  as  whether  the  firm  cc 
defer  taxes  on  pre-paid  subscrij- 
tions  until  they  are  actual; 
earned.  The  government  conteni 
the  firm  must  pay  the  tax  in  & 
year  the  fee  is  collected. 

It  is  alleged  the  Beacon  m- 
pany  collected  $95,686.92  pre-pa:; 
subscriptions  in  1943  and  1944.  1; 
is  further  alleged  they  made  tk 
tax  payments  over  a  period  fro: 
1944  to  1948. 

The  paper’s  publisher,  Lon 
Levand,  explained  the  firm  hast 
have  from  $200,000  to  $400,00' 
worth  of  newsprint  on  hai; 
Sometimes  this  reaches  $500,00 
he  added.  This  is  necessary  b 
cause  of  fluctuating  prices,  t» 
publisher  said. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1942,  tk 
firm  began  a  campaign  to  get  pro 
paid  subscriptions,  Mr,  Levan: 
continued.  This  was  necessary,  k 
said,  because  the  firm  ran  out  i 
money  and  the  only  way  to  raix 
it  was  to  get  new  subscriber 
Subscriptions  were  offered  at  i 
special  price  from  a  30-day  toi 
five-year  period,  he  told  the  coir 

Joseph  S.  McDonald,  an  a;- 
countant,  testified  he  had  super  ■ 
vised  the  1943  tax  return  and  bai 
used  the  accrual  method  in  it 
termining  the  tax.  That  way  on' 
goods  and  services  rendered  th. 
year  were  reported  as  income  If 
the  year,  he  said. 

Subscriptions  paid  five  years: I 
advance  should  be  reported  on;  * 
one  year  at  a  time,  Mr.  McDona':'! 
said,  and  only  as  the  subscripticl 
is  earned.  I 


...already  these  NEWSPAPERS 
are  being  sold,  day  or  night 
in  all  weather. . .  with 
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O  KioK  teuiures  Syndicate 

Who  is  the  most  famous  fighter  in  the  ring  ? 


Next  month,  in  a  world-publicized  event, 
millions  will  cheer  two  famous  fighters 
as  they  vie  for  a  crown. 

Yet  every  day  of  the  year,  millions 
cheer  a  fighter  whose  shoes  have  never 
stepped  in  rosin— whose  head  has  never 
worn  a  fistic  crown. 

He’s  the  pipe-smoking  pugilist  who 
performs  every  Sunday  for  20  million 
Americans  —  on  the  colorful  pages  of 
PUCK,  The  Comic  Weekly. 

He’s  Popeye,  the  most  famous  fighter 
of  them  all.  , 

Are  you  curious  about  the  power  of 
Popeye  to  hold  the  nation’s  attention? 
Then  read  these  facts  that  make  this 
power  apparent: 


Today,  4  out  of  5  American  adults  of 
all  income  and  educational  levels  — as 
well  as  95%  of  American  youth  —  regu¬ 
larly  read  the  comics.  Today,  20  million 
Americans  regularly  read  the  comics  in 
PUCK,  the  only  national  comic  weekly. 

It’s  the  power  of  comics  that  has 
placed  Popeye  —  as  well  as  Blondie, 
Jiggs,  Maggie,  The  Little  King  and 
other  famous  PUCK  characters  —  in  the 
hearts  of  America’s  millions.  And  it’s 
the  power  of  advertising  in  PUCK  that 
has  helped  place  many  best-selling 
products  in  the  homes  of  America’s 
millions. 

Year  after  year,  men  who  carefully 
watch  the  effect  of  their  advertising  have 


seen  ads  in  PUCK  get  3*/2  to  5  times 
more  thorough  readership— and  substan¬ 
tially  more  readers  per  dollar  — than 
matching  ads  in  top  national  weeklies. 

Many  of  America’s  leading  adver¬ 
tisers  know  the  power  of  PUCK  to 
command  attention.  Perhaps  you  should 
use  PUCK  regularly,  too. 


THE  CONIC  WEENY 

Onfjf  NATIONAI  Comic  Wooik/y- A  Hoorst  ^ublkofien 
63  Vofojr  St.,  N.  Y.,  Hmant  Bttlg.,  Chirogo 
1707  H^artt  S/dg.,  Son  fronciaco 
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As  a  result  of  the  story  from  Germany,  reporters 
and  editors  dubbed  the  F-84  as  obsolete,  saying 
it  was  being  replaced  by  the  newer  F-86.  But  the 
story  from  Yucca  Flats,  Nevada,  indicated  that 
the  long  range  and  heavy  load  carrying  capaci¬ 
ties  of  the  F-84  made  it  a  new  threat  against 
Communist  aggression.  Confusion  seemed  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day.  ►  ►  Editors  lead  a 

pretty  rugged  life  these  days — and  so  do  most  of 
the  readers.  There  is  no  faster  traveling  subject 
than  air  power — and  sometimes  it  seems  to  fly  off 
in  all  directions  at  once.  So  maybe  the  following 
points  will  be  of  help  in  judging  copy  as  it  comes 
across  your  desks. 

There  are  really  two  basic  kinds  of  fighters — 
f»ghfer-interceptors  and  fighter-bombers.  The 
F-86,  made  by  North  American  (not  us),  is,  to¬ 
day,  probably  the  finest  fighter-interceptor  in 
the  world — pound  for  pound  and  gun  for  gun. 
The  F-84  (a  Republic  designed  and  produced 
airplane)  is  the  only  fighfer-bomber  created  for 
that  specific  purpose  for  the  Air  Force.  Naturally, 
the  quality  that  makes  them  both  better  is  the 
superior  ability  and  training  of  U.  S.  fighter 
pilots. 

F-84s  are  assigned  to  nine  NATO  countries 
and  are  being  flown  by  our  own  Air  Force  in 
England,  France  and  Germany — as  well  as  Korea 
— because  they  are  capable  of  carrying  bigger 


loads  farther  and  faster  than  any  other  jet 
fighter,  whether  American  or,  as  far  as  we  know, 
Russian.  They  are  on  constant  alert  around  the 
world,  to  serve  as  a  swift,  retaliatory  force  in 
case  the  Communists  get  deliberately  aggressive. 
By  use  of  mid-air  refueling,  they  will  fly  any¬ 
where  that  the  Russians  can  maintain  large  forces 
or  strong  supply  lines. 

And  now,  according  to  the  Air  Force,  they 
can  carry  A-weapons  to  any  of  those  points. 
At  least  one  USAF  F-84  Wing,  equipped  to 
carry  A-Bombs,  is  in  England  right  now.  >->->- 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  all  purpose  plane. 
We  need  interceptors,  we  need  big  bombers  and 
we  also  need  fighter-bombers,  such  as  the  F-84 
Thunderjet.  They  can  patrol  where  necessary. 
They  have  maintained  an  edge  even  in  air  to  air 
warfare  in  Korea  against  the  MIG-1 5s.  But  when 
we  talk  capabilities — ours  against  the  enemy — 
we  should  know,  we  must  know,  that  our  Air  Force 
is  preparing  for  any  eventuality — at  any  time. 

American  fighter  airplanes,  all  of  them,  whether 
Air  Force,  Navy  or  Marine,  are  assigned  to 
specific  missions,  and  the  fact  that  we’re  all  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  better  ones  all  the  time  does  not 
take  away  from  the  fact  that  today's  fighters, 
such  as  the  F-84  Thunderjet,  are  the  best  in  the 
business  for  the  job  assigned — and  the  pilots  who 
fly  them  are  the  best  in  the  world. 


ASNE-CROSS  BOOK 

AMERICAN  journalists,  regardless  of  size  or 

type  of  media,  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Harold  Cross,  for  his  book  analyzing 
the  legal  aspects  of  access  to  records,  and  to 
those  far-sighted  leaders  in  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  who  saw  the  need 
for  such  a  study  and  arranged  to  have  it 
done. 

Never  before  has  there  been  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  its  kind.  Editors,  publishers  and  news¬ 
paper  lawyers  need  no  longer  be  in  the  dark 
on  what  the  state  of  the  law  is  in  their  area 
or  what  course  to  take  in  a  fight  for  access. 
Mr.  Cross’  research  has  laid  out  for  them 
the  basic  facts  they  will  need. 

A  week  ago  the  directors  of  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  hefeded  advice  of 
counsel  and  dropped  plans  for  a  court  test 
of  the  new  state  secrecy  law  barring  press 
and  public  from  meetings  of  appropriations 
committees.  Counsel  may  have  been  right  in 
this  instance.  We  don’t  know.  But  it  is  true 
that  in  many  other  cases  newspapers  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  lawyers  against  court  action  to  ob¬ 
tain  access  to  public  documents  or  proceed¬ 
ings  because  they  do  not  have  an  adequate 
understanding  of  the  statutes  or  previous  ap¬ 
plicable  decisions.  This  book  will  prove  in¬ 
valuable  in  such  cases. 

The  Cross-ASNE  book,  “The  People’s 
Right  to  Know,”  is  a  must  for  every  news¬ 
paper,  law,  and  public  library  in  America. 
Newspaper  editors  should  see  that  it  is  placed 
in  those  spots.  In  addition  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  every  public  official  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  level.  Perhaps  if  our  law 
makers  and  officials  read  and  realize  how  the 
“cult  of  secrecy,”  as  Mr.  Cross  calls  it,  has 
whittled  away  the  American  citizen's  price¬ 
less  heritage — his  right  to  know — we  may  be 
able  to  stem  the  tide  of  secrecy  that  seems 
to  be  sweeping  up  on  us. 

CLOSED  SESSIONS 

NOTHING  can  be  more  truly  the  public’s 
business  than  the  spending  of  the  public’s 
money.  And  yet  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  reversed  a  28-year-old  law  to  per¬ 
mit  closed  sessions  of  the  appropriations  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  sub-committees. 

For  several  weeks  newspapermen  had  been 
using  the  old  law,  prohibiting  secret  meetings 
of  such  groups,  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  money 
committees  to  decide  in  closed  session  how 
the  public’s  funds  should  be  spent.  The  news¬ 
papermen  met  the  legislators  head  on  and  re¬ 
fused  to  be  barred.  Desiring  secrecy  and  find¬ 
ing  the  state  of  the  law  not  to  their  liking  or 
purpose,  the  legislators  merely  changed  the 
law.  Just  as  easy  as  that. 

The  newspapermen  of  North  Carolina  are 
rightly  and  justifiably  aroused.  There  is  no 
justification  for  changing  the  law  that  has  ap¬ 
parently  worked  satisfactorily  in  the  public 
interest  for  almost  three  decades. 

We  hope  the  North  Carolina  press  will  take 
the  case  to  the  people  whose  rights  funda¬ 
mentally  are  being  abridged.  The  press  has 
no  individual  stake  in  the  right  of  access  to 
public  records  and  proceedings  but  only  as 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  the  people 
of  that  state  who  are  being  denied  informa¬ 
tion  by  their  elected  representatives  and  it  is 
the  people  who  must  be  aroused  to  take  cor¬ 
rective  action. 


EDI^^IAL 


And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free. — John,  VIII;  32. 

COURT  BANS 

IN  MARYLAND  an  attempt  in  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  to  ban  discussion  of  criminal  cases 
by  prosecutors  and  police  while  cases  are 
pending  in  trial  or  on  appeal  was  fortunately 
defeated. 

In  Virginia  a  judge  banned  the  press  from 
a  rape  trial. 

The  two  cases  deserve  to  be  considered  to¬ 
gether  to  see  how  far  fetched  and  ridiculous 
some  officials  can  get  in  their  quest  for  sec¬ 
recy. 

The  proponent  of  the  Maryland  bill 
charged  that  press  sensationalism  denied  the 
right  of  a  fair  trial  to  George  Edward  Gram- 
mer  (convicted  of  murdering  his  wife  and 
sentenced  to  death),  and  one  other  convicted 
murderer.  Usually,  it  is  charged  that  juries 
are  influenced  by  what  they  read  in  the  press 
— therefore,  the  allegation  of  an  unfair  trial. 
In  Grammer’s  case,  he  was  tried  before  a 
judge  without  a  jury  at  his  own  request.  If 
the  trial  was  not  fair,  then  the  implication 
is  that  the  judge  was  influenced  by  what  he 
read. 

In  Lynchburg,  Va.,  another  judge  excluded 
the  press  from  trial  of  a  Negro  accused  of 
raping  a  white  woman.  This  time  it  wasn’t 
the  judge’s  concern  about  a  fair  trial  for  the 
defendant  but  the  threatened  publicity  about 
his  alleged  victim  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Lynchburg  and  other  Virginia  newspapers 
had  known  her  name  since  the  case  first  ap¬ 
peared  but  have  not  revealed  her  identity. 

It  all  seems  to  add  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  legal  profession’s  reasoning  about  a 
“fair  trial”  is  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the 
moment,  and  is  not  motivated  exclusively  by 
a  desire  to  protect  either  the  rights  of  a  de¬ 
fendant  to  an  open,  public  trial  or  the  rights 
of  the  public  to  full  and  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  operation  of  their  courts. 

R-O-P  COLOR 

COLOR  came  to  magazines  many  years  ago. 

Color  on  television  is  not  far  away.  Both 
of  them  are  competitors  to  newspapers  for 
the  same  advertising  dollar.  Not  to  mention 
color  in  moving  pictures  which  is  a  com¬ 
petitor  to  newspapers  for  that  all-important 
segment  of  the  people’s  leisure  time. 

With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  news¬ 
papers  which  have  done  outstanding  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  color,  the  medium  as  a  whole  has  been 
relatively  slow  to  embrace  run-of-paper  color 
as  a  competitive  weapon.  But  in  our  opinion, 
color  must  come  to  newspapers  in  both  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  space  with  better  and 
less  costly  reproduction.  The  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  “ROP  Color  Service”  is  a  big  step 
in  that  direction. 


SOVIET  CENSORS 

THE  CURRENT  Soviet  “peace  offen.sive”  \<, 

certainly  big  news  in  the  Western  world. 
Accompanied  by  a  relaxation  of  Iron  Curtain 
censorship  it  is  of  importance  to  Western 
newspapermen. 

Not  only  has  the  Kremlin  permitted  a  tour¬ 
ing  group  of  U.  S.  editors  and  publishers  to 
visit  Moscow  and  interview  Soviet  citizens 
and  officials  but  it  has  been  noted  that  censor- 
ship  of  dispatches  by  U.  S.  correspondents 
about  this  visit  and  about  internal  affairs  has 
been  eased  considerably.  This  has  given  rise 
to  much  hope  and  speculation  that  the  new 
Soviet  leaders  are  adopting  a  new  policy  of 
cooperation  with  the  West  in  diplomatic  deal¬ 
ings  and  in  matters  involving  information. 

We  hope  this  is  so — but  recalling  past 
events  when  such  speculation  turned  out  to 
be  unwarranted  we  prefer  to  wait  and  see 
after  a  longer  trial  period. 

In  December,  1946,  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  assured  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
there  would  be  a  free  flow  of  information 
from  Moscow  regarding  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  Big  Four  there.  It  didn’t  work 
out  that  way. 

At  a  later  date  there  was  a  noticeable  re-  i 
laxation  of  censorship  leading  to  speculation  I 
about  a  change  in  Soviet  policy.  That  didn’t  | 
jell,  either. 

And  in  1951  an  exchange  between  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Morrison  and  Pravda,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  invitation  from  Moscow’s  ^ 
English-language  paper  News  to  the  New  j 
York  Times  for  an  exchange  of  views,  raised 
hopes  the  Kremlin  was  embarked  on  a  new 
line  of  action  to  improve  relations  with  the 
West.  Nothing  happened. 

So,  we  think  it  is  too  early  to  jump  to 
conclusions  about  any  new  Soviet  policy  at 
this  time.  Let’s  give  it  a  little  more  time. 
Let’s  see  what  happens  in  Panmunjom  and 
Berlin,  what  happens  to  William  Oatis,  and 
what  line  censorship  definitely  takes  in  Mos- 
cow  before  our  hopes  are  raised  falsely  and 
shattered  once  again.  j 

COSTS  STILL  RISING  | 

THE  annual  financial  report  of  Editor  i  j 
Publisher’s  “typical”  50,000  -  circulation 
daily,  appearing  in  this  issue  for  the  eighth 
year,  once  again  shows  rising  costs  outpacing 
increased  revenues.  It  bears  out  the  oft- 
repeated  prediction  of  E  &  P  about  “narrow¬ 
ing  profit  margins”  which  is  not  a  good  omen. 

Of  course,  this  daily  is  far  from  going 
broke  at  the  present  time.  Nevertheless,  its 
net  profit  in  1952  was  the  lowest  of  any  year 
since  1946. 

Applied  generally  to  almost  all  newspapers 
where  the  same  situation  exists  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  the  question  is  posed:  How  far  can 
profit  margins  be  squeezed  before  it  becomes 
economically  unwise  to  risk  such  a  large 
investment? 

Everyone  who  works  for  a  newspaper 
should  be  concerned  with  this  situation  and 
make  it  their  business  to  do  whatever  they 
can  to  end  the  cost  spiral.  For  their  own 
self-preservation  it  is  important  that  they  do 
so.  We  don’t  anticipate  a  great  wave  of  sus¬ 
pensions  or  consolidations  but  certainly  there 
will  be  some  if  the  trend  continues — and  for 
every  paper  that  disappears  the  opportunity 
for  newspaper  employes  becomes  smaller. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Jim  CoRNiCH,  managing  editor 
of  the  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Telegram,  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Pratt  (Kan.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une.  Rich  Dalton  succeeds  him 
in  Garden  City. 


Jack  Lucas  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen- 
News.  He  has  for  the  past  five 
years  been  in  charge  of  the  Cit¬ 
izen-News’  department  store  clas¬ 
sification.  He  succeeds  Ernest 
Belt,  who  has  been  named  Coast 
manager  of  Ewell  &  Thurber  As¬ 
sociates,  Hollywood. 


of  college  and  has  been  woman’s 
editor  of  the  paper  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  recently  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  Port  Arthur’s  Woman  of 
the  Year  for  1952. 


Herbert  H.  Heimlich,  editor 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Indiana  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  succeeding  Don  Datis- 
MAN. 


Dick  Perry,  formerly  of  Radio 
Station  WCPO,  affiliated  with  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post,  has  joined 
the  promotion  department  of  that 
newspaper. 


Sven  Witt,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Svenska  Dagbladet, 
Stockholm,  is  visiting  the  U.  S.  for 
three  months  to  study  newspaper 
plants  and  production  methods. 


Donald  R.  Foxvog,  30,  news¬ 
paper  sales  manager  for  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly  News  Features, 
has  joined  the  Stoughton  (Wis.) 
Courier-Hub  as  co-publisher  and 
stockholder.  He  formerly  served 
as  editor  of  the  Troy  (Ala.)  Daily 
Messenger  and  Weekly  Herald, 
and  was  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Champaign  -  Urbana 
(Ill.)  Courier. 


Kenneth  V.  M.  Murphy  has 
become  advertising  manager  of 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Tribune.  He  was  transferred 
from  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press  advertising  staff  in  a 
shift  made  by  John  P.  Scripps 
Newspapers.  Mr.  Murphy  suc¬ 
ceeds  R.  B.  Newton,  forced  to 
drop  management  duties  for  a 
staff  assignment  because  of  his 
health. 


G.  S.  Beckett,  director  of  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  arrived  in  New  York  April 
6  on  the  liner  Queen  Elizabeth. 


On  the  Business  Side 


J.  R.  Bates,  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  St.  Cath¬ 
erines  (Ont.)  Standard  since  1932 
and  advertising  manager  for  the 
past  eight  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher.  D.  J. 
Williams  has  been  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  company. 
Gordon  H.  McFarlane  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


David  A.  Lindsey  has  been 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
Herald,  succeed¬ 
ing  Lyle  A. 

Johnson,  who 

became  assistant  |  ^ 

business  manager  I 

March  1.  Be- 

fore  joining  the  ‘  u- 

World-Hera  Id, 

Mr.  Lindsey 

served  six  years 

as  national  man- 

ager  of  the  Ap- 

pleton  (Wis.)  . 

Post-Crescent. 


Lindsey 


Iris  Pearson  has  joined  the 
business  staff  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Lois  Brownfield, 
resigned. 


Robert  McRee  has  resigned  as 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ex¬ 
aminer.  He  has  not  announced 
his  future  plans. 


N.  J.  Lawler,  general  manager 
of  the  Middletown  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  life  membership  in  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Theodore  R.  Dost,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press  Gazette,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  chapter  of  Pi  Alpha  Mu 
fraternity  in  recognition  of  pro¬ 
fessional  achievement. 


Goldie  Perry  retired  April  1 
from  active  service  as  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Bluefield  (W. 
Va.)  Sunset  News.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  Sunset  News  and  the  Blue- 
field  Daily  Telegraph  longer  than 
any  other  person.  She  went  to 
work  on  the  Telegraph  in  May, 
1923  and,  next  month  would  have 
rounded  out  thirty  years’  service. 


the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  Framingham 
(Mass.)  News,  and  replaces  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Lilyestrom,  transferred  to 
the  city  staff. 


Lynn  Lanagan,  formerly  with 
the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times-Herald 
and  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 
She  has  been  temporarily  assigned 
to  the  position  of  women’s  editor 
for  three  rponths  while  Bob  Stein 
fills  in  as  picture  editor. 


Howe  C.  Monteith  has  joined 
the  Worce.ster  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  as  cast  and 
methods  engineer. 


Don  Williams,  circulation 
manager  of  the  .San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal  and 
a  director  of  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association,  is 
hospitalized  with  polio. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 
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First  Lieutenant  Dolph  C. 
Simons,  Jr.,  who  was  released  to 
inactive  Marine  Corps  duty  March 
29,  has  returned 
to  the  news  staff 
of  the  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal- 
World.  For  the 
past  year  he  has 
been  attached  to 
Aircraft  Fleet 
Marine  Force 
Pacific,  assigned 
to  the  helicopter 
facility,  as  public 
information  o  f  - 
fleer.  Simons 


Ted  Ralston  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Lawton  (Okla.) 
Constitution  and  Press,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Emmett  L.  Keough,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  real  estate  business  upon 
completing  a  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Army. 


William  L.  Blair,  associate 
editor  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
Star-News,  has  been  presented  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  award  as 
the  city’s  outstanding  citizen  of 
1952. 


Thomas  N.  Westerlin  has 
been  named  Wisconsin  manager 
of  United  Press,  and  Arnold 
Sawislak,  Madison  bureau  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Westerlin  succeeds 
William  Lovell,  who  resigned 
recently  to  take  a  publicity  post 
in  Detroit  with  General  Motors. 


J.  Gordon  Hecker,  picture  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  been  appointed  travel 
editor  to  succeed  the  late  Kirk 
Bates.  His  spot  on  the  picture 
desk  has  been  assigned  to  Robert 
E.  Gilka. 


Clifford  A.  Carroll  has  left 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
to  be  managing  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News  and 
Sunday  News.  He  is  a  former 
picture  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal  -  American  and  was  for 
many  years  a  news  editor  on  Al¬ 
bany  dailies. 


George  W.  McCarthy,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  United  Press  radio 
news  service  in  Washington,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  at  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


ViAHNETT  S.  Martin  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Review 
to  devote  full  time  to  being  a 
housewife.  For  the  past  five 
years  she  has  written  the  editorial 
column,  “The  Mending  Basket.” 


Earl  Wegmann,  former  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  labor  editor 
and  rewrite,  is  joining  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  News. 


H.  L.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Picayune 
(Miss.)  Item,  has  joined  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  Jackson, 
Miss. 


John  J.  McCann  has  been 
named  state  staff  photographer  of 


Bill  Sumner,  former  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  has  joined  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 


June  M.  Cooper,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Gazette  and  more  recently 
with  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley 
Star,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Hays  (Kan.)  Daily  News. 


A  great  idea! 


SISTER 


Now  Appearing  Exclusively 
In  Newspapers 


Helen  Crooks,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  was 
named  woman  of  the  year  by  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Club. 


This  mlHThlevons  little  xlrl,  the  famouH 
braiiH'hlld  of  Stanley  and  Janiee  Berenstain, 
hae  been  a  national  favorite  in  maxszinee, 
and  now  she’s  ready  for  newspapers  in  a 
strip  or  panel  (and  Sunday  pace)  .  .  . 
exclneively! 


Phone  or  wire  for  samplre,  terms. 


Grace  Foote,  who  became  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News  as  a  girl  just  out 
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continued  from  pufte  43 

Robert  M.  Buckley  has  bjcn 
promoted  from  news  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Marstudl- 
town  (Iowa)  Times  -  Kcpiihlican. 
The  post  of  managing  editor  ha^ 
been  unfilled  since  the  death  of 
Meredith  Williams  in  1950. 

*  *  * 

Jack  R.  Harsiiaw,  Army  vet 
eran  and  recent  graduate  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  Journalism,  is  a 
new  member  of  the  Corthape 
(Mo.)  Evening  Press. 

4c  i|c  * 

Colin  McKinlay,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  East  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Sun. 

if  if  if 

Sara  Maynard,  who  some  20 
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\ears  ago  worked  on  the  Clinton 
(Iowa)  .Advertiser,  the  .Mason 
City  (Iowa)  Times  and  the  Mason 
City  Clohe-dazette,  and  also  did 
features  for  the  Des  Moines  Sun¬ 
day  Register,  has  returned  to 
newspaper  work  as  feature  editor 
of  the  Veil'  Hope  (Pa.)  Gazette. 

if  ^  it 

I  WH  S  Bi  i/LR.  a  reporter  for 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald- 
Journal.  has  won  a  scholarship 
offered  by  Syracuse  Chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Charlls  Harbin.  Ir.,  sports 
editor  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
.Messenger  and  Inquirer,  has  been 
elected  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  city’s  Kitty  League  franchise, 
after  conducting  a  successful  pre- 
season  ticket  campaign  to  operate 
the  club. 

f.  o  * 

Hy  Yaple.  executive  women's 
editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch, 
leaves  April  12  for  Korea  and  the 
Far  East  for  a 
three-month  tour 
of  duty  as  war 
cor  re  spondent 
representing  tele¬ 
vision  station 
WICU,  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WIKK.  and 
her  newspaper. 

Her  special  as¬ 
signment  is  to  in¬ 
terview  men  and 
women  from  the 
Erie  area  in  Ko-  Yaple 

rea.  Japan  and  other  far  eastern 
points. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . 


By  Treni 


‘Then  how  about  a  statement  on  the  weather?  Something  we  can  get 
a  direct  quote  on!” 


Where  The-y  Are  Now 

Julian  J.  Smith  has  been 
named  editor  of  Caterpillar  Trac¬ 
tor  Co.’s  Dealer  Magazine.  He 
was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Illinois  State  Journal. 

A  *  * 

Earl  Johnson,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  photographer,  has 
taken  a  six  month  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  enter  window  selling. 


1140  ’CiJ? 

MEtropulitaa  0833,  0824.0825. 


Sid  Steen,  city  editor  since  Merrill  Chilcote  is  on  leave 
1948,  has  been  named  managing  of  absence  from  managing  editor- 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily 
World.  He  succeeds  Lee  Erhard, 
who  has  been  assigned  special  du¬ 
ties,  mostly  outside  the  news¬ 
room.  Ray  Billings,  assistant  city 
editor,  replaces  Mr.  Steen. 


ship  of  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  to  serve  as  executive 
secretary  to  Repr.  William  C. 
Cole  in  Washington. 


Gilbert  Gardner,  formerly 
Chicago  bureau  chief  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
has  joined  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company  at  its  New  York 
headquarters.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

AAA 

Dave  Camerer,  formerly  a 
sports  writer  for  the  New  York 
World  -  Telegram,  will  handle 
sports  publicity  temporarily  for 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
succeeding  Mort  Berry. 

AAA 

George  Thomas  has  resigned 
as  a  reporter  on  the  city  staff  of 
the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  accept  a  public  relations 


daphooea. 


mrr  ‘  -  a.'a'T  T"  >4 -  Donald  O.  Dewey  has  re-  •••  y;-.  _ 

“IX  BU^AJHMiS^ZtT'cki-  signed  from  the  news  staff  of  the  and  formerly  with  the  advertising  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

/,  III,  T<t.  STstV  %  4888  90.  GbOBOB  A>  ^ rkntinn  ( ^  f~2lrk}\At-TiwvtA>r  frt  StHITS 


Judy  Holman,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Eastern  Ore-  job  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
gon  Review  in  La  Grande,  Ore., 


Bbabbbbbubo,  Editor;  Habbt  K. 

Adotrtisint  Ecfrntntotioc. _ 

Baf#A«,  1C  16  Comnurtiol  Tmjt 
Bldt.,IStk  ond  Market  Stc.  Pkitadcipkia  S, 
P^  Tal.  RlttcnlKBiM  B-4M2.  JoasTB  W, 

Dbabbbbtti. _ 

Chart  Editor,  CaiinBU.  tVaTaoH,  MSb 
EU^,  San  Francitco  4.  Tal.  GArbald  1-7960. 
Panfic  Coast  Adoertisinr  Keorrtmtatioe:  Dub- 
cab  A.  Scott,  Sb^  ^,  Pmtkon/r,  MUlt  BUt., 
Sa  Francitco  4.  Tal.  GArfiald  1-7950; 
BtikF  dntclct  5.  Tal.  DUokirk 

twdaa,  England  O^c:  Allah  DBLAroBt, 
Manatcr,  19  DorckttUr  Conn,  iinsmeU  Bill, 

,  s.  to. 


Condon  (Ore.)  Globe-Times  to 


Blacb,  accept  a  position  with  the  Ash-  duirer,  the  Portlarid  Oregonian, 


Names  30  Advisors 


Taiur  franci.  Editor,  G.  Laboblaab,  48, 
Avraoa  da  Pant,  ViBceonaa  (Saioa).  Copii 


land  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings. 

AAA 

William  Stewart,  formerly  of 
the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  has 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of 
United  Press. 

AAA 

Patricia  LaHatte,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Woman’s  Press  Club,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Celestine  Sibley  of  the 
Constitution. 


Vince  Gullette,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  chief  in  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  M.,  has  been 


and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KLBM,  La  Grande,  Ore.,  as 
secretary  and  women’s  program 
director. 

AAA 

J.  E.  Cronenwett  of  Har¬ 
lingen,  Texas,  former  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  group 
comprising  the  Brownsville  Her¬ 
ald,  Valley  Morning  Star  (Har¬ 
lingen)  and  Valley  Evening  Mon¬ 
itor  (McAllen)  and  more  recently 
with  radio  station  KSOX  in  Har¬ 
lingen,  has  purchased  Texas 
Farming  and  Citriculture  maga¬ 
zine  from  Harry  Foehner,  for¬ 
mer  executive  editor  of  the  Valley 


et  Ebitob  •  PuBuaBBB  ara  availabla  at  tbe 
Aaoricaa  iBlomatioB  Samoa,  20,  iBa  Duphot. 

Faria  Oar),  Fraaca.  _ 

tkartar  Membar  Audit  Burean  of  Cironlatioai. 

Member  Ataodated  Buaineaa  Pablicationi. 

•  mo.  averate  pet  paid  to  Dec.  81, 1952. .  19.052 
(aa  6led  vitk  A.B.C.  aubjact  to  audit). 

^^*yor^^ba<riptioti  ^tw  aa  p'w^L  named  assistant  state  editor  for  Morning  Star,  who  will  remain  as  referendum  vote  among  employe 


Cincinnati — Charles  W.  Staab, 
circulation  director  of  the  Enquir¬ 
er,  reported  that  employe  share¬ 
holders  had  elected  a  committee 
of  30  to  advise  with  management 
over  operation  of  that  paper.  Six 
members  from  each  of  the  five 
major  departments  comprise  the 
Employes  Advisory  Board. 

Conduct  of  several  other  em¬ 
ploye-owned  businesses,  including 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was  stud¬ 
ied  by  Mr.  Staab’s  committee  for 
several  months  before  the  local 
employes  board  was  set  up,  form 
approved  by  the  study  committee, 
a  committee  of  executives  and  de¬ 
partment  heads,  and  finally  by 
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the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republican  editor  of  the  farm  publication. 
and  Gazette.  a  a  a 

*  *  *  Robert  D.  Barnes,  former 

John  Wallace,  formerly  with  telegraph  editor  of  the  Marinette 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron-  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  has  taken  an 
icle,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  assignment  to  serve  the  V’oice  of 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  America  in  Korea. 


shareholders.  Executives,  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  their  principal 
assistants  are  not  eligible  for  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  advisory  board  but 
may  be  named  to  another  commit¬ 
tee  to  be  appointed  by  Roger  H. 
Ferger,  president  and  publisher. 
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Monday 


’’CATCH  sowe  SHUT' EVE,  L0«NA, 


WHERE  ELSE  BUT  THff  tf  ST,  J 
BABY?  NO  aiENT  OF  BUOOV 
TOUTER'S  6C'N6  TO  LIVE  N  SOME 
TERMITE  TRAP/...0ESlOe5,  ITS 

■ - 6000  MMINiSS  TO  _ 

HIP  POUR  IT  ON  /  W 


euoov. 


I  GOT  these  magazines  FOR 
VOU...GOT  A  LOT  OF 

arranging  id  oo...J/T^ 

T7  SEE  YOU  IN  THE  r^l 
h— ,^A.M./  ) 


IS.^TNIS  WMERS 
IM  GCiNS  ID  LIVE 
lY  BUOOV?  t - 


J^AST  Monday,  after  more 

than  15  years  of  loyal  serv* 
ice  in  the  Comic  Pares  of  The 
Washington  Daily  News,  we 
retired  ABBIE  AND  SLATS 
to  pasture. 

We  did  it  quietly,  as  befit* 
ting  their  dignity  and  ma* 
turity,  between  the  CITY  and 
FINAL  HOME  editions.  We 
thought  that  ABBIE  AND 
SLATS  were  weary  of  the 
daily  grind.  We  did  what  we 
did  with  the  very  best  of  in¬ 
tentions. 

But  we  were  wrong! 

Were  we  ever  wrong! 

It  seemed  as  tho  the  paper 
hadn’t  had  time  to  get  off  the 
press  when  the  phones  started 
beating  us  over  the  head.  Not 
only  weren’t  ABBIE  AND 
SLATS  tired  —  our  readers 
weren’t  tired  either.  They 
wanted,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  to  have  ABBIE 
AND  SLATS  back  . . . 

They  Urged  . . . 

They  Pleaded  . . . 

They  Insisted  . . . 

They  Demanded  .  . . 

They  Threatened 
Us  With  Dire 
Things. 

Well,  we’re  almost  glad  we 
retired  ABBIE  AND  SLATS 
~-even  for  a  little  while.  If 
we  hadn't,  we’d  never  have 
known  that  so  many  people 
liked  them  so  much. 

Now  that  we  do  know,  why, 
naturally,  we’re  recalling 
ABBIE  AND  SLATS  to  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  And  with  pleasure. 

On  this  page,  ABBIE  AND 
SLATS  fans  can  catch  up  on 
the  exciting  episodes,  Mon¬ 
day  thru  today.  Tomorrow, 
ABBIE  AND  SLATS  wiU  be 
back  in  their  usual  place  in 
the  Comic  Pages. 

Very  glad,  indeed,  to  oblige. 
Well  try  not  to  let  it  happen 
again. 


TuRsday 


HUH'?...BUt>OY'?...NO,  LORNA. 


THOUGHT' 


LORNA*?  HI...  C 
TMtS  IS  TOMMY 
TRlPP...yOO  HAVE 
;  EVERYTHING  YCKU 

I  WANT^ 


NAMED  LORNA  SHUTS  STASHED 
AWAY,  BABY...SO  TREAT  MS  NICE, 
BEAUT)FUL...rMlN 
.THE  Bl6  TIMS  NOW / 


HE'S  NOT  WITH  ME  ...I  GUESS 
HE'S  BUSY  ON  YOUR.0USINESS. 
YOU  KNOW,  -r,^  ,  ,  ^ 

MENTS...jf^r  HH 


JT  MEAN 

YES.  TOMMY... 

'  everything... 

’  lb...  IS  BUDDY 
i^WITM  'KOU?  - 


BUDDY' 


Wednesday 


^  IM  HUMAN.BELiEVE  me.  ^ 


IM  TtREDOF  BEING  A  GOOD  GAL. 


WINTER  AND  SUMMER  BEST  PAL...^> 
/  IM  SICR  OF  BENG  the  THIRD  M  A  GANG. 
^  IN  PRETEN0W6  ITS  FUN.,  j 

^  WHEN  ITS  REALLY  A  PANG...  ^ 


,  AND  rVE  GOT  A  heart  ^ 

^  IM  A  SUCKER  FOR  CUR'D 

^  WHEN  HE  SHOOTS  MG  DART... 
^  SO  Find  ME-IM  MERE-  W 
r  AND  SEEKING  amour... 

HOLDME...AND  KISS  ME...  - 

gk  AND  TM  YOURS...TOUJOUR  1 


TOMMY... WOULD  YOU  M'ND 
trying  TwtS  SONG  OUT?  I. 
PLEASE  DON’T  LAUGH...  - 
-r  I  WROTE  IT  MYSSLF 


Thursday 


.not  (CHOKE)... all 


Suddenly  they 

Ml  BEGAN  ID  HAPPEN. 


THEM, 


[  I  FEEL  LIKE  I  HAD  PUT  1  1 
A  PENNY  IN  ONE  OF  THOSE  ^ 
VFCRTUNE -TELLING  MACHifCS. 

/you  know.  The  ones  with 
those  little  CAROS  TELLING  > 

'rt  YOU  all  the  wonderful 
THINGS  yCU  wanted  X) 
HAPPEN  10  YDU... 


WcL..  lORNA. 
MOW  DOES  IT 

1  feel  id  have 

YOUR  NAME 
I  IN  LIGHTS? 


I  ♦...YEAH. 

.the  kind 


ITS  FAOM  LORNA... She  SAYS... 
UH  MERE  IS  WONDERFUL  AND  •- 
EUCiTinG... IT  SEEMS  THEY  LIKE 
MV  SURGING,  and  I'VE  BEGUN  10 
• -  ANOIVE 


MAKE  RECORDINGS.- 
GOT  AN  OFFER  ID  HAVE  MY 
OWN  T.V.  SHOW...* 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

220  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


- - ■ 
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PROMOTION 


this  review  procedure  into  effect.  Lever  Brothers  Company  is 
we  asked  this  promotion  manager  using  the  plant  tour  idea  in  its 
how  it  was  working  out.  “Fine,”  new  Lever  House  building  on  Park 
he  said.  “It’s  surprising  how  many  Avenue,  New  York,  one  of  the 
things  ^  we  thought  we  simply  country’s  outstanding  architectural 
couldn’t  do  without  we  are  doing  achievements,  in  a  way  that  seems 
without— and  evidently  without  to  be  proving  attractive  to  news- 
any  effect  except  a  good  one.  We  paper  promotion  departments  over 
are  going  to  save  money  this  year,  the  country. 

“But  equally  important,  what  Recently,  for  instance,  150  worn- 
promotions  we  do  this  year  are  en  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal 
.  .  going  to  be  better  ones.  We  are  Herald  garden  club  enjoyed  Lever 

a  newspi.per  promotion  manager  career,  it  might  be  interesting  to  making  every  promotion  we  do  hospitality  They  toured  the  new 
announced  to  his  staff  that  man-  note  what  this  promotion  manager  live  up  to  the  basic  requirements  building  inspected  the  garden,  saw 
agement  had  just  imposed  a  severe  is  doing  about  it.  The  most  im-  so  often  overlooked  in  lush  times,  a  demonstration  of  product  uses 
cut  in  the  department’s  budget.  portant  step  he  has  taken  is  to  set  We’re  going  to  get  a  dollar  back  and  had  tea  in  the  company  cafe- 
But  he  was  not  dismayed.  “The  up  a  review  committee  in  his  de-  for  every  dollar  we  invest  in  pro-  teria 
reason,”  he  explained,  “is  simply  partment.  This  committee  screens  motion  this  year.  The  challenge  xhe  visit  was  arranged  by  Mn 
that  expenses  are  increasing  at  a  every  promotion  request  or  assign-  of  economy  is  improving  our  stuff.  Rmh  Underhill  the  paper’s  “Sue 
greater  rate  than  income.  When  ment  that  comes  in.  The  Result  Story  Colene”  columnist  Its  success  in- 

this  happens  in  your  own  house-  This  hap^ns  to  be  a  fairly  large  ^now  the  one  pro-  spired  Lever  to  extend  the  idea 

hold,  what  do  you  do?  Naturally,  operation  The  promotion  depart-  motion  we  have  found  that  we  to  other  newspaper  groups.  If 
you  cut  expenses.  Do  you  cut  out  ment  handles  more  than  a  hundred  ^jn^piy  cannot  do  without?  The  you’re  interested,  write  Allan  H. 
essentials.  No.  You  cut  out  all  the  assignments  a  month  all  told,  most  result  story.  The  case  history  of  Kalmus,  Lever’s  press  bureau  man- 
non-epentialS’  all  the  frills,  all  the  of  them  small  ones,  its  true,  but  ^  successful  advertiser,  or  a  sue-  ager,  390  Park  Avenue,  New 
little  luxuries  you  can  do  without,  many  of  them  rather  major.  How-  cessful  advertising  campaign.  That’s  York  *>2 
“Well,  every  promotion  depart-  ever,  the  principle  involved  here  ^asic  to  all  promotion  and  we 
ment  has  non-essentials  adding  to  applies  even  to  a  one-man  opera-  Round-Uo 

its  ex^nses,  frills  it  can  dispense  tion.  stories  this  year.”  Otto  Silha  MinneaDolis  Star 

with,  little  luxuries  it  can  do  with-  Every  assignment  received  by  Naturallv  this  was  most  crati-  M‘>tneapolis  Star 

out.  So  we’re  going  to  do  without  the  department  is  now  subjected  j  j  jo  hear  Because  if  ever  anv- 

them.  But  we’re  not  going  to  cut  to  one  important  question,  “Is  this  gratu la  ions  on  Satur^y  Review 

out  or  even  cut  down  on  anv  es-  nromotion  necessarv*)”  The  fact  ^  "  •  P  award  tO  hiS  paper’s  “What  makes 

out  or  even  cut  down  on  any  es-  promotion  necessary/  me  tact  promotional  value  of  the  result  a  newsnaoer  creatr*  camnaicn  was 

sentials.  In  fact,  we  re  going  to  that  the  paper  has  always  done  it  on?radvSisfng  by  meTa  Imon 

make  our  essential  promotions  means  nothing.  Must  it  be  done  r  nromotion  that  dollar  for  ^  ^  u  "'nolf  among 

work  even  hardor  and  thereby  this  year?  is  the  important  ques-  mrcaSMigSrsmd'ed'by  ^Sli- 

Taht  Se^ntaile’i  mTutt'lnTS  LecomS-ranotto'Kfs  .l“  or  more  persuasive-  coVmiX  m  Inelndy  amom 

mignt  De  entailed  in  cutting  out  accompiisn.  is  anotner.  is  inis  ine  ness,  or  more  effectiveness.  27  honored  “for  distincuished 

luxury  promotions.  be.st  way  to  achieve  the  objective?  27^^  ho>?»'-ed^  interest  ” 

Since  this  is  a  problem  that  is  still  another.  down  this  vear.  or  ud.  take  a  fresh  d..,.. ......  ‘-c.,!... 


How  to  Achieve  Economy 
And  Improve  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


a  result  story  for  any  newspaper  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  19. 
is  a  result  story  for  every  newspa-  Angeles  Examiner  out  with 

P®*"-  a  broadside  reporting  a  survey 

among  sports  fans  showing  that 
Market  Folders  its  sports  writers  are  local  favor- 

“How  elaborate  should  a  mar-  ites.  Also,  a  broadside  labeled 
ket  folder  be?”  is  an  always-perti-  “The  best  advertisement”  which 
nent  question  posed  by  Harry  shows  all  sections  of  the  Sunday 
Rosten,  research  manager.  New  paper  and  makes  the  point  that  the 
York  Times,  in  the  current  “News-  best  advertisement  for  the  Exam- 
paper  Research”  newsletter  he  iner  is  the  Examiner  itself, 
edits  for  the  National  Newspaper  ■ 

Promotion  Association.  He  cites  BrOWn-Forman  Awards 
in  answer  the  experience  of  Norris  0^*  IV/T/w  C 
E.  Inveen,  general  advertising  ^  ray  O 

manager,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Louisville,  Ky. — ^Winning  cn- 
Trihune  I'"'®*  1*^®  ^*"*1  annual  Brown- 

“He  recently  put  out  a  booklet 

called  ‘7  gets  tou  50’  ”  Mr  Rosten  "®wspapers  and  magazines 

“..It-  ^  ’  Kosien  j  Ij  ^  announced  here 

writes.  This  was  a  more-or-Iess  .  ,  ,  .  „ 

standard  market  booklet  of  10  ^  ^  ^.an- 

fhf  ‘’“B^wn-Forman  Distillers  Corp.. 

the  usual  tables  and  some  good  ,  .... 

maps.  3,000  copies  of  this  cost  *P°"*7 

$1,500.  They  published  these  ^  ^  S.  Defense  Bond 

booklets  every  four  or  five  years.  P^'«  y 

The  1949  edition.  Think  twice  publication.  Two 

about  Tacoma,’  was  more  elab-  ®®r‘>fi®ates  of  nrierit  will  also  ^ 
orate,  cost  $3,100.  category:  (1) 

“Norris  says  he  has  no  reaction,  b®f .  "®7  ^to^y  of  the  year  in- 
nothing  by  which  to  guage  wheth-  '-quor  and  (2)  outstand- 

er  the  more  elaborate  book  is  '"8  oditonal 

worth  twice  the  expense.  But  he  „ 

does  figure  that  putting  out  a  less  CnOlig©  lOF  SlGWait 
expensive  book,  and  putting  the  Robert  J.  Stewart,  formerly  with 
difference  in  cost  into  trade  paper  Small,  Brewer  &  Kent,  has  switched 
advertising  promoting  the  booklet  newspaper  representative  firms  and 
and  the  market,  is  a  good  idea.”  is  now  in  the  New  York  office  of 
Makes  sense  to  us.  E.  A.  Faulkner  &  Associates. 


J'  "IDEAL"^ 
MATRIX  ROLLIHG 
MACHINE 

with 

FREE  MOULDING  miNDER 


Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

^IdeaV^  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY*  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  l5-l  6 


SCOTT 


Buy  with  Confidence 
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MILLION  CIRCULATION 


OVER 


1  mttg  snKim  tn»-t  citih 


SERVICE-ADS  like  this  in  SRDS  help  sell  space 
by  reminding  people— at  the  time  they’re 
selecting  newspapers— of  the  things  they  have 
heard  from  your  representatives  and  seen  in 
your  promotion. 


The  S6rviC6’3dS  that  hundreds  of  newspaper  this  ad  that  METRO  COMICS  is  running  in 

publishers  place  next  to  their  listings  in  Stand-  Standard  Rate.  It  is  full  of  useful  information 

ard  Rate  help  sell  space  by  giving  advertisers  and  I  refer  to  it  constantly.” 

and  their  agencies  more  of  the  kind  of  informa-  The  SRDS  representative  in  your  area  will  be 

tion  they  are  looking  for . . .  when  they  want  it.  glad  to  show  you  how  newspaper  publishers 

For  example,  a  West  Coast  media  director  use  S6rviC6‘3ds  in  SRDS  to 

says:  “I  always  look  at  ServiC6*3dS  and  I  don’t  help  sell  space.  ||  H 

believe  anybody  can  help  looking  at  them. 

They  are  right  near  the  listing  and  if  the  copy 
is  right,  the  ad  can  help  a  lot  in  pointing  up 
specific  advantages  of  the  use  of  a  paper.  Take 


Many  more  quotes  on  who  says  what 
about  newspaper  selection  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Newspaper  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Handbook.  If  you  don't  have 
a  copy  please  write  us  for  one 


S6rviC60adS  help  sell  space  by  serving  SRDS  users 


The  National  Authority  Serving  The  Media-Buying  Function 

Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher  *  1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 
SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


publishers  of  consumer  magazine  rotes  and  data  •  business  publication  roles  and  data  *  national 
network  radio  and  television  service  *  radio  roles  and  data  *  television  roles  and  doto  •  newspaper 
rotesonddata  *  transportation  advertising  roles  and  doto  •  A.B.C.weekly  newspaper  rotes  and  data 
Canadian  media  roles  and  data  *  consumer  markets,  serving  the  morkel-medio  selection  function 
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John  Peter  Zenger 

continued  from  page  12 

is  much  lamented  by  his  family 
and  relations.” 

He  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  Trinity  Church  Yard. 

His  wife,  Anna,  published  the 
Journal  from  the  time  of  his  death 
until  December,  1748  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  John  Zenger,  the 
son  of  the  first  marriage.  In  1751 
the  publication  ceased  entirely. 

*  ♦  * 

After  the  Zenger  trial  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New'  York  resumed  its 
state  of  former  quiet.  Cosby  died 
in  March.  1736  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  by  George  Clarke,  a  man  of 
more  liberal  mind.  But  the  old 
conditions  of  arbitrary  power 
were  changed,  the  result  of  the 
trial  had  imbued  the  people  with 
a  new  spirit:  henceforth  they  were 
united  in  the  struggle  against  gov¬ 
ernmental  oppression  and  its  Gou- 
verneur  Morris  has  well  said — 
“The  trial  of  Zenger  in  1735  was 
the  germ  of  .American  Freedom, 
the  .Morning  Star  of  that  liberty 
which  subsequentiv  revolutionized 
.\merica.” 

(The  End) 

m 

'New  South'  Issue 

Anderson,  S.  C.  —  .A  special 
120-page  issue  devoted  to  "The 
New  South — America’s  No.  1  Op- 


Ft.  Lauderdale  Daily 
Issues  Freedom  Booklet 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. — ^The  Ft. 
Lauderdale  Daily  News  has  is¬ 
sued  Volume  IV,  1953  Edition,  of 
“One  Small  Voice  for  Freedom,” 
in  the  form  of  a  34-page  booklet, 
sent  free  to  those  who  want  it. 

“Three  years  ago,  when  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  Daily  News  printed 
the  first  edition  of  One  Small 
Voice  For  Freedom,  we  had  hopes 
that  through  this  medium  we 
could,  in  our  own  small  way,  help 
to  awaken  the  people  of  this  na¬ 
tion  to  the  dangers  they  faced 
from  surrendering  their  rights  and 
their  liberties  to  an  all-powerful 
central  government,”  begins  the 
foreword. 

Freedom  Foundation  selected 
the  News’  “.American  Heritage” 
series  of  editorials,  which  leads 
off  the  booklet  this  year,  for  the 
highest  award  in  the  editorials  di¬ 
vision  of  its  awards  program. 

■ 

Verdict  for  Defense 

Denver — A  jury  returned  a 
verdict  in  favor  of  the  defense  in 
a  $30,000  libel  suit  brought  by 
John  M.  Hadden,  a  railroad  exec¬ 
utive,  who  alleged  he  was  maligned 
by  editorials  during  a  school 
board  fight  three  years  ago.  Chief 
defendant  was  Gifford  Phillips, 
wealthy  former  publisher  of  the 
Jefferson  Sentinel  who  now  lives 


Baillie  to  Speak 
At  Missouri  U. 

Columbia,  Mo. — Hugh  Baillie, 
president  of  the  United  Press  will 
speak  at  the  44th  Journalism 
Week  program  at  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

The  program  will  run  from 
April  26  to  May  2  with  Mr.  Baillie 
scheduled  to  speak  April  30.  Other 
speakers  will  be  Miss  Doris  Flee- 
.son,  syndicated  Washington  col¬ 
umnist,  and  Sol  Taishoflf,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Broadcasting- 
Telecasting  Magazine. 

Mr.  Baillie  will  speak  on  the 
subject  “Fighting  for  News.” 

Chicago  Critics  Take 
'Snub'  in  Stride 

Chicago — No  tears  were  shed 
and  no  feelings  spared  when  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  drama  critics  paid 
their  own  way  to  review  the  first- 
night  performance  of  “Affairs  of 
State”  here  April  1.  The  critics 
had  previously  received  a  letter 
from  J.  J.  Shubert,  New  York 
impressario,  banning  first-night 
passes  because  “adverse  criticism” 
has  hurt  his  box  office  here  in  the 
pa.st.  (E&P,  April  4,  page  30). 

Claudia  Cassidy,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  critic  noted  for  her  incisive 
comments,  concluded  her  review 
of  the  opening,  stating: 


Indiana  Sets 
1954  Tribute 
To  Newspapers 

Indianapolis  —  Hoosiers  are 
getting  ready  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
state’s  press  in  1954,  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  In¬ 
diana’s  first  newspaper,  the  In¬ 
diana  Gazette,  at  Vincennes. 

Two  movements,  one  at  Vin¬ 
cennes  and  the  other  originating 
from  Indiana  University,  working 
cooperatively,  are  under  way. 
They  have  as  their  objectives 
state-wide  observance  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  publication  in 
July,  1804,  under  the  editorship 
of  Elihu  Stout,  the  role  of  the 
state’s  newspapers  in  the  history 
of  the  state,  and  the  significance 
of  a  free  press. 

The  anniversary’s  observance 
was  given  approval  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  Indiana  General 
Assembly.  Identical  resolutions, 
sponsored  by  the  Legislature’s  two 
newspaper  publishers.  Senator 
Robert  P.  O'Bannon,  of  the  Cory- 
don  Democrat,  and  Repr.  Floyd 
F.  Oursler,  of  the  Cynthiana  Ar- 
gits  and  Mount  Vernon  Repub¬ 
lican,  were  adopted,  calling  on  all 
official  agencies  of  the  state  and 
the  people  of  Indiana  to  join  in 
the  observance. 

Restoration  Project 


portunity”  was  published  by  the  in  California.  Also  cleared  was 
Anderson  Daily  Mail  March  26.  Mark  Hansen,  former  editor. 


•  Not  only  do  Burgess  Mats  behave 
better .  .  .  they  behave  better  consistently.  The  features 
that  make  them  unequaled  for  reproduction  work 
(smoother  face,  greater  plasticity,  uniform  shrinkage) 
are  insured  by  Burgess’  truly  unique  set-up  for  precision 
laboratory  testing  at  every  step  of  volume  mat-making. 


The  result— thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  Mats  absolutely  identical 
in  their  superiority! 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monufociurart  and  Disiribiftort 
of  Burgast  Chroma  and  Tona-Tax  Molt 
Fraaport,  INIneli 


“If  you  care,  this  was  the  night 
the  critics  bought  their  tickets  be- 
j  cause  J.  J.  Shubert  thought  they 
'  ought  to  come  the  second  night 
i  when  the  show  was  ‘ready.’  As 
I  it  has  been  in  town  since  Sunday 
getting  ready,  it  probably  is  as 
ready  as  it  ever  will  be.  In  any 
case,  nothing  happened.  AP  had 
reported  that  Sydney  Harris  (Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News)  might  wear  a 
beard  and  goggles.  He  didn’t  even 
wear  his  moustache.  That  same 
AP  said  I  called  the  procedure 
‘a  reflection  of  the  sorry  state  of 
the  theater.’  There’s  a  mixup 
somewhere — that  line  could  only 
come  from  ‘Affairs  of  State,’  and 
probably  was  spoken  by  one  of 
those  characters  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment.” 

Nothing  New 

Sid  Harris  followed  up  his 
“beard  -  and  -  goggles”  review  of 
opening  night  with  a  special  Sat¬ 
urday  piece,  referring  to  the  “Shu¬ 
bert  Ban”  as  “a  tempest  in  an 
orangeade  cup.” 

“Now  that  the  Spring  storm  has 
fizzed  itself  into  absurdity  (you 
have  read  that  both  the  producers 
and  the  cast  of  ‘Affairs  of  State’ 

I  offered  first-night  tickets  to  the 
.  drama  critics),  it  may  temper  in¬ 
dignation  to  know  such  punitive 
action  is  not  exactly  new  in  the 
theater,”  he  noted. 

Mr.  Harris  said  George  Bernard 
Shaw  had  been  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment  in  1898  and  that 
Variety  had  said  a  lot  worse 
things  about  “show  biz”  than  do 
the  newspaper  critics. 


In  Vincennes  the  Lincoln-Free 
Press  Memorial  Association  has 
been  formed  and  is  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  raising  $25,000  to  restore 
in  that  city  the  first  printing  plant 
in  the  Indiana  Territory.  Though 
Elihu  Stout’s  printing  press  was 
long  ago  cast  on  some  junk  pile, 
,the  Association  through  the  efforts 
of  John  H.  Bookwalter,  India¬ 
napolis  printing  company  execu¬ 
tive,  has  succeeded  in  finding  a 
350-year-old  Swiss-made  Ramage 
press,  a  duplicate  of  the  one  used 
in  Stout’s  plant.  In  this  plant 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  age  of 
21  is  said  to  have  seen  for  the  first 
time  the  process  of  printing. 

Historians  at  Indiana  University 
have  initiated  a  state-wide  anni¬ 
versary  movement  centering  about 
publication  by  Stout  of  the  first 
newspaper.  An  anniversary  plan¬ 
ning  committee.  later  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  larger  state  commit¬ 
tee.  has  been  formed  under  the 
chairmanship  of  James  A.  Stuart, 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 
Suggestions  for  the  anniversary 
observance  are  being  solicited  by 
the  planning  committee. 

Historical  research  conducted 
at  the  university  has  developed 
that  the  Indiana  Gazette  was 
founded  July  31,  1804,  and  con¬ 
tinued  publication  until  April, 
1806,  when  Stout’s  plant  was 
burned.  Less  than  a  year  later 
in  a  rebuilt  plant  he  started  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Western  Sun.  The 
two  papers  were  the  ancestors  in  a 
straight  line  of  the  present  Vin¬ 
cennes  Sun-Commercial. 
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Please  don’t:  use  the  word  ‘Vaseline’  alone.  It’s  not 
a  complete  name  in  itself,  but  is  the  registered  trade 
mark  owned  by  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing 
Company,  Cons’d. 

Please  do:  use  the  word  ‘Vaseline’  with  the  name  of 
the  product  it  designates— such  as  ‘Vaseline’  Petroleum 
Jelly,  ‘Vaseline’  Hair  Tonic,  etc.  Will  you  pass  this 
thought  along  to  your  editors  and  proofreaders? 
Thanks  a  lot. 

ANSWERS:  1.  Betsy  Griscom  Ross 

2.  Charles  (John  HufTam)  Dickens  3.  ‘Vaseline’  Petroleum  Jelly 


CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CONS’O 
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SDX  Award  Winners 
Announced  for  ’52 


Chicago — Sigma  Delta  Chi  this 
week  announced  the  winning  of 
distinguished  service  awards  in 
American  jour¬ 
nalism  by  11  in¬ 
dividuals,  along 
with  public  ser¬ 
vice  awards  to  a 
newspaper, 
magazine,  radio 
and  television 
station  and  a 
special  citation  to 
the  four  major 
networks  for 
their  TV  cover¬ 
age  of  the  na-  Roberts 


Dabney 


Jensen 


Charles  and  Eugene  Jones, 
NBC,  for  Radio  and  TV  Report¬ 
ing. 


MollenboiT 


Pisko 


Wendlinger  MacDoiigall 


tional  political  conventions  in 
1952. 

Following  are  the  winners  of 
SDX  awards  for  work  done  last 
year: 

Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  Wash- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  for  General 
Reporting. 

ViRGiNius  Dabney,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  for  Editor¬ 
ial  Writing. 

Cecil  Jensen,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  for  Editorial  Cartooning. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  for  Washington 
Correspondence. 

Ernest  S.  Pisko,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  for  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondence. 

Robert  I.  Wendlinger,  New 
York  Mirror,  for  News  Picture. 
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Clifton  Utley,  WMAQ  and 
NBC,  Chicago,  for  Radio  News¬ 
writing. 

Bill  Davidson,  Collier's,  for 
Magazine  Reporting. 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
Northwestern  University,  Mcdill 
School  of  Journalism,  for  Re¬ 
search  about  Journalism. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  for  Public 
Service  in  Newspaper  Journalism. 

Look,  for  Public  Service  in 
Magazine  Journalism. 

WMT,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for 
Public  Service  in  Radio  Journal¬ 
ism. 

WBNS-TV,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
for  Public  Service  in  Television 
Journalism. 

Awards  Dinner  .May  25 

In  addition,  the  committee  of 
judges  awarded  special  recognition 
citations  to  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  DuMont 
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Television  Network  and  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for  their 
coverage  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  national  political  con¬ 
ventions. 

Two  of  those  honored  this  year, 
Virginius  Dabney  and  Bill  David¬ 
son,  have  previously  won  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  awards. 

Awarding  of  bronze  medallions 
and  accompanying  plaques  to  the 
winners  will  take  place  here  at  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  May  25,  it 
was  announced  by  Victor  E.  Blue- 
dorn,  executive  director  of  the 
professional  journalistic  fraternity. 
A  national  presentation,  ceremony 
and  banquet  will  be  sponsored  by 
Midwest  members  of  the  frater¬ 
nity.  Reservations  are  now  being 
accepted  by  SDX  headquarters, 
Chicago. 

Basis  of  Awards 

The  basis  of  each  award  and 
judges’  comments  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Roberts  was  cited  for  a 
series  of  articles  presenting  the 
acute  problems  of  the  nation’s 
capital,  leading  to  the  creating  of 
a  master  plan  for  the  growing 
metropolitan  city.  His  reporting, 
“based  on  deep  and  penetrating 
research,”  was  singled  out  as  of 
the  highest  caliber,  according  to 
the  judges. 

Mr.  Dabney’s  editorial,  “We 
Choose  Eisenhower”  was  the 
choice  of  the  judges  for  the  edit¬ 
orial  writing  honors.  It  was  cited 
for  its  “timeliness,  for  its  ade¬ 
quacy  of  treatment,  for  its  cogen¬ 
cy  of  thought,  for  its  persuasive 
reasoning,  and  for  the  skill  and 
polish  of  its  writing.”  Mr.  Dab¬ 
ney  is  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

The  editorial  cartooning  award 
was  made  to  Mr.  Jensen  for  his 
cartoon  “Rotation”  published  Dec. 
31,  1952.  The  cartoon  pictures 
young  1953  armed  and  dressed  for 
battle,  advancing  toward  the  Ko¬ 
rean  hills.  Returning  from  the 
front  is  whiskered  1952,  old  and 
weary. 

Mollenhoff  Lifts  Lid 

For  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Mollenhoff  was  selected 
for  his  series  of  articles  respon¬ 
sible  for  opening  the  records  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department’s 
Alcohol  Tax  Unit  to  public  scru¬ 
tiny.  “His  determined  campaign 
in  the  public  press  to  break  down 
the  barriers  of  secrecy  in  official 
Washington  was  an  important  step 
in  the  drive  for  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  at  a  time  when  secrecy 
was  becoming  the  watchword,” 
said  the  judges. 

Mr.  Pisko  won  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondence  award  for  his  series 
of  16  articles  titled  “Stalin’s  Hoax 
on  the  Communist,”  an  analysis 
of  Stalin’s  rise  in  Russia  and  his 
unusual  development  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  ideology.  The  series  was 
published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  and  in  pamphlet  form.  It  has 
since  been  translated  into  many 
languages. 

EDITOR  (S  1 


The  prize  picture  of  the  year 
is  the  now  famous  “Hands  of  Life, 
Face  of  Death,”  by  Mr.  Wend¬ 
linger.  The  judges  described  it  as 
“an  extraordinary  example  of  a 
newsphotographer’s  work  at  his 
best.”  It  was  the  one-in-a-million, 
or  once-in-a-lifetime,  dramatic  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  man  falling  to  his  death, 
telling  the  story  of  one  man's 
tragedy  far  better  than  words.  The 
picture  has  previously  taken  first 
honors  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
and  Hearst  contests. 

A  book  titled  “Understanding 
Public  Opinion”  by  Dr,  MacDoug¬ 
all  was  picked  for  the  research 
about  journalism  award.  Referred 
to  as  “thoughtful  and  illuminat¬ 
ing,”  it  is  based  on  original  re¬ 
search,  ranging  widely  from  straw 
polls  to  taboos  and  censorship; 
from  the  nature  of  man  to  comk 
strips.  Dr.  MacDougall  has  sub¬ 
titled  his  work  “A  Guide  for 
Newspapermen  and  Newspaper 
Readers.” 

Wall  Street  Journal  Honored 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  won 
the  coveted  public  service  in  news¬ 
paper  journalism  award  for  its 
distinguished  reporting  of  the  se¬ 
ries  of  stories  concerning  the  man¬ 
agement  of  RKO  Pictures  Corp¬ 
oration  which  appeared  in  the 
latter  part  of  1952  and  which 
caused  comment  throughout  the 
country  and  abroad.  The  Journal 
brought  to  light  previously  hidden 
facts  enabling  it  to  render  a  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  accurate  and 
documented  revelations  made 
available  to  stockholders  and  the 
public  caused  the  new  group  to 
relinquish  control. 

For  distinguished  public  service 
in  magazine  journalism.  Look 
magazine  was  voted  the  medallion 
for  its  series  on  the  role  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  American  life  and  was 
praised  for  this  contribution  at  a 
time  when  the  need  for  tolerance 
through  mutual  understanding  is 
vital. 

Judges’  Comments 

The  judges’  comments  on  the 
special  citations  to  the  four  TV 
networks  stated  in  part: 

“Journalism  is  an  ever-changing 
profession  in  which  the  true  meas¬ 
ure  of  progress  is  the  manner  in 
which  its  various  fields  take  full 
advantage  of  new  methods  and 
new  tools. 

“Although  individual  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  awards  have  been  made 
for  outstanding  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  reporting  and  public  service, 
further  recognition  is  due  the  four 
networks  which  used  television  at 
the  national  political  conventions 
to  record  a  new  chapter  in  jour¬ 
nalistic  history.” 

■ 

Camp  Back  at  PNPA 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Joseph  G. 
Camp,  Jr.,  has  returned  from 
army  duty  in  Germany  to  resume 
his  duties  as  Industrial  Relations 
Director  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 
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Highway  safety  depends  on  three  factors:  vehicle,  driver,  road.  Vehicle  and  driver 
have  limitations — the  road  need  not  have  them.  We  can  make  our  highways  safe. 

First  step:  Make  existing  roads  adequate  and  safe  for  today’s  traffic.  Strengthen 
the  weak,  widen  the  narrow.  Straighten  sharp  curves,  reduce  steep  grades. 

Second  step:  Pave  all  roads  with  the  safest  pavement.  Of  the  types  of  pavement 
used  on  principal  highways  portland  cement  concrete  is  safer  on  every  count. 

Concrete’s  gritty  texture  gives  tires  a  firm,  skid-resistant  grip,  permitting  safe, 
quick  stops,  wet  or  dry.  You’ve  noticed  that  yourself.  Tests  prove  it. 

Concrete  reflects  more  light.  That’s  a  blessing  at  night,  when  most  of  the  acci¬ 
dents  occur.  Did  you  ever  pass  from  light-colored  concrete  to  a  dark  pavement  and 
wonder  what  happened  to  your  lights?  If  you  cant  see  you  cant  be  safe! 

Concrete’s  low  crown  (slope  from  center  to  edge  of  road)  gives  you  better  control 
at  all  times.  And  concrete  has  no  hazardous  ruts,  corrugations  or  chuckholes. 

Through  continuing  laboratory  and  field  research  the  69  member  companies  of 
the  Portland  Cement  Association  constantly  seek  ways  to  make  concrete  more  dura¬ 
ble,  stronger  and  more  economical,  thereby  contributing  to  ever  safer  and  safer  roads. 
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A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the 
uses  of  Portland  cement  and  concrete... through 
scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lensman  Helps  Bring 
Slayer,  Dad  Together 

A  PHOTOGRAPHER  On  the  Dub-  sions  on  the  faces  of  those  fleeing. 
uqiie  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald  Voii  can  almost  feci  the  flanie.>  on 
thi.s  week  did  his  photo  bit  to  your  own  back. 


bring  together  a  confessed  slayer 
and  his  father. 

The  cameraman  is  Mel  Schieltz, 
who  does  all  the  city  assignments 
on  the  T-H  paper  of  40,000  cir¬ 
culation.  The  confessed  slayer  is 
Fred  E.  McManus,  who  admitted 
to  killing  five  persons  and  now 
awaits  a  murder  charge  in  New 
York  State.  The  third  party  is 
the  elder  McManus,  who  tried 
three  times  in  vain  to  see  his  son. 
Son  said  he  didn’t  want  to  see  dad, 
you’ll  recall. 

Mel  had  an  idea  on  how  to  re¬ 
unite  father  and  son.  He  brought 
a  picture  of  young  McManus  to 
sweetheart  Diana  Weggeland, 
teenager  whom  he  calls  his  wife. 
She  wanted  McManus  to  auto¬ 
graph  the  picture. 

She  also  wanted  Mel  to  give  a 
message  to  the  father.  Please,  the 
message  said  in  effect,  come  to 
see  me  at  matrons'  quarters  in 
City  Hall. 

.Another  Message 

Mel  said  OK,  but  why  not  pen¬ 
cil  a  note  to  Fred  on  the  back  of 
the  picture?  She  agreed,  and  in 
her  note  asked  Fred  to  ask  his 
father  to  come  see  her. 

Before  Mel  delivered  the  in¬ 
scribed  picture,  he  showed  it  to 
Mr.  McManus  and  explained  to 
him  he  thought  the  chances  were 
good  of  meeting  his  son  once 
more,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  boy  would  want  his  father 
to  go  see  Diana. 

At  first  Fred  was  reluctant  to 
see  his  father,  but  Mel  convinced 
him  it  was  the  girl’.s  wish  they 
meet.  That  did  it,  and  father  and 
son  finally  talked  for  almost  a  half 
hour. 

Eater  both  of  them  thanked 
Mel. 

“I  appreciate  what  you're  trying 
to  do,”  Mr.  McManus  told  Mel. 

Fire  Winner 

Herb  Carleton  of  the  Van 
.Vhv.s  (Cal.)  News  has  won  first 
place  ($250)  in  the  3rd  Fire  Foto 
of  the  Year  contest  sponsored  by 
the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association.  (See  cut.) 

Mr.  Carleton,  26-yeiir-old  cam¬ 
eraman,  calls  his  picture,  “Panic.” 
The  shot  was  taken  at  the  exact 
moment  when  the  world’s  largest 
sound  stage  collapsed  at  the  War¬ 
ner  Bros,  motion  picture  studio 
fire  May  16,  1952. 

The  feeling  here  is  that  it’s  one 
of  the  greatest  fire  pictures  ever 
made.  There  has  to  be  loud  ap¬ 
plause  when  you  see  the  expres- 


“1  knew  the  giant  sound  stage 
sooner  or  later  would  collapse,” 
the  photographer  says.  “I  was 
standing  nearby  making  routine 
shots  when  I  heard  a  loud  crack¬ 
ing  sound. 

“Knowing  what  it  was,  I  ran 
to  a  spot  where  I  thought  the  best 
shooting  angle  was.  I  saw  the 
workers  running  toward  me  and 
the  stage  collapsing.  I  shot  and  ran 
like  heck  myself  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  falling  debris.  I  had  my 
camera  set  at  f.l6  at  1/200.” 

Indiana  AP  Awards 

Richmond,  Ind.  —  A  picture 
taken  by  Maurice  G.  Burnett, 
htdianapolis  Star,  showing  a  man 
leaping  to  his  death  from  a  grain 
elevator,  was  judged  best-of-show 
in  the  Indiana  Associated  Press 
newsphoto  competition. 

The  winner  received  the  sweep- 
stakes  award  given  by  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  as  a  memorial  to 
John  Bushemi,  staff  photographer 
who  was  killed  in  World  War  II. 

Other  first-prize  winners  in  the 
professional  class  were:  Sports- - 
George  F.  Tilford,  Indianapolis 
News;  feature — R.  Bruce  Leeka. 
Muncie  Newspapers;  in  the  ama¬ 
teur  class;  spot  news — Horace 
Ketring,  Indianapolis  News;  sports 
— W.  R.  Emslie,  Richmond  Palla¬ 
dium-Item;  feature — Frank  Salza- 
rulo,  Indianapolis  News;  sequence 
— F.  Budlove  of  the  Gary  Post 
Tribune. 

Giant  Color  Camera 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
has  a  new  16-foot  color  photoen¬ 
graving  camera  which  is  operated 
electrically  from  a  control  panel. 
The  camera  has  nine  built-in  elec¬ 
tric  motors,  and  it  can  be  focused 
to  1/ 1,000th  of  an  inch  accuracy. 
■ 

Topeka  Hobby  Sho'w 
Has  200  Displays 

Topeka,  Kan. — The  Topeka 
Daily  Capital  Hobby  Show  on 
March  21  drew  15,000  persons 
who  saw  200  hobby  displays.  The 
oldest  hobbyist  was  96  and  the 
youngest  was  6. 

The  show  was  divided  into  two 
sections  —  the  first  for  hobbyists 
up  to  60  years  and  the  second 
group  (“Fun  After  Sixty”)  for 
those  over  60. 

Jim  Reed,  executive  editor  of 
the  Capital,  leased  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  for  the  show.  The 
top  winners  received  a  certificate 
which  could  be  traded  for  mer¬ 
chandise  at  any  local  store  which 
advertised  in  the  Daily  Capital. 


Carleton:  “I  ran  like  heck  myself.” 


Reporters  Can 
Help  Obtain 
Better  Photos 

Richmond,  Va.  —  Newspaper 
photography  is  a  reporter’s  job, 
says  John  H.  Colburn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

“Reporters  must  be  educated  to 
spot  illustration  possibilities  be¬ 
fore  they  write  their  copy,”  Mr. 
Colburn  said  in  a  talk  prepared 
for  delivery  April  1 1  at  the  fourth 
annual  Southern  Short  Course  in 
Press  Photography  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

And  newspaper  photographers. 
Mr.  Colburn  said,  must  begin  to 
think  “creatively”  about  the  rout¬ 
ine  jobs  they  are  handed. 

Admitting  that  news  is  some¬ 
thing  you  can’t  blueprint  —  “it 
erupts  in  its  most  dramatic  forms 
unexpectedly  and  under  the  most 
unpredictable  conditions”  —  Mr. 
Colburn  added: 

“A  great  part  of  our  day-to-day 
news  and  photo  business,  though, 
is  made  up  of  predictable  and 
routine  assignments.  That  is  when 
editors  and  a  photographer  gel 
their  biggest  opportunity  to  exer¬ 
cise  enterprise  and  imagination  in 
producing  better  pictures.  Still,  too 
few  imaginative  pictures  are  com¬ 
ing  out  of  those  assignments.  .  .  . 

“Perhaps  the  blame  is  the  as¬ 
signment  editor’s,  in  failing  to  ade¬ 
quately  brief  the  photographer. 


But  sometimes  this  is  just  an  ex¬ 
cuse.  Some  of  the  best  picture' 
we  get  are  from  photographers 
who  stumbled  on  a  picture  situ- 
.ition  and  put  their  creative  ability 
to  work — without  an  assignment. 

“Why  can’t  they  do  it  on  the 
routine  jobs?  They  can,  if  they 
don’t  regard  them  as  just  some 
more  routine  between  the  smash 
news  stories.” 

Mr.  Colburn's  suggestion  is  that 
every  photographer  ask  himself  a 
question  when  he  turns  in  a  fin¬ 
ished  assignment — Is  it  his  best 
work  as  a  creative  artist? 

Creative  Artist 

Because  after  all,  he  said,  the 
photographer  is  a  creative  artist, 
“who  must  employ  the  talents  of 
a  diplomat  and  salesman  to  per¬ 
form  as  newspaper  editors  expect 
him  to  perform  today.” 

Mr.  Colburn  asked  the  photog¬ 
raphers,  “How  many  photogra¬ 
phers  read  their  newspapers  reg¬ 
ularly?” 

That’s  a  “must”  routine,  he  said, 
if  they  are  to  keep  up  with  devel¬ 
opments  that  may  become  picture 
copy;  “It’s  just  as  important  for 
a  photographer  to  know  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  story  as  it  is  for  a  re¬ 
porter.  When  a  photographer  does 
know  the  background,  he  can  do 
a  superior  job  of  pictorial  inter¬ 
pretation.” 

But  above  all,  Mr.  Colburn  said, 
a  photographer  must  be  on  his 
toes  always,  because  “you  can’t 
rewrite  a  photograph.” 
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PICTURES  tell  and  sell 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


KWflA-  materials  for  photography  and  halftone  repro¬ 
duction  can  sene  vou  economically  and  efficiently. 


The  most  interesting  pictures  are  those  of 
people  and  places  you  know.  The  smaller  the  com¬ 
munity  your  newspaper  serves,  the  more 
powerful  pictures  become.  For  pictures  are  person' 
al  in  their  appeal — and  pictures  of  familiar 
faces  or  places  always  command  most  attention. 
Pictures  can  add  interest  and  influence  to 
any  newspaper.  They  will  build  readership  and 
make  your  paper  even  more  welcome.  They  will 
reach  new  readers  and  make  them  more  attentive 
readers.  Pictures  will  give  your  paper 
more  appeal  for  advertisers. 


*l^ouncl  ^lielr  ^eals 


Red  Trading  Revealed 
By  Boston  Traveler 


Boston — A  city  staff  reporter 
penetrated  an  almost  incredible 
barrier  of  secrecy  and  allowed  the 
Boston  Traveler  to  reveal  the 
shocking  extent  of  trade  with  Red 
ports  by  American-built  vessels 
that  had  been  sold  as  surplus. 

The  detailed  and  documented 
series  of  copyrighted  articles  was 
picked  up  by  the  United  Press  and 
widely  printed  and  quoted. 

Several  members  of  Congress 
requested  the  Traveler  to  send 
them  the  series  for  background 
information  they  were  then  un¬ 
able  to  get  through  channels. 

It  began  when  Sen.  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy  (R.-Wis.)  said  he  had  in¬ 
formation  that  96  former  surplus 
ships,  many  of  them  still  under 
mortgage  to  Uncle  Sam  were 
trading  with  Communist  bloc  ports. 

This  was  heatedly  denied  by 
suspected  shipping  interests. 

Newspapers  tried  in  vain  to  get 
specific  facts  from  both  sides,  but 
ran  into  blank  walls.  The  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence  met  all  que¬ 
ries  with  a  firm  “no  comment.” 
Shipping  firms  remained  silent. 

Traveler  reporter  David  Farrell 
was  assigned  to  find  out  whether 
the  charges  were  true — and  to  get 
the  facts. 

He  began  working  on  the  story 


Friday,  March  13.  He  gathered 
a  list  of  Liberty  Ships  and  tankers 
that  had  been  sold  as  surplus,  but 
found  most  of  them  had  since  been 
renamed  and  were  registered  in 
Greece,  Italy,  France,  Panama, 
Honduras  and  England.  Finding 
the  new  names  was  a  tortuous  re¬ 
search  job  made  possible  only  by 
persuading  reluctant  sources  to 
open  confidential  records. 

That  brought  Mr.  Farrell,  after 
30  hours  without  sleep,  to  the 
late  afternoon  of  March  14 — and 
another  barrier: 

To  find  which  of  the  vessels  had 
been  trading  with  Red  ports  re¬ 
quired  his  gaining  access  to  the 
shipping  records  of  the  individual 
vessels.  These,  he  was  told,  were 
secret  and  unobtainable  except  by 
subpoena. 

However,  he  got  them.  By  noon 
March  15 — after  52  sleepless  hours 
— he  had  checked  every  vessel 
through  its  change  of  registry, 
change  of  name  and  weekly  trad¬ 
ing  record: 

He  had  found  more  than  100 
vessels  trading  with  the  Reds, 
many  of  them  visting  Chinese 
ports  close  to  North  Korea  within 
the  previous  60  days. 

From  Washington,  he  learned 
that  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
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2nd  'Red  Book' 
Found  in  Chicago 

Chicago — ^The  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  last  week  came  up  with  a  sec¬ 
ond  “little  red  book,”  this  one 
said  to  be  the  property  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  police  detective  working  out 
of  Wabash  Avenue  police  district 
on  Chicago’s  South  Side. 

The  second  book,  containing 
data  about  South  Side  vice  and 
gambling,  has  been  turned  over 
to  Police  Commissioner  O’Connor 
as  was  the  first  “little  red  book” 
uncovered  a  week  earlier  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  The  first 
book  belongs  to  a  police  captain 
in  another  district. 

The  American  said  federal 
handwriting  experts  agreed  that 
notations  made  in  the  sceond  book 
were  made  in  the  same  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  that  of  a  detective,  who 
contended  the  writing  in  the  book 
did  not  appear  to  be  his.  He 
hinted  that  it  might  have  been 
“planted”  by  his  enemies. 


Siler  Freeman,  left,  auto  editor 
for  Hearst  newspapers,  and  James 
Speedie,  president  of  the  Westtn 
Classified  Advertising  Associati^ 
whose  pictures  were  erroneously 
identified  in  separate  stories  pub. 
fished  in  E&P  last  week. 


gence  had  compiled  a  list  but 
would  not  publish  it. 

He  broke  his  first  story  in  the 
Traveler  March  16. 

Then  he  telephoned  the  Penta¬ 
gon  and  told  Lt.  Commdr.  L.  Ed¬ 
gar  Prina  that  he  had  published 
the  names  of  a  few  vessels  that 
had  been  trading  with  the  Reds 
and  wanted  confirmation  from  oni. 

The  officer  conferred  with  his 
superiors  and  told  Mr.  Farrell  the 
Navy  would  confirm  the  Traveler’s 
list  of  Red-dealing  ships  if  it  was 
correct,  but  would  not  volunteer 
any  information. 

The  reporter  read  his  list  and 
the  astounded  Navy  officer  admit- 
ed  it  was  correct  and  complete. 

The  next  day,  March  17,  the 
Traveler  published  the  rest  of  the 
names — several  days  before  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  (Ind.-Ore.)  ob¬ 
tained  the  list  from  another  source 
and  read  it  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Lt.  Commdr.  Prina,  a  former 
newspaper  reporter,  told  Traveler 
Washington  correspondent  Edward 
Michelson  that  Mr.  Farrell  had 
turned  in  one  of  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  and  enterprising  research 
jobs  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  Greek  Ambassador  sent  an 
emissary  to  see  Mr.  Farrell,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  agreement  by 
the  government  of  Greece  to  stop 
vessels  from  carrying  materials  to 
the  Reds.  This  was  published  in 
another  copyrighted  story  in  the 
Traveler. 

More  than  a  week  later.  Sen. 
McCarthy  announced  this  agree¬ 
ment  officially. 

Mr.  Farrell  also  contacted  own¬ 
ers  and  representatives  of  the  sus¬ 
pected  vessels  and  published  their 


Means 

BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 


e  Associated  Press 


Wild  McManus  Case 
Causes  Merry  Chose 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^The  murder¬ 
ous  swath  cut  across  several  states 
by  a  ruthless  and  remorseless  kill¬ 
er  of  five  last  week  created  a  slon 
which  commanded  front  page  ban¬ 
ners  on  this  city’s  two  dailies. 

It  was  an  a.m.  story  all  the  way, 
each  break  coming  just  too  late 
for  the  afternoon  daily,  the  Times- 
Union.  Steve  Hammer  of  the 
morning  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
was  assigned  to  the  story  from  the 
time  it  was  merely  a  search  for  a 
missing  Rochester  student  who  had 
vanished  while  on  his  way  to  Ho-  ; 
bart  College  in  Geneva,  44  miles 
away.  Roy  Elliott,  veteran  staff  re¬ 
porter,  also  wrote  copy. 

Big  Break 

The  night  the  big  break  came 
last  Tuesday.  Mr,  Hammer  had 
just  completed  his  story  of  that 
day’s  search,  which  then  centered 
around  a  farm  about  12  mil« 
southeast  of  Rochester.  The  far¬ 
mer,  Stanley  Gillis,  had  reported 
hauling  out  a  car  which  matched 
the  description  of  the  missing  stu¬ 
dent’s  vehicle,  from  a  muddy  field 
the  day  the  student,  William  Brav- 
erman,  19,  vanished.  Braverman. 
it  turned  out,  was  the  first  victim 
of  the  killer,  Pfc.  Fred  E.  Mc¬ 
Manus,  18,  of  valley  Stream,  L.  1. 
an  AWOL  Marine.  McManus  was 
driving  the  car  when  Gillis  saw  it. 

Reporter  Hammer  had  just 
turned  in  his  copy  on  the  search 
when  a  call  from  the  sheriff 
warned  that  “something  has 
broken”  in  the  Braverman  case 
The  “something”  turned  out  to  be 
McManus’  arrest. 

The  United  Press,  working  fast, 
supplied  first  comprehensive  de¬ 
tails  of  the  McManus  confession 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  Night 
City  Editor  Arch  Merrill  imme¬ 
diately  assigned  two  more  report¬ 
ers  and  a  rewrite  man  to  digging 
up  side  stories  and  compiling  the 
main  story  from  all  sources.  When 
word  was  received  that  a  Ro¬ 
chester  girl  had  accompanied  Mc¬ 
Manus  on  his  deadly  trip,  three 
views.  An  explanation  by  the  head  more  reporters  were  assigned, 
of  Greek  shipping  operators  in  Managing  Editor  George  R.  Shoals 
New  York,  Manuel  Kulukundis,  cleared  Page  1  except  for  the  Red 
was  published  in  a  copyrighted  ar-  prisoner-of-war  exchange  offer  m 
tide  March  23.  A  week  later,  Mr.  Korea  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Kulukundis  made  the  same  ex-  new  UN  secretary-general, 
planation  to  New  York  papers.  (Continued  on  page  56) 
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HOW  FIRE  INSURANCE  MAKES 


Standard 

protection 


In  over  Ii.cmn)  towns  anti  cities,  fire  insurance  engineers  peri- 
uclically  test  fire  alarms  anti  water  supply  systems,  inspect 
fire-fighting  equipment  and  building  construction.  And  the 

capital  sttKk  fire  insurance  business  performs  this 

public  service  so  that  fire-fighting  forces 
.  £*  can  be  on  the  job  . .  .  on  time 

^  -j,  .  .  .  with  what  it  takes  .  .  .  to  save 

^  /mes  and  profferty. 


In  other  ways,  too,  fire  insurance 
service  l)enefits  us  all.  When  you’re 
W  building  or  buying  a  home,  fire  insurance 

protects  you  and  helps  make  your  in¬ 
vestment  secure.  It  keeps  stores  open,  plants 
humming.  Because  of  it,  business  men  can 
ahead  with  confidence,  relying  upon  insurance 
to  protect  them  against  unexpected  fire  losses. 


_Z OL'R  fire  insurance  agent  is 
out  there  too  with  the  other  fel¬ 
lows.  He  also  plays  another 
game  well:  in  business  for 
himself,  he  shows  what  makes 

America  click.  Every  busi¬ 
ness  he  insures,  large  or  small, 
competes  in  an  open  market  — 
as  he  docs.  Both  must  give  full 

\ahie  — or  they  won’t  stay  in  busi 
ness.  .\iul  it’s  from  such  prixate 
enterprise  that  every  local 
(oiinininity  profits. 


^  f'WW  wot  I  II  vot  LOSE  IF  YOl  R  PERStl.V.M.  I’OSSESSIONS 

WERE  DEsiRovED  BY  EIRE?  Ill  protecting  your  home 
with  fire  and  lightning  insurance,  have  you  also 
included  your  furniture,  household  appliances 

and  other  jiersonal  elfetts?  Like  e\  try  thing  else, 
the  value  ol  these  things  has  gone  up.  Your  agent  or 
liroker  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about 
ade(|uate  insurance  |)idte(tion. 


AW  ADVE;RrlSE  ME:M  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  EIRE  INSl'RANCE  COMPANIES.  I  HE  IK  AOENTS 
THROCtJH  THE  N.ATIONAI.  BOARD  OE  EIRE  I  NDERWRITERS.  Ks  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  .’K. 


'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  54 

Mr.  Hammer  fed  details  of  a 
telephone  conversation  between 
McManus  and  a  Monroe  County 
(Rochester)  sheriff,  to  the  rewrite 
desk,  as  McManus  tried  to  explain 
where  he  had  left  the  Braverman 
boy's  body.  Stories  on  the  girl’s 
background,  the  impression  of  “a 
nice  boy”  which  McManus  had 
left  with  her  foster  parents,  pre¬ 
vious  local  hitchhike  murders  and 
others  all  made  the  Wednesday 
morning  paper  and  were  largely 
repeated  by  the  p.m.  Time.s-Union. 
The  Rochester  girl,  Diane  Wegge- 
land,  16.  was  the  product  of  a 
divorce-broken  home  and  had  been 
under  court  jurisdiction. 

Wednesday’s  story  was  that  of 
a  search  of  the  border  area  of 
three  counties  for  Braverman’s 
body,  and  efforts  of  Monroe 
County  authorities  to  have  Mc- 
manas  returned,  at  least  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  to  show  where  he 
had  hidden  the  body.  Hammer  ac¬ 
companied  the  searchers,  while 
copy  was  wired  and  phoned  in  by 
Dubuque  sources  on  arrival  of 
the  killer’s  father  and  develop¬ 
ments  there. 

.^bout  6:30  p.m.  Thursday, 
quarry  workers  discovered  the 
Braverman  body  in  a  gravel  pit, 
miles  from  McManus’s  description 
of  its  burial  place.  Sheriff  Albert 
Skinner,  called  the  killer  “a  liar.” 
and  steps  were  speeded  toward  re¬ 
turn  of  McManus  to  New  York 
State.  A  deputy  was  dispatched 
Friday  with  a  murder  warrant, 
and  Hammer  waited  at  the  Ro- 
che-ster  airport  for  weather  condi¬ 
tions  to  permit  flying  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  plane  to  Dubuque. 


CITATIONS  for  religious  news  writing  are  accepted  by  Bob  Bell,  Jr., 
at  left,  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  and  George  Cornell  of  the  Associated 
Press  from  Dr.  Oswald  C.  J.  Hoffman  of  the  National  Religious 
Publicity  Council.  * 


Houston,  other  city  officials,  carat 
through.  But  $66  still  was  lacking 
Sam  Schwartz,  a  tailor,  and  “Tht 
Eleven  Boys”,  Columni.st  Segal’s 
special  pals,  who  own  a  race  horst 
and  give  all  its  winnings  to  char¬ 
ity,  made  up  the  balance. 

With  the  necessary  sum  in  hand, 
the  newsman  visited  City  Hall, 
paid  the  fine,  saw  that  the  jail 
sentence  was  suspended,  then  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  Work  House  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  town  and  escorted  to 
freedom  a  fellow  he’d  never  seen 
before.  He  then  drove  Handlon 
to  the  Chicago  train,  waved  him 
good-by  and  sent  him  toward  a 
happy  family  reunion  at  Easter. 

Crime's  Complete 
Coverage  DOES  Pay 

New  Kensington,  Pa. — Quick 
action  on  the  part  of  editorial 
staffers  at  the  New  Kensington 
Daily  Dispatch  during  a  morning 
shooting  incident  in  which  a  ber¬ 
serk  millworker  shot  and  killed  a 
police  sergeant,  wounded  critically 
the  police  chief  and  seriously 


Return  of  McManus  was  promised  created  the  heaviest  influx  of  pro- 
that  day  by  Dubuque  authorities  tests  experienced  by  the  newspa- 
and  McManus  said  he  would  per  in  years.  “Glorifying  crim-  wounded 7wo' other  poUce^officen 
waive  extradition.  inals,”  the  spread  was  called,  and  ^^f^re  he  was  finally  felled  resull- 

“Gloryfying  Criminals’  editorial  which  ran  in  Mon-  qJ  more  than  1.200  j 

Next  day  found  the  plane,  con-  s  paper  implicitly  apologized  copies  of  the  newspagser  over  and 

taining  Hammer,  D&C  Chief  Pho-  ‘O'"  *his  news  treatment.  above  the  regular  run. 

tographer  Fred  Powers  and  Times-  Before  Saturday  s  crop  of  hot  Qaijy  Dispatch  carried  nine 

Union  reporter  Jack  Tucker,  tak-  was  harvested,  multi-column  engravings  of  sceK> 

ing  off  about  5  a.m.  for  Iowa.  Re-  McManus  had  placed  the  location  shooting  site,  police  depar- 

turning  later  that  day,  the  plane  the  killing  m  neighboring  On-  ^re  from  headquarters,  wounded 
carried  McManus,  the  Weggeland  County,  had  ^cn  taken  to  ojflcers  at  the  scene  and  hospital 

girl  and  deputies  to  a  4  p.m.  he  indicated,  and  was  ar-  emergency  room,  plus  four  single¬ 
landing  at  Rochester.  On  the  way  column_cuts  of  the  four  police  of- 

home,  photographs  taken  by  Pow¬ 
ers  showed  the  confessed  killer 
and  his  girl  friend  playing  gin 
rummy  as  though  on  a  honey¬ 
moon.  These  and  later  pictures 
showing  McManus  holding  a 
spoon  to  Diane’s  lips,  on  the  front 
page  of  the  D&C  Easter  morning. 


County  Jail  in  Canandaigua.  Roy  jhg  engravings  were  made 


IN  RE  SUCCESSION 

Perhaps  there  is  an  elderly  Southern  newspaper  owner 
who  has  as  yet  not  selected  his  successor  and  would 
be  interested  in  doing  so  if  he  could  find  just  the  right 
person. 

We  can  suggest  a  nominee  who  in  our  opinion  possesses 
every  essential  qualification.  Inquiries  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Write  Box  1532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


with  one  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver 
In  addition  to  complete  picto¬ 
rial  coverage,  which  included  the 
last  photograph  taken  of  the  of¬ 
ficer  who  was  killed,  mother  and 
son  of  the  berserk  millworker  who 
attempted  to  comfort  him  as  he 
lay  mortally  wounded  on  the 
courtyard  at  his  re.sidence,  repoi- 


Elliott  did  the  story  on  McManus 
after  he  had  been  returned,  while 
Mr.  Hammer  wrote  three  color 
stories  based  on  the  plane  trip. 

Cincinnatus  Columnist 
Wins  Man's  Freedom 

Cincinnati  —  Although  Alfred 
Segal  has  been  the  brightest  re-  .  ,  .  ,  , 

portorial  star  of  the  Cincinnati  tonal  work  included  profiles  oo 
Post  these  40  years  and  opened  officers,  side-bar  stories  w 
prison  doors  for  many  unjustly  ac-  comments  by  neighbors,  friends 
cused  people,  he  never  has  had  a  of  millworker,  an  interview 
“Big  Story”  in  radio  or  television,  I'*®  widow  and  children,  and 

A  recent  happening,  however,  his  emergency  room  details  of  corn- 
fans  on  all  three  local  dailies  say.  ments  made  by  the  wounded  po- 
should  entitle  him  to  this  distinc¬ 
tion. 

In  1947,  Selby  Handlon,  a  cook, 
was  arrested  here  for  carrying  a 
pistol.  In  Police  Court,  Judg-e 
Clarence  Spraul  fined  him  $500 

and  sentenced  him  to  30  days  in  Grand  Jury  Drops 
jail  Five  days  later  Handlon  pj  Inquiry 

walked  out,  went  to  Chicago,  got  .  ^  . 

a  job.  married  and  had  four  chil-  Richmond,  Calif. — ^The  Contra 
dren.  Last  March  8,  he  retuined  Costa  County  grand  jury  has 
to  Cincinnati  to  attend  his  broth-  dropped  its  plan  to  call  Richmond 
er’s  funeral,  was  nabbed,  resen-  Independent  reporters  in  an  at-  ) 
tenced  for  60  days  by  Judge  A.  L.  tempt  to  learn  the  source  of  grand 
Luebbers,  and  ordered  to  work  out  jury  leaks. 

the  $500  fine.  Omar  Caswell,  city  “The  action  was  taken  because 
welfare  director,  Handlon’s  wife,  as  one  juror  said:  ‘Why  invest!- 
and  Ben.  Gettler,  his  lawyer,  asked  gate  when  we  all  know  we  will 
Mr.  Segal  to  help.  never  get  a  newspaperman  to  re 

The  reporter  for  several  days  veal  his  sources  of  information',’ 


lice  officers. 

Bill  Ahlstrom,  managing  editor, 
and  former  photo  editor  of  tht 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  coordinated 
the  complete  coverage. 


devoted  his  entire  “Cincinnatus” 
column  to  the  case.  Money  poured 
in.  Mayor  Carl  D.  Rich,  Prosecut¬ 
or  Robert  Paul,  who  put  Handlon 
behind  bars.  Fire  Chief  Barney 


reported  A.  M.  Richards,  Jr- 
editor. 

The  Independent  is  engaging  is 
a  continuing  investigation  of  coun¬ 
ty  welfare  bureau  practices. 
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You  can  see,  the  first  time  your  secretary  touches 
the  keys  .  .  .  how  much  easier  the  IBM  Electric 
Typewriter  operates. 

The  very  first  line  of  typing  shows  you  how  much 
clearer  and  neater  your  letters,  reports,  and  office 
records  will  be. 

You  realize  quickly,  too,  how  much  more  time 
this  energy -saving  typewriter  allows  your  secretary 
for  other  important  office  duties. 

Isn’t  it  time  you,  too,  had  the  benefits  of  IBM’s 
in  your  office? 


IBM,  Dept.  EP-1, 
590  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


□  I’d  like  to  see  the 

IBM  Electric  Typewriter. 

□  Please  send  brochure. 


Company. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


They  Found  Teachers 
All  Right;  1,500  of  *Em 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

During  the  argument  over  spectively,  one  had  been  managing 
whether  colleges  and  universities  editor  of  a  city  daily,  one  a  week- 
could  teach  journalism,  way  back  ly  publisher,  one  an  assistant  man- 
w’hen,  one  doubting  editor  threw'  aging  editor  and  another  a  city 
in  w'hat  he  thought  was  the  clinch-  editor  of  city  dailies.  One  had 
er:  been  a  sports  writer  and  editor. 

“But  where  are  they  going  to  Among  the  six  applicants,  two 
get  the  teachers?”  were  Ph.D’s  from  big  univer- 

The  editor  had  a  point.  Good  sities,  two  were  M.,A.’s,  one  an 

journalism  teachers  never  have  M.S.,  and  one  an  A.B.  Two  were 

been  easy  to  find.  Nevertheless,  if  journalism  school  graduates, 
he  could  have  previewed  the  jour-  There  are  a  lot  of  people  teach-  i 

nalism  faculty  listings  in  the  1953  ina  journalism,  and  some  who  COMMINIC  .  ..  '  ,  imim  ilism  THp  hnlf  niiMinn 

r  v- _  ■"  1  j  1-1  .  .  u  •  f  vides  new  quarters  for  the  School  of  Journalism,  the  half-nniuoa 

hpM  npvt-  J^®L'sher  Yearbook,  would  like  to  teach  journalism.  ^dollar  structure  will  be  dedicated  April  14. 

ne  d  never  have  raised  the  ques-  who  can  t  offer  such  qualifica- 

tion.  The  100  schools  and  de-  tions  as  these.  Nevertheless  it  reason  behind  the  series.  New-Englaml  Palladium  in  1801. 

partments  of  journalism  recorded  gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  talent  j  jbink  many  a  contemporary  A  quotation  illustrates  what  Dean 

there  report  a  total  of  almost  a  available.  ..  . 


newspaperman  gets  the  idea  that  Mott  is  getting  at: 


thousand  faculty  members.  Ad-  And  a.s  for  the  old  editor  who  n^^^paper  criticism  is  something  “Gazettes,  it  is  seriously  to  be 
dmg  some  .>00  other  institutions  didn  t  think  they  could  find  teach-  belongs  especially  to  feared,  will  not  allow  room  for 


oflFering  courses  in  journalism  ers  for  journalism  schools  .  .  . 
would  raise  the  total  by  half  well,  if  he’d  been  born  half  a 


our  present  period.  This  is  not  any  thing  that  is  not  loathsome 
the  case,  and  if  they  realize  that  or  shocking.  A  newspaper  is  pri^ 


t  .u  u  I  f  century  later  he  might  have  been  beginnings  of  criticism  of  the  nounced  to  be  very  lean  and  desti- 
^  hunsclf-  newspaper  were  contemporary  tute  of  matter  if  it  contains  no 

ed  in  E&P  Year  Book  don  t  identify  ^  ^  beginnings  of  the  news-  accounts  of  murders,  suicides, 

part-time  faculty,  it  appears  that  Dean  Mott  Writes  Again  paper  itself,  they  will,  perhaps,  prodigies,  or  monstrous  births, 

about  one-third  of  their  teachers  During  his  many  years  of  turn-  the  whole  thing  philosoph-  “Some  of  these  tales  excite  hor-  ' 

are  practicing  newspaper  and  ad-  Jng  through  old  newspapers  and  jcally.”  tour  and  others  disgust;  yet  th« 

vertising  men  who  come  to  the  delving  into  musty  tomes.  His-  ^  third  idea  behind  the  series,  fashion  reigns,  like  a  tyrant,  to 

carnpuses  from  their  jobs  to  teach  torian  Frank  Luther  Mott  of  the  Dean  Mott,  is  that  “news  relish  nothing  else:  Is  this  a  rea- 

their  specialties.  This  is  a  de-  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  has  and  the  criticism  of  news  has  not  sonable  taste?  or  is  it  monstrous  ; 

velopment,  incidentally,  which  come  across  many  a  choice  bit  changed  as  much  as  one  might  and  worthy  of  ridicule?” 

probably  didn  t  occur  to  the  dis-  that  didn’t  just  fit  the  particular  expect  through  the  years.  Of  The  essayist  sums  up  the  whole 

sen  mg  editor  but  has  contributed  job  he  was  doing.  course,  that  suggests  that  news  it-  business  this  way:  “This  countrj 

Now,  in  a  kind  of  postman’s  self  is  basically  the  same.  Be-  is  said  to  measure  seven  hundred 
tical  develonmentJ  holiday.  Dean  Emeritus  Mott  is  sides,  these  old  things  are  amus-  millions  of  acres  and  is  inhabited 

^  ■  resurrecting  some  of  these  color-  ing.  I  have  something  of  an  an-  by  almost  six  millions  of  people 

Are  They  Good?  fol  jtems  for  a  series  of  beauti-  tiquary’s  curiosity  in  this  matter.”  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  a  great 

The  E&P  figures  would  i^till  fully  printed  booklets  which  he  Qf  jhe  series,  called  “Old-  many  strange  things  will  happen 

have  left  unsettled  in  the  editor’s  is  sending  free  to  his  friends.  time  Comments  on  Journalism”  every  seven  years?  .  .  .  Now  if  a 

mind  the  question  of  instructional  ^5  Dean  Mott  explains  it,  “1  and  printed  by  the  Press  of  the  man  supposes  eight,  or  ten,  or 
competency.  Particularly  for  the  have  from  time  to  time  come  Crippled  Turtle,  Columbia,  Mis-  twenty  dozen  of  these  amusing 
full-time  teachers.  ^  They  re  ob-  upon  interesting  comments  on  souri,  is  a  “Satire  on  the  News,”  ev^ts  will  happen  in  a  single  year, 
viously  there,  all  right,  but  are  journalism  in  obscure  places  and  by  Ben  Jonson,  written  in  1625.  f'ot  just  as  wise  as  another 

mey  any  good.  Is  it  possible  to  have  the  feeling  some  of  these  The  second  is  “An  Essay  on  Sen-  man,  who  reads  fifty  columns  o 
find  successful,  experienced  news-  should  be  better  known.”  sationalism  in  the  Press,”  by  Fish-  amazing  particulars,  and  of  coui^ 

papermen  with  sufficient  academic  But,  he  says.  “There  is  really  er  Ames,  which  appeared  in  the  knows  that  they  have  happened, 
background,  or  academically  back-  The  third  number,  says  Dean 

grounded  persons  with  successful  __  Mott,  will  be  entitled  “The  Porcu¬ 

pine  and  the  Polecat,”  and  is  tak¬ 
en  from  H.  H.  Brackenridge’s 
“Modern  Chivalry,”  of  about 
1805.  The  fourth  will  be  some 
comments  on  journalism  from  the 
Chinese  sage  and  journalist.  Liang 
Chi-Chao;  and  the  fifth  will  be 
the  most  pretentious  of  all — a  re¬ 
print  of  John  Peter  Zenger’s  own 
story  as  found  in  his  pamphlet  ' 
about  the  famous  trial.  1 

“What  I  want  to  do  is  make  this  j 
little  book  readable  and  easily  un-  ] 
derstandable,”  says  Dean  Mott. 
“Later  we  shall  probably,  if  out 
faith  and  interest  holds  out,  re- 

the  editorial  side  of  daily  news-  print  Mark  Twain’s  ‘Journalism  in 

papering— reporting,  copy  editing,  inTER-AMERICAN  friendship  was  exchanged  at  the  University  of 

telegraph  editing,  foreign  corre-  Texas  school  of  journalism  recently  when  Renato  Johim,  city  editor  of  Dickens  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  a 
spondence,  war  correspondence,  Diario  Carioca  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  brought  greetings  from  the  Brazilian  some  translations  from  Mirabeau. 
feature  writing  and  editing,  news  Press  Association  to  William  Rawland,  president  of  Texas  Press  Asso-  printed  during  the  French  Revolu- 
photography.  Additionally,  two  ciation.  Danton  Johim,  left,  editor  of  Diaro  Carioca,  has  been  teach-  tion  and  translated  by  yours 
had  served  with  INS  and  AP,  re-  ing  at  the  University.  At  right  is  Vem  Sanford,  TPA  manager.  truly.” 
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papermen  with  sufficient  academic 
background,  or  academically  back¬ 
grounded  persons  with  successful 
newspaper  experience,  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  teaching? 

There’s  a  rather  impressive  an¬ 
swer  to  that  one  in  six  letters  re¬ 
ceived  during  February  and  March 
by  the  journalism  head  at  a  west¬ 
ern  university.  These  letters  of 
application  for  teaching  positions 
indicate  the  kind  of  preparation 
some  recruits  to  journalism  teach¬ 
ing  are  bringing  to  the  job. 

The  six  applicants  offered  a 
combined  56  years  of  newspaper 
experience  ...  an  average  of 
more  than  nine  years  each.  This 
included  practically  every  job  on 
the  editorial  side  of  daily  news- 
papering — reporting,  copy  editing. 
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(Advertisement) 


will  tell  you  it's 

INTERTYPE® 


The  moment  your  newspaper  goes  Regal— 
your  Eye  Q  will  tell  you  you’re  in  for  a  boost 
in  readership.  Why?  Because  of  its  superior 
legibility  and  pleasing  appearance. . . .  Here’s 
what  a  prominent  eye  specialist — an  expert  on 
sight  conservation — wrote  to  his  newspaper 
when  it  switched  to  Intertype  Regal: 

“. .  .The  new  type  will  benefit  that  large  por¬ 
tion  of  humanity  which  reads  The  Chicago 
Tribune.'The  larger  the  type,  the  less  eyestrain 
and  consequently  fewer  headaches.  Therefore 
the  eyesight  and  general  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  improved  by  the  change.” 

Why  not  go  REGAL  yourself  today  and  see 
if  the  Eye  Q  of  your  readers  will  not  help  to 
build  greater  circulation  for  you? 


PAPER  SAVER 

Intertype’s  new  8  Pt.  Regal  No.  lA 
Teletype  with  Bold  permits  you  to 
save  paper  when  adopting  the  new 
11%  pica  column  width  without  sac¬ 
rificing  word  count  or  legibility.  The 
new  8  Pt.  Regal  No.  lA  Teletype  with 
Bold  conforms  to  Press  Association 
12  pica  specifications  for  wire-trans¬ 
mitted  Teletypesetter  tape  but  sets 
a  column  11%  picas  wide.  5%  Pt. 
Regal  No.  2A  Teletype  with  Bold  is 
also  available  for  11%  pica  wide 
setting  from  regular  12-pica  wire- 
transmitted  tape.  Ask  your  Intertype 
representative  for  details. 

S  Pt.  Regal  No.  lA  set  11  Vi  picas 


Look  to  Progressive  INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 


Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 
Chicago  10,  Ill. 

San  Francisco  11,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles  15,  Cal. 
New  Orleans  10,  La. 
Boston  10,  Mass. 


In  Canada:  Toronto  TVpe  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Equipment  Beview  Section 


Preventive  Maintenance  Schedute 
Recommended  (or  Tetesetters 


A  QUESTION  that  has  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  is:  Does 
Teletypesetter  necessitate  increased 
maintenance  of  your  linecasting 
equpiment? 

This  question  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  considerable  study  by  me¬ 
chanical  people  in  newspaper  plants 
and  the  consensus  is  that  mainte¬ 
nance  requirements  are  about  the 
■.ame  per  galley  of  type  with  Tele¬ 
typesetter  operation  as  it  is  or 
ought  to  be  with  manual  opera¬ 
tion. 

To  get  good  production  from  a 
manually  operated  machine,  it  has 
to  be  kept  in  good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  The  same  applies  to  a 
Teletypesetter  operated  linecasting 
machine. 

But,  as  important  as  a  sound 
maintenance  program  is  in  any 
shop,  with  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tion  it  becomes  even  more  vital. 

For  one  thing.  Teletypesetter- 
operated  machines  operate  auto¬ 
matically  at  its  geared  top  speed 
hour  after  hour  and  the  penalties 
of  poor  maintenance  become  cor¬ 
respondingly  higher  in  terms  of 
the  production  you  lose  from  a 
breakdown. 

Also,  with  Teletypesetter  getting 
higher  production  from  your  line¬ 
casting  equipment,  you  will  get 
more  use  from  it;  and  you  do  not 
figure  maintenance  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  months  you  use  it  but  by 
the  number  of  hours  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  runs. 

What  constitutes  a  sound  preven¬ 
tive  maintenance  program  with 
Teletypesetter  operation? 

Namely  this:  Establish  a  routine 
maintenance  schedule,  based  on  the 
number  of  hours  per  day  that  your 
equipment  is  in  operation. 

Under  normal  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  and  with  the  equipment  in 
service  8  to  10  hours  per  day, 
it  is  advisable  to  clean,  check  cer¬ 
tain  adjustments  and  lubricate  your 
Teletypesetter  equipment  once  a 
month.  If  your  equipment  has  a 
longer  daily  service  period,  or  is 
near  salt  water,  or  in  a  dusty  area, 
more  frequent  cleaning  and  lubri¬ 
cation  is  advisable. 

The  main  components  of  your 
Teletypesetter  unit  should  be,  at 
these  given  routine  intervals, 
cleaned  thoroughly  with  a  solvent 
and  using  forced  air  to  remove  dirt 
and  the  solvent.  The  unit  then 
should  be  lubricated  and  adjust¬ 
ments  recommended  in  our  main¬ 
tenance  specifications  checked. 

but  as  there  are  exceptions  to 


Mimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiii:::!!”:'!;:  r  i  m 

Digest  of  talks  given  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference 
by  Engineers  from  Teletypesetter 
Corp.,  Chicago. 

Ill . .  . lliniinillipill 

all  routines,  this  is  also  the  case 
with  a  routine  maintenance  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  Teletypesetter  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  exceptions  are  three,  name¬ 
ly:  Cam  Rollers;  Felt  Washers; 
Motors. 

Cam  rollers  should  be  oiled  at 
least  every  two  weeks. 

All  felt  washers  on  your  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Perforator  and  your 
High  Speed  Operating  Unit  should 
be  saturated  with  oil  twice  a 
week,  and  this  is  very  important. 

If  these  felt  washers  are  allowed 
to  become  dry,  it  will  only  result 
in  replacements. 

The  motor  used  on  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  Perforators  should  be  cleaned 
and  greased  only  once  a  year. 
This  is  also  very  important. 

Excessive  oil  and  grease  on  your 
motor  causes  the  collection  of  dust 
and  dirt,  resulting  in  an  arcing  con¬ 
dition  which  will  eventually  burn 
out  the  starting  switch.  So,  again, 
please  do  not  oil  electric  motors 
excessively — it  is  unnecessary. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
item  is  the  training  of  personnel 
for  the  maintenance  of  your  equip¬ 
ment;  and  I  again  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  school  for  training  ma¬ 
chinists  in  the  maintenance  of 
Teletypesettcr  equipment.  It  is,  as 
you  know,  available  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  at  no  cost  —  the  course 
lasts  only  2V2  weeks  and,  as  a 
user  of  Teletypesetter  equipment, 
you  are  entitled  to  send  as  many 
people  from  your  plant  as  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  this  school. 

In  training  operators,  a  little  ex¬ 
tra  effort  pays  off.  Show  them  how 
they  fit  into  the  picture  right  off  the 
bat.  Take  them  into  the  composing 
room.  Show  them  what  a  matrix 
is,  what  a  spaceband  is  and  how 
it  works,  what  justification  on  the 
linecasting  machine  consists  of, 
what  a  slug  looks  like. 

Make  them  realize  that  each 
line  they  set  represents  a  slug  of 
type.  Give  them  some  printed 
copy  to  study  and  point  out  to 
them  that  the  width  of  characters 
varies;  that  the  width  of  spacing 
between  words  varies  from  line  to 
line;  that  both  the  right-  and  left- 
hand  margins  are  even.  If  possible, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  new 
operator  work  in  the  proofroom 
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for  two  or  three  weeks  before  ac¬ 
tual  training  on  the  Perforator,  in 
order  to  learn  the  style  as  used  on 
the  paper. 

New  operators  should  learn  to 
read  the  tape  immediately.  Memo¬ 
rizing  the  Teletypesetter  code  is  a 
relatively  simple  matter,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  operators’  confidence 
— they  know  what  they’re  punch¬ 
ing,  instead  of  operating  blindly. 

Operators  should  be  put  on 
“live”  copy  within  a  few  days  after 
starting  on  the  Perforator.  This  is 
important  to  operators,  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  see  the  results  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  immediately. 

At  the  end  of  six  to  eight  weeks 
of  intensive  training,  a  Perforator 
operator  ought  to  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  about  200  lines  of  newspaper 
body  type  an  hour.  Within  six  to 
eight  months,  about  375  lines  per 
hour  is  a  reasonable  expectation. 

ATF  Expands  Service 
In  12-Region  Plan 

American  Type  Founders  has 
set  up  a  new  regional  distributon 
plan  for  its  products  and  services. 
The  country  is  divided  into  twelve 
regions,  each  with  complete  serv¬ 
ice,  warehousing  and  sales  office 
facilities. 

Regional  warehouses,  with  sales 
and  increased  servee  and  invento¬ 
ries,  are  to  be  maintained  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Los 
Angeles  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis. 


FACSIMILE  receiver  designed 
for  INS-INP  specially  to  deliver 
text  and  picture  copy  to  TV  sta¬ 
tions  might  be  used  by  newspapers, 
too.  The  picture  copy  b  of  such 
high  quality  that  it  can  be  used 
for  making  halftone  cuts,  either  in 
metal  or  plastic. 


Van  Strien 


Flint  Ink  Opens 

Plant  at  Tulsa 

/ 

The  Howard  Flint  Ink  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  Mich.,  opened  its 
new  plant  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  this 
month.  The 
plant  will  pro¬ 
duce  commercial 
ink  and  serve 
as  a  distribution 
center  of  newspa¬ 
per  ink,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Flint,  vice- 
president. 

E  r  n  e  St  Van 
Strien,  formerly 
manager  of  Flint’s 
Houston.  Texas, 
plant,  has  been  named  manager 
of  the  Tulsa  plant.  Joseph  Brit¬ 
ten,  an  ink  maker  in  the  Houston 
plant,  has  been  transferred  to 
Tulsa  to  serve  as  ink  maker. 

The  market  area  of  the  plant 
will  extend  throughout  a  250- 
mile  radius  of  Tulsa,  serving  print¬ 
ing  plants  and  newspapers  in  Okla- 
home.  Southern  Kansas,  Southeast 
Missouri  and  Western  Kansas. 

A  feature  of  the  Tulsa  plant  will 
be  stepped-up  delivery  of  ink, 
which  has  been  delivered  in  drums 
by  railroad  to  most  customers  in 
the  local  area.  A  2,000-gallon 
tank  truck  will  be  stationed  in 
Tulsa  to  make  delivery  to  news¬ 
papers. 

The  plant,  the  ninth  branch  of¬ 
fice  established  by  the  Flint  Ink 
Co.,  has  three  tanks  for  newspaper 
ink  storage.  They  have  a  combined 
capacity  of  30,000  gallons. 

Flint  also  has  branch  operations 
at  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Denver, 
New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Cleveland, 
I.os  Angeles  and  Houston. 


Readers  Gel  Exlra 
Paper  for  Doodling 

When  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  changed  column  sizes  and 
went  to  1 1  '/2  pica  columns,  there 
were  many  rolls  of  paper  of  the 
old  wide  size.  Rather  than  send 
them  back  to  the  mill  to  have 
them  cut  off,  the  pressmen  use  one 
roll  of  the  wide  paper  in  each 
edition. 

An  angle  bar  folds  it  over  and 
then  it  is  slit.  This  has  left  a  2V4- 
inch  strip  of  blank  paper  22  Vi 
inches  long  appearing  in  many  of 
the  home-delivered  papers. 

Dick  Fagan,  in  his  Mill  Ends 
column,  suggested  to  the  readers 
that  they  use  it  for  laundry  lists, 
income  tax  figuring  or  “whatever 
the  imagination  may  devise.” 


Cl 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Year-Round  Dry  Atmosphere  Obtained 
tn  Air  System  for  Toledo  Blade  Offices 

By  F.  M.  Johnson 


Manager,  Air  Conditioning  Division,  Surface  Combus¬ 
tion  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


To  AIR  CONDITION  an  office  for 
comfort  involves  one  great 
thought-provoking  intangible  as 
opposed  to  several  costly  tan¬ 
gibles.  That  intangible  result  is 
represented  by  a  probable  increase 
in  the  work  efficiency  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  who  may  one  day  find 
themselves  in  an  air-conditioned 
office.  Regardless  of  the  type  of 
business,  management  who  could 
be  assured  or  could  possibly  meas¬ 
ure  such  a  desirable  result  would 
doubtless  hesitate  not  a  minute  to 
insure  that  their  office  spaces  were 
adequately  conditioned. 

Five  Factors  Considered 

However,  since  such  a  result  is 
not  directly  measurable,  it  be¬ 
hooves  a  company  contemplating 
air  conditioning  to  investigate  very 
thoroughly  all  tangible  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  purchase  of  a  com¬ 
plete  system.  Included  among 
these  factors  are  initial  cost,  rou¬ 
tine  maintenance  expense,  floor 
space  requirements,  dependability 
of  operation,  and  ability  to  deliver 
and  maintain  desired  air  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  condition. 

A  paramount  air-conditioning 
system  must  be  engineered  to  fit 
the  necessary  cost,  space,  and  air 
conditioning  restrictions.  And, 
above  all,  the  heart  of  the  system, 
the  actual  type  of  air  conditioning 
equipment,  must  perform  on  a 
satisfactory  and  dependable  basis, 
requiring  as  low  an  operating  cost 
and  as  little  maintenance  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  today. 

The  foregoing  was  a  problem 
faced  by  management  of  the  To- 
ledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  during  an  of¬ 
fice  remodeling  program  in  1946- 
47.  The  first  decision  reached  was 
that  an  air-conditioning  system 
should  be  employed  to  alleviate 


hot,  humid,  oppressive  summer¬ 
time  conditions  in  the  crowded 
office  spaces.  Particularly  was  this 
condition  true  in  the  busy  third 
floor  city  room. 

Second,  it  was  necessary  to  de¬ 
termine  just  which  type  air  con¬ 
ditioning  equipment  to  buy.  In  the 
normal  course  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion,  Blade  management  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  a  number  of 
other  newspaper  offices  from  coast- 
to-coast.  While  attending  to  their 
primary  business,  these  men  took 
the  time  to  observe,  inspect,  and 
query  regarding  the  air-condition¬ 
ing  systems  installed  in  each  build¬ 
ing.  Their  cumulative  report  be¬ 
gan  to  tell  a  story. 

Premium  System  Installed 

An  air-conditioning  contractor 
was  called  in,  and  his  remarks 
added  weight  to  the  Blade  man¬ 
agement  report:  true  air-condition¬ 
ing  must  include  humidity  condi¬ 
tioning  as  well  as  temperature  con¬ 
trol.  Considering  all  factors  men¬ 
tioned  heretofore,  the  Blade  au¬ 
thorized  installation  of  a  chemical 
absorbent-type  humidity  condition¬ 
ing  system  to  maintain  continu¬ 
ously  all  office  spaces  in  this 
three-story  building  at  80°  F.  and 
45%  relative  humidity. 

Without  deviation,  the  Blade  of¬ 
fices  have  remained  conditioned  at 
a  steady  45%  R.H.  level.  This 
has  been  the  most  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  system.  There  has  been 
none  of  the  all-too-common  chill, 
shock,  and  clamminess  upon  enter¬ 
ing,  working  in,  and  leaving  the 
Blade  building.  This  is  in  con¬ 
trast  to  those  air-conditioned  build¬ 
ings  having  such  little  humidity 
control  as  comes  with  air  tempera¬ 
ture  cooling  alone.  In  these  in¬ 
stances,  the  relative  humidity  is 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MOBTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  St.  Chicago  3.  III. 


always  50%  or  higher  when  the 
conditions  outdoors  are  humid. 

Operation  of  System 

A  12,500  cfm  air-capacity  Kath- 
abar  humidity  conditioner,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Surface  Combustion 
Corporation,  of  Toledo,  received 
10,000  cfm  of  filtered,  outside  air 
at  maximum  conditions  of  95*  F. 
and  118  grains/pound  moisture 
content  (approx.  45%  R.H.).  In 
the  air  washer  chamber  of  this 
equipment,  the  fresh  air  contacts 
a  spray  of  the  lithium  chloride 
base  absorbing  solution  while,  at 
the  same  time,  both  air  and  solu¬ 
tion  are  passing  over  cooling  coils. 

The  lower  the  absorbent  tem¬ 
perature,  the  more  moisture  it  is 
capable  of  removing.  Cooling  coils 
here,  therefore,  serve  a  two-fold 
purpose:  (1)  cooling  the  solution 
to  that  temperature  required  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  desired  moisture  removal, 
and  (2)  to  cool  the  air  itself.  Sub¬ 
sequent  cooling  is  needed — a  total 
of  80  tons  refrigeration  when  ex¬ 
treme  summer  temperatures  arc 
felt — to  accomplish  fully  the  tem¬ 
perature  control.  However,  a 
great  deal  more  expensive  refrig¬ 
eration  would  be  required  but  for 
this  dehumidifying  and  supplemen¬ 
tal  air  cooling  in  the  air  washer. 
Inexpensive  city  water,  cheapest 
coolant  available,  is  used  in  the 
washer  cooling  coils. 

This  dehumidified  fresh  air,  upon 
leaving  the  washer  unit,  is  mixed 
with  20,000  cfm  of  air  recircu¬ 
lated  from  the  office  spaces,  and 
the  total  air  cooled  to  that  desired 
delivery  temperature.  Use  of  a 
large  percentage  of  recirculated  air 
is  most  economical,  and  sufficient 
fresh  air  is  supplied  to  avoid  a 
stuffy  atmosphere.  The  entire 
30,000  cfm  of  air  is  then  delivered 
to  24  distinct  areas  within  the 
Blade  building  through  an  intri¬ 
cate  duct  arrangement.  Such  a 
volume  of  conditioned  air  has  been 
found  quite  sufficient  to  provide 
the  desired  atmosphere  in  this 
287,500  cubic  feet  of  office  space. 

Operation  of  the  humidity  con¬ 
ditioning  system  is  continuous  and 
completely  automatic.  Regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  moisture-laden  absorb¬ 
ent,  upon  completing  the  dehum¬ 
idifying  pass,  is  accomplished  by 
spraying  the  solution  over  low- 
pressure  steam  coils  in  a  separate 
regenerator  chamber.  Here  the 
excess  moisture  is  vaporized,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  a  scavenger  air  stream, 
and  the  solution  thereby  readied  to 
return  to  the  air  washer.  At  full 
load  conditions,  a  total  of  920  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  day  is  removed 
by  the  system. 

Main  Floor  Air  Distribution 

The  main  lobby  and  first  floor 
area  of  the  Blade  building  re¬ 
ceive  conditioned  air  through  a 
false  ceiling — a  space  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2*/2  feet  separates  the  true 
ceiling  from  a  ceiling  of  perforated 
metal  panels.  Five  ducts  within  the 
false  ceiling  provide  30  outlets  for 
air  entering  and  diffusing  down¬ 
ward  into  the  main  lobby.  Indi¬ 


vidual  ceiling  outlets  (draftless 
grilles)  serve  the  second  and 
third  floor  areas.  Recirculated  air 
is  taken  up  by  outlets  located 
throughout  each  of  two  major 
areas,  the  main  lobby  and  second 
and  third  floor  office  spaces. 

With  the  aid  of  a  unique  zon¬ 
ing  chamber  designed  expressly  for 
this  system,  incoming  room  air 
temperatures  can  be  regulated  in 
24  zones  of  the  conditioned  area. 
The  chamber  contains  both  heating 
and  cooling  coils  and  is  regulated 
by  automatic  dampers.  Manually 
operated  dampers,  in  conjunction 
with  thermostats,  allow  personnel 
to  control  local  comfort  condi¬ 
tions. 

Blade  management  feels  that  the 
fourth  of  their  major  factors,  de¬ 
pendability  of  operation  of  both 
the  equipment  and  system,  has 
been  obtained.  This  leaves  but 
the  fifth  item,  that  of  maintenance 
expense.  The  Blade  operating  en¬ 
gineer  unequivocally  states  that 
these  costs  are  a  fraction  of  those 
of  other  air-conditioning  systems 
he  has  observed. 

This  air  conditioning  system  has 
been  in  operation  five  years,  and 
employe  complaints  relative  to  op¬ 
pressive  and  humid  working  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  reduced  literally 
to  nothing.  And,  after  all,  pri¬ 
marily  this  was  the  person  to  be 
pleased. 

Sorensen  Is  Manager 
Of  Monotype  Sales 

Carl  Sorensen,  previously  in 
charge  of  sales  engineering,  has 
been  appointed  sales  manager  of 
the  Lanston  Mon- 
o  t  y  p  e  Machine 
Company,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Nelson, 
president. 

Except  for  the 
period  1940-46, 
when  he  served 
as  chief  warrant 
officer  in  the  U. 

S.  Marine  Corps, 

Mr.  Sorensen  has  Sorensen 
been  with  Lanston  since  1936, 
when  he  was  employed  as  an  ap-  : 
prentice.  He  subsequently  served 
in  all  departments  of  the  company,  , 
as  well  as  on  every  type  of  ma-  | 
chine  tool  in  its  shop.  I 

He  went  to  Europe  during  1951  i 
to  study  the  procedures  and  manu-  | 
facturing  methods  employed  by  the  | 
Monotype  Corporation,  England,  I 
as  well  as  those  of  foundries  and 
printing  equipment  plants  on  the 
Continent. 

40th  Year  on  Paper 

Adrian  J.  Tyler,  superintendent 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
composing  room,  is  marking  his 
40th  year  with  the  newspaper.  He 
was  18  when  he  first  joined  the 
Times’  staff  in  1913. 
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Sentimental  Men! 
Shucks,  Progress 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  it  was 
the  New  Press.  Now  it’s  just  Old 
Faithful  and  its  successor  in  the 
Ottawa  (Can.)  Evening  Citizen 
plant  is  a  225-ton  giant  built  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Company. 

On  the  day  of  the  changeover, 
Managing  Editor  Marshall  Yar¬ 
row  went  down  to  the  press  room 
for  a  visit.  He  reported  this  scene: 
*  «  * 

It  would  be  nice  to  write  that 
there  wasn’t  a  dry  eye  in  the  old 
press  room. 

In  fact  it  would  be  wonderful 
—but  it  wouldn’t  be  true! 

These  press  room  people  must 
have  ink  in  their  veins  instead  of 
blood.  It  could  be  that  printing 
a  modern  newspaper  is  a  science 
that  leaves  no  room  for  sentiment. 

Whatever  the  reason,  1  got  the 
shock  of  my  life  when  1  went  to 
interview  Press  Superintendent 
Tom  Tyrell  on  how  he  felt  about 
leaving  the  old  press  after  28  years. 

I  was  all  set  to  write  a  nice 
little  tear-jerker.  Something  like 
a  sea  captain  walking  down  the 
gangplank  of  his  faithful  old  ship 
for  the  last  time  before  she  is 
towed  away  to  the  junkyard.  Here 
was  my  big  chance.  I  could  see 
Tom  wringing  his  ink-stained  cap 
in  his  hand,  barely  controlling  his 
emotion  as  he  turned  away  from 
Old  Faithful  for  the  last  time. 

“Tom,”  I  asked — all  set  to  pour 
it  on — “how  does  it  feel  to  be 
leaving  the  old  press?” 

“Wonderful!” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you’re 
not  a  bit  sorry?” 

‘That’s  right.” 

“But  .  .  .  didn’t  the  press  crew 
have  a  pet  name  for  her?” 

“None  you  could  print.” 

“^uld  1  get  a  picture  of  you 
kissing  the  old  press  goodbye?” 

“Phooey!” 

“Well,  isn’t  there  something 
sentimental  you  want  to  say?” 

Tom  hesitated.  “Well,  she  was 
a  good  press.  In  28  years  she 


never  missed  an  edition.  But  now 
we’ve  got  a  better  press.  That’s 
progress.” 

And,  for  what  it’s  worth,  that’s 
sentiment! 

The  press  that  prints  this  huge 
volume  of  telephone  directories 
is  a  special  offset  and  one  of  com¬ 
paratively  few  in  the  country.  In¬ 
stalled  in  January,  1950,  it  will 
print  and  fold  32  pages  at  a  time 
and  has  a  capacity  of  12,500  per 
hour. 

Bentley  Promoled 

John  J.  Bentley,  who  has  been 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News 
and  Evening  Press  since  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1945,  has  been  appointed 
general  mechanical  and  building 
superintendent  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers.  The  title  of  mechanical 
superintendent  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 


Hero  in  Joliel 


Frank  Kramer,  pressman  for  the 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News,  became 
the  central  figure  of  a  Page  One 
story  when  he 
helped  save  the 
lives  of  four  men 
on  a  towboat 
moored  in  the 
Lakes  -  to  -  G  u  1  f 
waterway. 

On  his  way 
home  at  3  in  the 
morning,  after 
completing  the 
Sunday  press  run, 

Kramer  noticed 
smoke  pouring  Kramer 
from  the  towboat  as  he  crossed 
the  waterway  bridge.  He  ran  to  the 
boat  and  helped  to  arouse  four 
men  who  were  asleep  in  the  cabins 
on  board.  Police  arrived  at  the 
scene  shortly  after  Kramer  leaped 
aboard  the  boat. 


Color  Expert  Heads 
Miami  Heraid  Shop 

Kenneth  T.  Brouse,  41,  veteran 
of  23  years  in  the  photoengraving 
business,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  engraving 
department  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  He  entered  the  engraving 
business  in  1929,  when  he  joined 
the  Michigan  Colorplate  Co.  in 
Kalamazoo.  From  1937  through 
1952,  he  was  photoengraving  chief 
of  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette. 

Reno  Expansion 

Construction  of  a  two-story  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  property  of  Reno 
(Nev.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  pro¬ 
vided  space  for  additional  press 
facilities  which  will  give  this 
Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.,  affiliate 
80-page  capacity.  The  addition 
has  circulation  department  head¬ 
quarters. 
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"Our  recently  installed  Star  Quad- 
ders  are  living  up  completely  to 
the  claims  mode  for  Mem!  The 
other  day  our  foreman  remarked, 
*f  wish  we  had  them  a  year  ago.'  '* 

it's  the  same  story  in  composing  rooms  throughout  the  country. 
Star  Quadders  are  speeding  up  production — putting  production 
hours  and  dollars  ahead.  Sturdy  construction  and  simple  design  of 
operating  parts  assure  dependable,  low-cost  operation.  Maintenance 
is  easy  and  inexpensive.  No  delicate  parts  to  adjust.  Applicable  to 
any  30  pica  Linotype  or  Intertype  machine.  Don't  you  wait  any 
longer — write  us  today  for  complete  information. 


a 

• 
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Mr.  Howard  B.  Bloomer,  Jr.,  Pres. 
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Arlmgfon,  Virginia 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N  J. 

Brooch  OfTicr  1327  BROADWAY  KANSAS  CITY  6  MO 
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Columbia  Univ.  Graphic  Arts  Center 
Designed  to  Train  Industry  Executives 

Columbia  University  has  an-  the  Year,”  contributed  by  the 


nounced  plans  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Graphic  Arts  Center. 

Thomas  Roy  Jones,  president 
of  Daystrom,  Inc.,  is  serving  as 


American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts. 

Cataloguing  First  Job 
The  first  step  in  the  Graphic 


chairman  of  the  program  to  raise  Arts  Center  plan  will  be  to  cata- 
the  necessary  funds — $750,000.  logue  these  materials  and  make 
Under  this  plan,  Columbia  will  them  accessible  to  people  in  the 
open  her  resuorces  to  the  industries  industry  and  to  students.  A  work- 
on  a  service  basis  for  research,  shop  will  then  be  provided  to 
study  and  exhibition  purposes,  and  which  companies  can  send  em- 
will  train  administrative  and  ex-  ployes  for  study  of  original  graphic 
ecutive  talent  for  the  Graphic  Arts  arts  materials.  Later  on  seminars 
Industry  in  all  of  its  phases.  This  and  lectures  will  be  given,  ac- 
means  that  the  more  than  30,000  cording  to  the  plan,  looking  to- 
volumes  and  more  than  100,000  ward  improved  techniques  in  pres- 
items  presently  stored  away  in  the  ent-day  printing.  And  photographic 
Columbia  Libraries  will  be  made  reproductions  of  material  in  the 


available  to  the  industries. 

Great  Collections 
Commenting  on  the  projected 


collections  will  be  made  available 
at  cost. 

An  enlarged  educational  offer- 


Graphic  Arts  Center,  President  graphic  arts  subjects 

Grayson  Kirk  said  that  “among  the  already  been  instituted.  The 
resources  we  have  wanted  to  School^  of  General  Studies,  which 
share  are  the  great  collections  in  specializes  in  adult  education  for 
our  Libraries  on  the  graphic  arts,  regularly  employed  people,  is  ac- 
the  book  arts  and  the  history  of  celerating  its  training  program  so 
photographic  processes  as  they  re-  ,  A  .  ^ 

late  to  the  printing  industry.  For  ^  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

more  than  a  decade  we  have  dis-  ^  Major  in  Graphic  Arts, 
cussed  ways  and  means  to  make  Would-be  executives  and  ad- 
these  collections  available  to  p^>ri>strators  m  printing,  publish- 
those  concerned  with  the  past,  pres-  allied  industri^  will  be 


AN  1830  RAMAGE  PRESS  is  operated  by  Tbomas  Roy  Jones,  prtsi 
dent  of  Daystrom,  Inc.  (parent  of  American  Type  Founders),  to  at 
nalize  the  start  of  a  drive  for  funds  to  establish  the  Graphic  Arts 
Center  at  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


those  concerned  with  the  past,  pres-  *”8,  anu  auieu  inuusincs  wm  oc  organization  Q 

ent  and  future  of  the  graphic  arts,  ^ou  bo^VgrlpLc^fr^^  necessary  funds  in-  O-Ullll  HOC  rtCSS 

But  we  have  not  been  able  to  ‘bourses  Dotn  in  grapnic  arts  ana  in  22  trade  associations  in  the 

appropriate  the  funds  needed  for  g^n^^al  administration.  Graphic  Q^apjjic  Arts  field  and  87  indi-  I 

cataloguing  a  large  part  of  these  courses  cover:  the  fundamen-  ^j^o  are  leaders  in  various  fQf  llArriSDlirfl  I 

collections,  and  thus  opening  for  printing,  printing  types,  phases  of  the  Graphic  Arts.  " SI  [ 

business  these  valuable  source  co*or  in  industry,  etching  and  li-  jhey  include  Robert  Choate,  Greater  color  versatility  will  be 

materials.  With  the  industries  pro-  thography,  calligraphy,  book  de-  pyhijsher  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  available  to  the  Patriot-News  Co. 

vinding  the  funds  we  will  be  able  production,  editing  and  fferald-Traveler;  Arthur  H.  Mot-  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  from  a  Hoe  Color 

to  do  this.”  publishing,  principles  of  a  '[^r  is-  president  of  Parade  Publi-  Convertible  Newspaper  Press  no* 

In  announcing  his  plan  for  the  fundamentals  ot  book-  gj^^ons;  Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  being  installed.  The  publishers  oi 

campaign  for  this  program,  Mr.  ,  ,•  ,  ,  r  ,v,  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  and  Martin  M.  the  Patriot,  Evening  News,  aik 

Jones  stated:  “For  many  years  we  As  the  educational  aspect  ot  tne  president  of  Mergenthaler  Sunday  Patriot-News  have  beti 

in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  have  y''^Po‘C  Arts  Center  develops,  it  linotype  Co.,  and  Bromwell  Ault,  users  of  Hoe  presses  for  over 

felt  the  need  for  making  our  in-  contemplated  that  courses  in  i„terchemical  Corp.  years, 

dustrv  mnr^  aftnrtiv..  o  business  administration,  industrial 

uusiry  more  attractive  as  a  career  and  ni  mt  m-mnee-  The  8-unit  press  now  being  «• 

possibilitv  to  wel -Qii.i  ifipH  vniinn  engineering  ana  plant  manage  _ _ ,,  —  ^ _ _  ,  ,,  . _ , _ l-n _ 


felt  the  need  for  making  our  in-  contemplated  that  courses  in 
dustry  more  attractive  as  a  career  administration,  industrial 

possibility  to  well-qualified  young  engineering  and  plant  manage- 
men  and  women.  We  have  endeav-  incorporated  into  the 

ored,  individually  and  through  our  Pi’O^i’^m. 
associations,  to  encourage  our 
employes  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
their  liberal  arts  education.  It  is 
only  through  such  measures  that 
we  may  hope  to  produce  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  leadership  that  we 
must  have  if  the  industry  is  to  re¬ 
main  economically  sound.” 

Included  in  the  Columbia  hold¬ 
ings  are  many  of  the  outstanding 
graphic  arts  collections  in  this 
country.  Examples  are  the  former 
American  Type  Founders  Typo¬ 
graphic  Library  and  Museum,  the 
Epstean  Collection  on  the  history 
of  photographic  processes  as  they 
relate  to  printing,  the  complete  file  pnn  vf  abs.  rhariM  H.  Ma 


lemicai  corp.  years. 

The  8-unit  press  now  being  in- 
HnilhlA  FnlfV  VaFI  stalled  replaces  a  Hoe  6-unit  press 

uuuDie  Limy  tan  ^g^  building,  tin 

IIcaH  fftf  NAIlfCnnnl  Patriot-News  Company  is  provid; 

mi  nwifj|llllll  jj^g  space  for  the  installation  oi 

another  8-unit  press  when  neede: 
newsprint  delivery  trailer-  in  the  future.  i 

put  into  service  by  the  Af(7-  Colors  ! 

e  (Wis.)  5enr/«e  IS  a  ^  jhg  new  press  is  equipped  will  | 

a  double  folder,  Hoe  reels,  auto-  j 


truck  put  into  service  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  is  a  closed 
van  that  may  be  loaded  from 
either  a  side  door  or  rear  door. 


eitner  a  siae  aoor  or  rear  aoor.  .  .  ■  ,  ,  ,, 

When  loaded  for  rear  door  dc- 
livery  at  the  Sentinel  building,  the 

trailer  carries  12  standard  6V/2  mk  control  boxes.  It  can  print  fou. , 


inch  full  rolls  of  newsprint.  For  o"  f  oa  S 

side  door  delivery  at  the  Sentinel’s  or  on  any  of  8  of  96  pages  ^ 


side  door  delivery  at  the  Sentinel : 
annex  building,  located  on  a  nar 


previous  Patriot-News  press  wi' 


row  alley  and  used  for  temporary  lint'lcd  lo  spo^  color, 
storage,  the  truck  carries  seven  Patriot-News  newspapers 

piiuiugidpiiii;  processes  as  ttiey  rolls.  published  in  a  number  of  sectioiw 

relate  to  printing,  the  complete  file  erko  wads  n  vi.  The  reason  for  the  different  editions,  two  of  which  can  be  prim 

of  books  published  by  the  Over-  hM  woAed  ^  size  loads  is  simply  that  the  12-  ed  simultaneously  on  the  ne» 

of°h?hor*'h^  Se  comi^osing  room  of  the  Albany  [oil  load  cannot  be  discharged  press. 

of  lithographs  covering  a  century  (|y,  y.)  Times-Union.  And  he’s  side  door.  This  is  the  third  con^“ 

of  the  art  furnished  by  the  Sun  still  active,  hence  the*  felicitations  The  12-roll  load  is  stacked  two  tive  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Pr»' 
Chemical  Corporation,  and  a  full  from  John  J.  Stack  (at  right),  presi-  ’  '  '  ■  ^  * 

set  of  the  “Fifty  Best  Books  of  dent  of  Typographical  Union  No.  4, 


from  the  side  door.  This  is  the  third  consecu- 

The  12-roll  load  is  stacked  two  tive  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Pi^' 
high  in  the  trailer,  with  seven  rolls  purchased  by  the  Newhouse  inter 
on  the  floor  and  five  above.  ests. 
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Adenauer,  Eden 
Slated  to  Speak 
At  IPI  Session 


The  flow  of  foreign  news  and  i 
the  study  made  of  it  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  form  ' 
the  theme  of  the  second  annual  | 

General  Assembly  of  the  IPI  in  j  i 

London,  Lester  Markel,  Sunday  i  i 

editor  of  the  New  York  Times  i  | 

and  chairman  of  the  Institute's  | 
executive  board,  has  announced.  ' 

The  assembly  will  take  place  in 
Church  House,  Westminster,  May  ^ 

13-15.  1 

The  three-day  meeting  will  con-  | 
sist  of  two  business  and  four  gen-  14:; 

eral  sessions.  The  first  of  the  gen-  | 
eral  sessions,  on  the  afternoon  of  i 
May  13,  will  hear  reports  on  high¬ 
lights  of  the  major  research  which 
the  Institute  has  been  conducting 
during  its  second  year  into  the  | 
flow  of  foreign  news  into  and  out  | 
of  the  United  States,  between  In¬ 
dia  and  the  West  and  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  seven  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  For  this  re¬ 
search  the  Institute  set  up  centers 
in  New  York  and  Madras,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  office  in  Zurich. 

The  two  sessions  on  May  14 
will  discuss  the  general  question, 

“How  good  is  the  flow  of  the  news 
and  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
itT’  In  the  morning,  two  editors 
and  two  foreign  correspondents  | 
will  open  the  debate,  and  in  the  i 
afternoon  agency  executives  from  ! 
the  United  States,  Britain  and  j 
France  will  continue. 

The  last  general  session  on  the  I 
morning  of  May  15  will  be  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  discussion  on  “The  I 
State  of  the  Press,”  when  four  ! 
eminent  non-journalists  will  put 
their  views  and  criticisms  to  the 
editors  for  comment. 

Luncheon  sessions  on  May  13,  j 
May  14  and  May  15  will  feature 
addresses  by  Dr.  Konrad  Aden¬ 
auer,  the  German  Chancellor;  .An¬ 
thony  Eden,  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Sir  Benegal  Narsing  ' 

Rau,  Judge  at  The  Hague  Interna-  ' 
tional  Court. 

Of  the  Institute’s  membership, 
editors  in  Australia,  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Denmark, 

Finland.  France,  Germany,  India. 

Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands,  Norway, 

Pakistan,  Peru.  Sweden,  Switzer-  I 
land,  Turkey,  the  United  Kingdom  i 
and  the  United  States  have  already  i 
signified  their  intention  to  attend,  j 
The  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  was  established  two  years  ago  | 
as  a  private  association  of  editors  , 
and  is  supported  by  grants  from  I 
the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tions.  Its  constitution  lays  down  ' 
four  main  aims — the  furtherance  ! 
and  safe-guarding  of  the  freedom  ' 
of  the  press:  the  achievement  of  j 
understanding  among  journalists  i  ; 

and  so  among  peoples;  the  promo-  ,  I 

tion  of  the  free  exchange  of  ac-  j  I 

curate  and  balanced  news  among  i  I 

nations  and  the  improvement  of  i  < 

the  practices  of  journalism.  > 
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The  future  taking  shape  at  Fairchild 
goes  far  l)eyond  airfoil  configurations. 
It’s  airfoil  matched  to  function! 
Delta-wing  cargo  carriers  of  huge 
capacity  are  coming  off  Fairchild 
drawing  Imards  complete  with  loading 
and  unloading  principles  as  revolutionary 
as  their  aerodynamic  design.  Other 
delta  and  swept-wing  aircraft  now  in 
practical  planning  stage  have  daring  new 
strategic  and  tactical  purposes  . . . 
involving  unique  landing  and  assault 
developments. 

These  aircraft  have  “taken  shape” 
exactly  as  the  famous  Fairchild  C-llO 
took  shape.  The  “Flying  Boxcar”  came 
off  the  Imards  complete  with  the  most 
practical  loading  and  unloading  methods 
—the  most  usable  capacity,  the  shortest 
turnaround  time,  the  greatest  versatility 
in  air  drops  and  tough  landings,  the 
lowest  total  “cost  per  ton-mile"  . . .  and 
it  has  proved  these  superiorities  from  the 
Berlin  airlift  to  Korea.  The  same  com¬ 
pleteness  will  characterize  tomorrow's 
“shapes.”  Be  it  Twin-Boom  or  Delta, 
when  it  comes  off  the  Fairchild  hoards 
it  will  have  the  practical  answers 
integrated  into  the  design. 

Designs  to  come  . . .  with  potentials  so 
fantastic  that  they  bring  the  space-ship 
age  almost  visibly  at  hand  . . .  are  still 
“taking  sha|)c.”  They  are  for  just 
after  tomorrow. 


Hogerstown,  Md. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Teletypesetter  Starts 
Search  for  Style  Unity 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  ol  lournalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


STYI.E  MANUAL:  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office.  Revised  edi¬ 
tion.  January  1953.  WashinRton  25, 
D.  C.;  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
492  pp.  $2.25^ _ 

Growth  of  teletypesetter  prac¬ 
tice  has  started  newspapers  and 
press  services  to  searching  for  a 
more  widely  standardized  usage. 
Formerly  a  copydesk  “style”  was 
one  paper’s  agreement  upon  which 
of  several  equally  correct  forms 
should  be  consistently  adopted. 
Today,  the  time  it  takes  to  edit 
tape-copy  has  stimulated  hunts  for 
broader  accord  on  capitalization, 
commas,  compouinds,  spelling,  etc. 

The  1953  Government  Printing 
Office  “Style  Manual”  offers  a 
meticulously  compiled  set  of  stan¬ 
dards.  They  are  abritrary  judg¬ 
ments.  but  they  have  scholarly 
authenticity  behind  them — and  the 
volume  is  so  comprehensive  that 
it  presents  an  easily  available  blue¬ 
print  for  newspaper-needed  changes 
and  adoptions. 
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While  proper  names  should  be 
capitalized,  the  editors  point  out, 
“derivatives  used  with  acquired 
independent  common  meaning,  or 
no  longer  identified  with  the  prop¬ 
er  names,  are  lower-cased.”  Thus 
the  name  of  the  French  chemist, 
Louis  Pasteur,  would  begin  with  a 
capital,  but  the  principle  of  pas¬ 
teurization  he  discovered  in  1862 
would  start  with  a  small  p.  Roman 
citizen  would  begin  with  upper 
case,  yet  roman  type  would  be 
down. 

And  though  brussels  sprouts 
take  their  name  from  the  Belgian 
city  (capital  B)  where  the  tender, 
miniature  cabbage  was  developed 
in  1213  A.D.,  the  vegetable  itself 
is  lower-cased. 

An  extreme  down-style  on  some 
papers  calls  for  lower-casing  street 
when  used  as  part  of  a  proper 
name — Ninety-second  street.  But 
the  GPO  style  calls  for  capitaliz¬ 
ing  Street  because  it  is  half  of  the 
proper  name.  GPO  capitalizes  the 
plural  form  of  a  common  noun 
when  used  with  a  name —  Seventh 
and  /  Streets,  and  Potomac  and 
James  Rivers. 

Comma  Separates 

A  comma  is  called  for  to  sepa¬ 
rate  words  that  otherwise  might 
be  misunderstood — IF/iar  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is,  is  not  known.  Or,  In¬ 
stead  of  hundreds,  thousands  came. 
The  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate 
contractions  or  omissions,  and  the 
coined  plurals  of  letters,  figures, 
and  symbols — the  spirit  of  ’76 
or  A9’ers  or  TV'ers. 

In  a  12-page  section  concerning 
typographical  style  for  court  re¬ 
porting,  a  3-em  quad  is  suggested 
to  indicate  the  omission  of  one  or 
more  words  in  printing  direct  testi¬ 
mony,  and  separate  paragraphs  are 
suggested  for  the  answers  in  Q. 
and  A.  matter.  The  word  The  is 
begun  with  a  capital  in  names  of 
legal  cases:  The  Sun  v.  The  Globe, 
and  the  defendant,  The  Davies 
County  Bank.  Pronounciation 
guides  and  alphabets  for  19  for¬ 
eign  languages,  including  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  modern  Greek,  are 
included. 

Twenty-five  chapters  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  include  typographical  and 
usage  principles  on  numerals,  date 
lines,  plant  names,  useful  tables, 
correct  names  and  spellings  of  all 
counties  in  the  United  States  and 
the  most  comprehensive  guide  for 
compounds  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  book  was  compiled  by  the 
GPO’s  Style  Board  under  the 
chairmanship  of  George  R.  Ran- 
ow.  A  paper  cover  edition  at  $1 


contains  the  first  229  pages  of  the 
Style  Manual — everything  up  to 
the  chapters  that  deal  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  Government  publi¬ 
cations. 

As  long  as  some  papers  insist 
on  spelling  kidnapped  with  one  p, 
others  with  two;  some  papers,  em¬ 
ployee  with  two  e’s,  others  with 
one;  as  long  as  some  papers  insist 
upon  ages  this  way:  John  Smith, 
29,  ...  ,  others  this  way:  John 
Smith,  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
...  a  greater  standardizing — at 
least  for  usage — would  be  less  con¬ 
fusing,  especially  with  teletype  tape 
piling  up  each  year.  And  the  first 
problem  in  compiling  any  style 
book  is  to  have  something  authen¬ 
tic  and  comprehensive  to  shoot  at. 

This  “Style  Manual,”  cleaned  of 
the  turgid  gobbledygook  that  mud¬ 
dies  many  official  documents, 
certainly  affords  an  inexpensive, 
abundant,  and  expertly  stocked 
granary  for  editorial  bakers. 

Here  Is  Writers'  Manual 
Of  Classical  Allusions _ 

EVERYMAN’S  SMALLER  GLASSl- 
CAL  DICTIONARY.  Rc\-ised  from 
.Sir  William  Smith  by  EL  H.  Blake- 
ney  and  J.  Warrington.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company.  352  pp. 
$3.75. 


An  editorial  writer  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  graphically 
alluded  to  the  mythological  Icarus 
to  describe  speculators  who  had 
overreached  themselves  to  their 
own  disa.ster  and  that  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

In  the  old,  Macbeth-like  error  of 
soaring  ambition,  today’s  stock 
market  venturers  had,  he  wrote, 
like  Icarus  flown  too  close  to  the 
sun.  Their  wings,  fastened  only 
by  wax  to  their  little  bodies,  had 
melted  off.  And  like  Icarus  they 
had  fallen  and  drowned  in  the  sea. 

Clark  McAdam,  who  wrote  that 
editorial,  told  me  that  many  read¬ 
ers  had  commented  on  “the  rich¬ 
ness  of  graphic  allusion  of  Post- 
Dispatch  writing — allusions  always 
vividly  understandable  whether  we 
ever  read  the  classical  original  or 
not.” 

That,  Mr.  McAdam  explained, 
was  the  secret  of  using  literary 
allusion  for  newspaper  readers. 
“Never  pedantically  explain  or 
‘write  down’  to  them.  But  always 
by  the  context  make  the  picture 
of  the  allusion  immediately  clear.” 

When  the  intrinsic  impact  of  a 
great  deal  of  daily  war  news  is 
no  longer  available,  Roy  Roberts, 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  remarked,  “The  literary  qual¬ 
ity  of  newspaper  writing  must  of 
necessity  be  higher.”  Simplicity, 
directness,  appropriately  vivid  im¬ 
agery,  have  always  been  writers’ 
standbys:  taking  readers  to  the 
scene,  making  them  see  it,  hear  it, 
smell  it,  believe  it. 

Enrich  With  Allusion 

Yet  Roberts  himself,  Malcolm 
Bingay  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Felix  McKnight  of  the  News  in 


Dallas.  Charles  Merz  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Allan  Keller  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  and  a 
host  of  others  enrich  their  writing 
with  contextually  clear  allusion. 

Few  editorial  writers  can  mis¬ 
take  their  falsettos  for  the  reso¬ 
nant  booming  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
or  Milton.  Yet  mellowness  in 
writing,  acquaintance  with  the 
“best  that  has  been  said  and  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  world,”  as  Matthew 
Arnold  put  it,  is  a  quality  of 
thought  inseparable  in  style  from 
the  way  in  which  it  is  dressed  for 
public  promenade. 

James  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  News-Leader,  himself 
a  distinguished  stylist — and  Greek 
scholar — advised  young  writers  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York  to  “steep 
yourself  in  the  classics  and  in  the 
poets  of  all  eras.”  Speaking  of  a 
current  Irish  poet,  whose  imager> 
he  recommended,  Mr.  Kilpatrick 
observed  from  the  pictures  that 
reading  had  hung  in  his  own  head, 
“He  writes  like  the  angels;  our 
mother  tongue  is  a  harp  to  his 
fingers.” 

Now  that  Spring  is  no  longer 
“far  behind,”  writers  like  Hal  Bor¬ 
land  of  the  New  York  Times  may 
soon  be  alluding  to  classical  myth¬ 
ology’s  Demeter  —  the  Romans 
called  her  Ceres  —  the  goddess  of 
earth's  fruits,  and  to  her  daughter 
Persephone,  the  seed  corn,  who. 
carried  beneath  the  soil  for  part 
of  the  year,  blooms  gloriously  un¬ 
der  the  sun. 

The  handiest  handbook  I  know, 
for  this  sort  of  fact,  is  Dutton’s 
new  Blakeney  and  Warrington  re¬ 
vision  of  Sir  William  Smith’s 
“Smaller  Classical  Dictionary." 
Generations  of  scholars,  drama¬ 
tists,  journalists,  and  other  intel¬ 
lectually  curious  writers,  have 
turned  to  the  various  editions  for 
quick  reference.  In  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  you  will  find  special  attention 
given  to  the  findings  of  modem 
scholarship  and  archeology.  Many 
articles  have  been  amplified  or 
completely  rewritten,  new  ones  in¬ 
cluded. 

This  “Smaller  Classical  Diction¬ 
ary”  is  not  only  a  writer’s  guide 
and  reference  manual;  it  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  miniature  of  the  ancient 
world — its  classical  history,  its 
myths  and  legends,  places  and 
dates,  its  personalities,  life,  and 
letters. 

■ 

Late  Publisher  Is 
Honored  by  Solons 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  State  Senate  has  adop¬ 
ted  a  resolution  honoring  the  late 
Daniel  N.  Slep,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.) 
Mirror.  The  measure,  introduced 
by  Sen.  Charles  R.  Mallery,  R- 
Blair,  lauded  Mr.  Slep  as  a  “friend 
of  the  great  and  lowly  and  one  of 
the  most  beloved  newspapermen." 

The  resolution  said  that  Slep’s 
abilities  carried  “the  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  Altoona  Mirror  ...  to  its 
greatest  heights.” 
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By  Jim  Wagner 

Houston  —  Carl  Victor  Little, 
book  reviewer  and  daily  columnist 
on  the  Houston  (Texas)  Press  and 
survivor  of  some  three  and  a  half 
decades  in  city  rooms  has  offered 
somewhat  cynically  a  sure-fire, 
double-guaranteed  success  formu¬ 
la  for  newspapering  in  the  Atomic 
Age. 

“Just  do  something  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  possible  from  actual 
newspaper  work  and  you’ve  got 
it  made,”  says  Mr.  Little. 

This  was  after  Houston,  to  its 
consternation,  discovered  that  Mr. 
Little  harbored  a  secret  vice — 
long  writing.  His  ditty,  “I’m  Flat 
on  My  Prat  in  Pratt,  Kansas,”  in¬ 
troduced  at  Houston’s  Playhouse 
Theater,  recently  laid  ’em  in  the 
aisles. 

No  writer  for  amateur  theatric¬ 
als  is  Little. 

The  Playhouse,  an  arena  the¬ 
ater,  is  pro — the  management  im¬ 
porting  its  casts,  for  engagements 
of  three  to  six  weeks,  from  Broad¬ 
way.  Vicki  Cummings,  Arthur 
Treacher,  Julie  Hayden  and  David 
Manners  are  a  few  who  have  been 
starred. 

Little’s  Hit 

Little’s  hit — if  it  wasn’t,  then 
the  box  office  figures  lied — was 
put  over  by  Ethel  Shutta,  who. 


The  Question:  iilMMi 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 

Ho*f  much  should  a  picture 
editor  know  about  the  technical 
side  of  photography? 


Flat  on  my  prat  as  can  be. 

The  fish  may  be  biting  at  old  Port 
Aransas, 

But,  hell,  that  means  nothing 
to  me, 

Fm  flat  on  my  prat  in  Pratt, 
Kansas, 

I’m  broke  and  can’t  get  out  of 
town. 

I'm  flat  on  my  prat  in  Pratt, 
Kansas, 

Pratt,  Kansas,  is  getting  me 
down. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  song  was  sung 
that  Editor  George  Carmack 
found  out  how  Mr.  Little  was 
idling  away  his  time  four  years 
before. 

Mr.  Little's  office  is  next  to  the 
U.P.  room  and  one  day  he  heard 
the  editor  protesting  to  the  bu¬ 
reau  manager  about  a  “splitwire” 
that  always  brought  a  deluge  of 
Pratt,  Kansas  items  to  the  Press. 

During  this  crisis  Mr.  Little 
dashed  off  his  stanza  and  chorus, 
sang  (?)  it  to  his  cellmate.  Artist 
Sidney  Van  Ulm,  and  then 
crammed  it  into  his  desk  drawer. 

Of  course,  the  columnist  didn’t 
have  a  song.  He  says  the  stanza 
and  chorus  merely  represent  an 
idea.  But  he  had  a  song  after  the 
pros  took  over. 

Miss  Shutta,  Mr.  Little’s  exact 


The  Answer: 

Emil  Herman 

Photographer 

N.  y.  Sunday  Mirror 

magazine — King 

Features. 

I  THINK  the  picture  editor 
should  be  hep  to  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  photography  so  he  can 
select  for  the  best  possible  repro¬ 
duction.  I  also  believe  that  the 
photographer  turned  picture  editor 
makes  the  best  picture  editor  be¬ 
cause  he  should  know  more  about 
photography. 

Tom  Governale 
Associate  picture  editor 
New  York  Daily  Mirror 
I'm  coNvn^CED  he  should  know 
a  great  deal.  The  picture  editor 
can’t  make  suggestions,  especially 
to  cub  cameramen,  if  he  doep’t 
have  the  technical  knowledge  him¬ 
self.  nor  can  he  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  reasonably  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  his  men  on  various  as¬ 
signments.  However,  his  know¬ 
how  should  not  make  him  a  dark¬ 
room  meddler.  He  must  be  dip¬ 
lomatic.  p 

Fred  J.  Sass 
Photographer 


keen  powers  of  observation  and 
the  ability  to  select  pictures  that 
lend  themselves  to  a  proper  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  material  contained 
in  a  news  or  feature  story. 

Ben  Price 
Picture  editor 
New  York  Herald 
Tribune 

I’M  ONE  person  who  knows 
little  about  the  technical  side  of 


as  many  years  ago  as  Little  can 
remember,  started  out  in  bur- 
Ifsque,  graduated  to  the  Follies, 
sang  with  big  name  bands  and 
warbled  on  the  radio. 

Miss  Shutta,  in  private  life  the 
wife  of  George  Kirksey,  former 
UP.  sports  writer  and  now  a 
Houston  public  relations  consul¬ 
tant,  was  starring  in  a  revival  of 
the  somewhat  bawdy  “Personal 
Appearance.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  Little  says  he  was  overcome 
by  a  divine  revelation  and  pulled 
out  of  his  desk  a  stanza  and  a 
chorus  he  had  written  four  years 
previously. 

“Just  the  song  Ethel  needs  for 
this  show,”  he  declared.  The 
management  and  Ethel  thought 
so,  too. 

Read  it  and  weep  for  another 
newspaperman  gone  wrong: 

I  fled  the  bright  lights  of 
Manhattan, 

I  yearned  for  the  life  quite 
bucolic, 

I  Wearied  of  all  the  tom-cattin’ 
^nd  I  feared  for  a  grave 
alcoholic. 

I  sought  to  evade  the  temptations. 
The  jerks  and  open  bar  doors, 
A  OH  ends  my  perigrinations 
In  Kansas  of  all  of  the  bores. 

Chorus 

'  flat  on  my  prat  in  Pratt, 
Kansas, 


contemporary,  a  trouper  who  has 
been  on  the  stage  since  she  was 
four,  added  the  patter,  something 
the  non-musical  Little  never  heard 
of  before.  Fred  Gibbons,  a  song 
writer  and  pianist  playing  The 
Shamrock  Hotel,  furnished  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  background  music. 

These  things  were  news  to  Mr. 
Little  also.  After  the  show  closed 
he  announced  his  retirement  as  a 
song  writer, 

“I’ll  always  quit  a  winner,”  he 
said.  “Irving  Berlin  need  have  no 
fears.” 

■ 

Contract  Glossary 

“A  Glossary  of  Terms  Used  in 
Methods,  Time  Study,  and  Wage 
Incentives,”  has  been  published  by 
the  Society  for  Advancement  of 
Management  to  clarify  contract 
language.  Ninety-three  manage¬ 
ment  leaders  of  the  Society,  work¬ 
ing  through  its  Research  Division, 
spent  four  years  compiling  the  332 
definitions.  Each  of  the  terms  and 
expressions  i.s  defined  on  the  basis 
of  its  interpretation  by  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  experienced  people 
using  them  professionally  and  suc- 
ces-sfully. 

■ 

Travel  Section  Data 

The  April  issue  of  Resort  Man¬ 
agement  magazine,  published  at 
Memphis,  contains  a  directory  of 
150  newspapers  with  data  pertain¬ 
ing  to  publication  of  travel  pages 
and  sections. 


New  York  Times 
Ideally,  he  should  know  every¬ 
thing  technical.  In  this  way,  he’ll 
appreciate  the  problems  of  the 
photographer,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  aware  when  the  photog¬ 
rapher  is  doing  his  job  properly. 

1  think,  though,  that  a  man  can 
be  a  good  picture  editor  without 
this  knowledge  provided  he  has* 


Winner  of  5  Awards 
And  New  President 

Salem,  Ore.  —  Mrs.  Marian 
Lowry  Fischer  of  the  Capital 
Journal  won  five  first  place  awards 
at  the  annual  workshop  of  Oregon 
Press  Women  recently.  She  also 
was  elected  president  of  the  group. 

Mrs.  Fischer  won  awards  for 
the  best  news  story,  best  inter¬ 
view,  best  publicity  and  promo¬ 
tion  work,  a  foods  section,  best 
women’s  page  in  a  daily,  and  best 
column  in  a  daily. 

Elizabeth  Salway  Ryan,  Port¬ 
land,  won  best  news  story  in  a 
weekly,  best  feature  story  in  a 
magazine  and  best  column. 

Katherine  Harris,  Lebanon  Ex¬ 
press,  won  awards  for  best  feature 
story  in  a  weekly,  best  editorial  in 
a  weekly  and  best  special  edition. 

Margaret  Magee,  Capital  Jour¬ 
nal,  won  first  award  for  best  fea¬ 
ture  story  in  a  daily,  and  Mrs. 
Corabelle  Hills  of  the  same  paper 
won  top  award  for  display  ads. 


photography,  and  I  don’t  think  it 
handicaps  me  as  a  picture  editor. 
But  I’m  sure  it  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  if  I  did  know  more  than  I 
do.  So  far  as  choosing  a  good 
picture  is  concerned,  1  don’t  look 
at  the  picture  from  a  technical 
standpoint.  I  coasider  its  eye- 
appeal.  The  picture  may  or  may 
not  be  good  technically. 


Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin 
Begins  51st  Year 

Bend,  Ore. — Half  a  century  of 
newspapering  in  this  Central  Ore¬ 
gon  city  was  noted  here  recently 
when  the  Bend  Bulletin  started  its 
51st  year. 

The  “jubilee  edition"  of  the 
Bulletin,  however,  will  appear  in 
June,  it  was  explained  by  Robert 
W.  Sawyer,  publisher.  At  that 
time  the  paper  will  join  in  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  city’s  half<entury 
birthday  with  a  special  edition 
stressing  growth  of  the  1903  vil¬ 
lage  into  Oregon’s  eighth  largest 
city.  The  Weekly  Bulletin  was 
first  published  when  Bend  had  a 
population  of  200. 

The  paper  started  its  daily  edi¬ 
tion  in  1916  and  discontinued  its 
weekly  editions  in  1932.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  editor  and  publisher,  first 
joined  the  staff  of  the  paper  in 
1913.  Henry  W.  Fowler,  president 
of  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Confer¬ 
ence,  is  his  associate. 
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SYNDICATES 

A  Week*s  Miscellany 
Of  Syndicate  News 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


Herb  Roth  Continues 
H.  T.  Webster's  Work 

The  many  cartoons  which  H.  T. 
Webster  left  behind  when  he  died 
last  September  ( E&P,  Sept.  27, 
page  50)  finally  ran  out  last  week, 
but  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate  will  continue  the  daily  Web¬ 
ster  panel.  Herb  Roth,  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  assistant  for  many  years, 
will  draw  the  daily  feature.  The 
Sunday  “Timid  Soul”  page  is  being 
discontinued. 

Mr.  Roth.  66.  has  been  drawing 
“Websters”  for  30  years.  He  joined 
the  cartoonist  in  1923  to  help  with 
ideas  and  ink  the  finished  draw¬ 
ings,  and  also  to  serve  as  a  fish¬ 
ing  and  golf  companion.  He  has 
also  done  advertising  art  and  mag¬ 
azine  illustrations,  and  once  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Metropolitan 
Section  of  the  New  York  World. 

‘How  to  Play  Baseball' 
Syndicated  by  Author 

Arthur  Mann,  veteran  sports 
writer  and  former  associate  of 
Branch  Rickey,  is  syndicating  a 
21 -installment  newspaper  series 
based  on  his  recent  book,  “How 
to  Play  Winning  Baseball,”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Grosset  &  Dunlap.  First 
release  is  scheduled  for  May  10. 

Each  of  the  articles  will  run  to 
about  900  words.  Thirty-five  mat¬ 
ted  illustrations — one  and  two- 
column  size — accompany  the  se¬ 
ries.  Fourteen  sidebar  anecdotes 
are  also  available. 

The  series  is  offered  at  a  flat 
rate  of  $1  per  1,000  circulation. 
Mr.  Mann’s  address  is  361  Clin¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y. 


New  Medical  Series 
From  R&T  Syndicate 

“Danger  Signals,”  an  18-in¬ 
stallment  series  on  symptoms 
which  give  warning  of  impending 
illnesses,  is  offered  for  May  1  re¬ 
lease  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  The  1,000-word 
articles,  written  for  the  lay  read¬ 
er,  are  designed,  according  to  the 
syndicate,  to  “inspire  confidence 
and  allay  unnecessary  fears.” 

Author  is  Dr.  Walter  C.  Alva¬ 
rez,  editor  of  Modern  Medicine 
and  a  former  member  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  staff.  His  series  on 
“How  to  Live  With  Your  Nerves, 
Heart,  Blood  Pressure”  and  “How 
to  Live  With  Your  Allergy  Arth¬ 
ritis  and  Ulcer”  have  previously 
appeared  in  newspapers. 

‘Hooper's  Report' 

Reviews  News  Movies 

Steele  Hooper  of  P.  O.  Box 
988,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  re¬ 
ports  on  a  service  of  regular  mo¬ 
tion  picture  reviews  which  he  is 
syndicating  to  newspapers.  En¬ 
titled  “Hooper’s  Report,”  the  ser¬ 
vice  consists  of  350  to  400-word 
reviews  of  new  “A”  and  “B”  pic¬ 
tures.  Newspapers  receive  the  re¬ 
views  in  manuscript  form,  file 
them  for  use  when  the  pictures 
are  released  in  their  vicinity. 

“I  avoid  harsh  criticism,”  Mr. 
Hooper  writes,  “so  as  to  maintain 
good  exhibitor  relationships;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  insist  upon  an 
over-all  honesty  which  builds 
readability  and  reader  confidence. 
The  result  has  been  well-received 
by  editors,  and  has  so  pleased  ex- 


Blissi  ain’t  blissful... 

An  ornery  octogenarian,  he  keeps  his  pretty  daughter 
home  every  night  to  play  two-handed  Hearts. 

But  Isabel’s  heart  may  be  set  on  Tops  Topper— 
and  you’ll  find  who  takes  the  trick  in  the  new  sequence  of 


tiiasoline  Alley 

which  simultaneously  offers  the  double  play  of  Wallet.  Bobble  & 
Co...  .with  Walt.  Skeezix,  Corky,  Wilmer  and  Nina... a  real 
American  family,  and  a  family  favorite  everywhere  in  the  U.S. ! 
Always  good  for  a  laugh  and  a  lift,  this  feature  gets  and  holds 
readers,  is  a  valuable  property  for  any  paper.  For  open  territory, 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieagfo  T’ribune^JVew  Yarh  IVewa 

■  ..  iV(Pfr*  BuUMitg,  IVeiw  York 

Trtkune  Tommr^  Chirmgo 


hibitors  that  many  have  increased 
their  newspaper  advertising  bud¬ 
gets.” 

Reviews  are  written  to  permit 
easy  abridgement  to  fit  local  space 
requirements,  Mr.  Hooper  re¬ 
ports.  The  service  may  be  used 
by  papers  which  have  no  regular 
motion  picture  reviewer,  or  to 
supplement  the  work  of  a  staff 
critic. 


Vacation  Section 
From  Metro  Services 

A  COMPLETELY  prepared 
cation  section,  designed  for 
by  newspapers  in  covering 
coming  season,  is  announced 


Va- 

use 

the 

by 


Metro  Associated  Services, 
Inc. 

Proofed  in  tabloid  format  the 
feature  carries  a  pattern  for  its 
conversion  into  standard  size 
page  treatment.  Service  is  avail¬ 
able  on  any  one  of  three  optional 
plans:  with  mats  of  illustrations, 
with  mats  of  complete  text  matter 
pages,  or  with  text  matter  on 
ieletypesetter  tape.  Each  plan 
includes  extra  copies  of  the  proof 
book  for  use  by  advertising  sales¬ 
men  as  space  selling  presentations. 


AP  Page  Has  New  Format 

AP  Newsfeatures  announces 
that  its  weekly  news  review  page 
has  just  had  its  face  lifted.  The 
page  has  been  re-titled  “The 
World  This  Week:  An  Interpret¬ 
ive  Review.”  In  its  new  format  it 
features  background  and  explan¬ 
atory  stories  by  J.  M.  Roberts, 
Jr.,  and  William  L.  Ryan.  Also 
included  are  cartoon  reprints  and 
other  art,  and  capsule  summaries 
of  the  arts,  science,  education, 
etc.  The  page  was  started  by  AP 
in  1936. 


‘Stout  Heart'  Serial 

“Stout  Heart,”  a  Western  tale 
by  William  MacLeod  Raine,  is 
offered  as  a  first-run  Blue  Ribbon 
Serial  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  for 
first  release  May  4.  There  are  48 
daily  installments. 


Charley  Young' 
Polio  Fund  Is 
Big  Business 


Albany,  N.  Y. — “For  the  L 
Around  the  Corner.”  With  this  a 
his  slogan,  Charles  Young,  spor. 
editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ntv 
has  been  raising  money  to  fi^ 
infantile  paralysis  since  1938. 

The  plan  originated  with  a  r: 
quest  that  Albany  bowlers  doni: 
a  dime  apiece  to  the  March 
Dimes.  That  went  over  bi:- 
slightly  more  than  $1,000 — wjv 
some  bowlers  went  beyond  t' 
dime  limit.  From  that  it  grs 
to  a  peak  of  $42,655.61.  Thatu 
in  1950.  This  year’s  total  u; 
$41,490.63. 

The  annual  campaign  sno> 
balled  until  it  reached  beyond  t' 
limits  of  Albany  County,  acre 
the  Hudson  River  into  the  Cr 
of  Rensselaer  and  southern  Ret- 
selaer  County. 

From  All  Over 
Almost  everybody  wanted 
get  into  the  act  and  support  cair 
from  all  sorts  of  place.s — golfe 
tennis  players,  fishermen,  chut 
groups,  volunteer  fire  compani 
lodges,  civic  groups  and  ma 
others.  Many  individuals  in  spor^ 
and  with  no  sports  connection 
made  individual  contributions. 
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Forrest  Willis,  master  of  cer; 
monies  for  a  morning  radio  sho* 
raised  more  than  $10,000  forthf: 
fund  this  year.  ' 

Mr.  Young  calls  his  venture  tin 
Albany  Sports  Infantile  Paralyss 
Fund  and  every  cent  contributei 
— and  there  have  been  many  ono 
cent  donations — goes  to  the  fund 
Printing  is  contributed,  alleys  an 
donated  for  bowling  matches  aui 
the  Knickerbocker  News  picks  if 
the  tab  for  any  other  expenses  if 
volved. 


New  Post-Hall  Address 

Effective  April  27,  Post-Hall 
Syndicate  is  moving  its  offices 
to  new  and  larger  quarters  at  342 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
17. 


1,148  Entries  Set 
Science  Fair  Record 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  eighth 
annual  Science  Fair  sponsored  by 
the  Providence  Journal  Company 
drew  1,148  entries  recently  to 
set  a  new  record.  Attendance  dur¬ 
ing  the  four-day  show  at  Marvel 
gymnasium.  Brown  University,  was 
estimated  at  nearly  15,000  by  Clif¬ 
ford  A.  Shaw,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Journal-Bulletin. 

Two  winners  will  be  sent  to  the 
National  Science  Fair  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  May  7-9.  Five 
others  will  compete  in  the  New 
England  Science  Fair. 


First  'Brenda'  Awards 
Given  to  Four  Men 

A  T  L  A  N  t  a — Atlanta  chapte 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  society 
for  women  in  journalism,  has  ctfr 
ated  an  award,  ‘The  Brenda.' 
which  will  be  given  annually  * 
men  and  women  who  ha't 
achieved  distinction  in  the  jour¬ 
nalism  field.  I 

Brenda,  named  for  the  coins 
strip  reporter,  Brenda  Starr.  wJ 
be  awarded  for  the  first  time  Apii 
11  to  Ernest  Rogers,  Atlanta  Jov- 
nal  columnist;  Leo  Aikman,  eit 
torial  assistant  and  columnist  f« 
the  Atlanta  Constitution;  Oil* 
Reeves,  Georgia  poet  laureaK 
who  writes  a  daily  column  of 
verse  for  the  Constitution, 
Bob  Van  Camp,  WSB  and  WSB- 
TV  star. 

Yolande  Gwin,  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  staff.  Theta  Sigma  Phi  pff>- 
ident,  said  that  the  four  men  wot* 
chosen  for  “their  unique  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  light  touch  in  journal¬ 
ism.” 
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Book  on  Access 

continued  from  page  9 


accept  the  challenge.  The  pri¬ 
mary  forum  is  Congress.  Relief 
in  the  courts  is  by  no  means  hope¬ 
less.” 

In  discussing  the  Presidential 
power  to  refuse  inspection  “based 
primarily  upon  the  doctrine  that 
the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
issue  mandamus  against  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  compel  him  to  perform 
an  act  incidental  to  his  office,” 
Mr.  Cross  states: 

“The  question  of  the  right  of 
the  President,  in  the  absence  of 
valid  Congressional  legislation,  to 
withhold  records  of  executive  char¬ 
acter  in  the  exercise  of  discretion, 
though  frequently  stated  and  not 
infrequently  asserted  and  exer¬ 
cised,  has  never  been  fully  tested.” 

In  a  later  discussion  of  “5 
U.S.C.A.  22,”  the  so-called  “house¬ 
keeping  statute”  providing  for  the 
“custody,  use  and  preservation  of 
records  and  papers,”  Mr.  Cross 
says: 

“That  statute  appropriate  to 
sanction  measures  for  the  safe¬ 
keeping  and  preservation  in  the 


public  interest  of  executive  de¬ 
partment  records  has  been  tor¬ 
tured  into  a  barrier  against  the 
public  interest.  The  situation  ex¬ 
isting  under  the  statute  cries  aloud 
for  change.  Its  rational  construc¬ 
tion  must  be  a  continuing  public 
project.  Recent  judicial  utterances, 
as  well  as  some  older  ones,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  time  for  testing  the 
issue  may  be  ripe.” 

In  concluding  his  discussion  of 
access  to  federal  records,  Mr. 
Cross  states:  “In  a  democracy 
such  a  state  of  affairs  is  a  con¬ 
tinuing  challenge  to  public  and 
press.  Its  growth  has  gone  un¬ 
challenged  too  long.  It  stems 
largely  from  the  philosophy  of  an 
official  cult  of  secrecy.  It  rests 
upon  tortured  interpretation  of 
acts  of  Congress,  especially  5 
U.S.C.A.  22.  It  has  been  nourish¬ 
ed  by  awe  of  size — the  feeling 
underlying  the  recent  anguished 
outcry  in  Fortune  Magazine  that 
‘the  U.  S.  govenrnment  as  now 
constituted  is  just  too  complicated 
for  the  human  mind  to  follow’ — 
and  by  the  preoccupation  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  press  with  other  problems 
that  seemed  more  imminent  and 
menacing.  The  condition  cries 
aloud  for  abatement. 


"Congress  is  the  primary  source 
for  relief.  In  its  preoccupation 
with  other  problems  it  has  left  the 
field  wide  open  for  executive  oc¬ 
cupation.  The  time  is  ripe  for  an 
end  to  ineffectual  sputtering  about 
executive  refusals  of  access  to  of¬ 
ficial  records  and  for  Congress  to 
begin  exercising  effectually  its 
function  to  legislate  freedom  of 
information  for  itself,  the  public, 
and  the  press.  The  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  that  end  are  not  unlimited 
but  they  are  extensive.” 

Mr.  Cross  and  ASNK  have  not 
only  provided  an  arsenal  of  wea¬ 
pons  for  editors  to  use  wherever 
they  are  obstructed  from  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  records  whether  it 
be  on  the  municipal,  state  or  fed¬ 
eral  level,  but  they  have  also  sug¬ 
gested  a  fighting  faith  for  those 
editors  to  renew  and  strengthen 
their  efforts  for  full  freedom  of 
information. 

Mr.  Pope  in  his  “Foreword” 
writes:  “The  potential  uses  of  the 
book,  once  its  content  is  known,  go 
far  beyond  those  of  the  working 
newspaperman.  At  this  midpoint 
of  the  twentieth  century  the  need 
for  full  information  about  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  government  has  be¬ 


come  a  personal  need  for  every 
citizen  concerned  with  doing  his 
share  toward  survival.  .  .  .  The  le¬ 
gal  profession  itself  lacks  a  ready 
reference  work  in  an  area  quite 
obscure  to  most  lawyers.  News¬ 
paper  lawyers  have  learned  much 
about  libel,  about  labor  union 
dealings,  and  other  familiar  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  daily  press.  But  few 
of  them  have  specialized  in  any 
degree  in  the  laws  affecting  ac¬ 
cess  to  public  information.  Indeed, 
we  have  knowledge  of  too  many 
cases  where  '  newspaper  lawyers 
have  timidly  refused  to  go  into 
court  and  challenge  news  suppres¬ 
sion.  They  knew  not  what  to  do.” 

The  book  will  be  of  interest 
also  to  journalism  students,  many 
citizens  who  are  interested  in  the 
information  problem,  and  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  all  members  of 
Congress. 

Writing  in  the  current  issue  of 
ASNE  Bulletin,  Mr.  Pope  advises: 
“This  book  is  the  first  tangible, 
factual  ammunition  we  have  had 
with  which  to  oppose  the  elusive 
targets  of  suppression.  Let’s  not 
underestimate  our  responsibility  or 
the  book’s  enormous  potentiali¬ 
ties.” 
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"Best  Idea  Yet!" 

"We've  wished  for 
something  like  this 
for  years"  "Leave 
it  to  E  &  P  to  design 
a  chart  area  for 
better  service!" 

A  few  of  the  many 
comments  on  our 
CHART  AREA 
SERVICE. 


CHART  AREA 

TO  AID  YOU  WHEN  USING  BOX  SERVICES  IN 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  ADS. 


Here  it  is  again — 
USE  IT !  Particu¬ 
larly  during  these 
busy  weeks  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the 
ANPA  CONVEN¬ 
TION  in  New  York 
City. 


YOU  withhold  your  identity  yet  give  an  approximate  location  of  your  address.  YOU  CAN  LIMIT  replies  to 
your  keyed  ads  to  those  definitely  interested  in  your  locality,  SAVING  time  and  unnecessary  correspondence 

for  you!  jq  p||^p  HELP  — SELL  EQUIPMENT  —  PUBLICATIONS,  ETC. 

Designate  your  chart  area  in  your  ad  copy.  Suggested  phrase:  "Located  Chart  Area  #4." 

TO  FIND  A  JOB:  YOU  can  state  your  area  preferences  in  your  SITUATIONS  WANTED  ADS. 

for  EXAMPLE:  "Prefer  Chart  Area  #3,”  or  "Prefer  Chart  Area  #4,  5,  or  8.” 

A  Listing  of  States  and  Their  Chart  Areas  Appear  Weekly  in  The  Classified  Section _ 
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T.  S.  Matthews 
Aims  Critical 
Barbs  at  Press 

Richmond.  Va. — .After  27  years 
of  experience.  T.  S.  Matthews, 
who  resigned  recently  as  editor  of 
Time  magazine,  has  this  blunt 
comment  about  news  writers: 

“It  has  long  been  my  conten¬ 
tion  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  not  really  interested  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  as  such  —  and  that  no 
journalist  really  knows  what  news 
is.” 

Mr.  Matthews,  who  went  to 
London  to  survey  the  possibilities 
of  starting  a  Time-like  magazine 
there,  wrote  his  not-so-flattering 
commentary  on  modern  journal¬ 
ism  for  Episcopal  Ciuirchnews,  of 
which  he  is  a  trustee. 

No  doubt,  he  said,  most  journal¬ 
ists  will  put  up  stout  arguments 
against  both  his  charges  .  .  .  but 
he  still  thinks  they’re  valid. 

“By  journalism,”  he  said,  “I  do 
not  mean  a  particular  newspaper 
but  the  press  in  general,  and  in 
its  widest  sense — the  experiment 
of  communicating  facts  to  com¬ 
paratively  large  audiences. 

“That  experiment,  if  you  break 
it  down  into  its  component  parts, 
its  going  concerns  like  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  commands  intense  interest 
from  some  of  its  practitioners. 
But  what  they  are  interested  in, 
almost  to  a  man,  is  how  to  keep 
the  going  concern  going — not 
where  it  is  going,  or  why,  or  what 
it  is  really  doing.” 

Mr.  Matthews  admits  that  many 
journalists  have  a  high  degree  of 
professional  craftsmanship,  and 
some  take  a  skeptical  attitude 
toward  the  real  effects  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Only  an  Experiment 

But,  he  said,  “the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  journalism  is  a 
crude  experiment  in  communicat¬ 
ing  facts  (not  truth)  which  is  in 
its  very  early  stages;  that  some 
day  far  in  the  future,  if  any  of 
its  flimsy  records  should  survive, 
present-day  journalism  will  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  same  way  that  we 
now  regard  the  earliest  wall- 
scratchings  of  the  prehistoric  cave¬ 
men.  And  in  fact  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  who  has  any  hopes 
for  the  human  race,  or  tries  to 
believe  that  we  are  the  children 
of  God,  can  take  any  other  view.” 

Take  the  matter  of  “news,”  said 
Mr.  Matthews. 

“There  has  grown  up  a  kind  of 
professional  consensus  that  cer¬ 
tain  things,  and  only  certain 
things,  are  news;  that  there  is  a 
certain  professional,  adequate  way 
of  reporting  that  ‘event’  (though 
often  it  is  not  an  event  at  all). 
But  the  newsworthy  ‘event’  itself 
and  the  way  of  reporting  it  vary 
widely,  according  to  the  kind  of 
newspaper  concerned. 

“A  great  deal  of  ‘news’  that 
appears  in  the  New  York  Times 
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will  never  be  found  in  the  Daily 
News — and  vice  versa.  Why  this 
disagreement  on  what  constitutes 
news?  Could  it  be  that  profes¬ 
sional  newsmen  do  not  really 
know  what  news  is — they  only 
know  what  their  paper  likes?  I 
think  that  is  the  inescapable  an¬ 
swer.” 

Then  he  laced  into  editors  and 
publishers. 

Like  all  men  who  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  authority,  said  Mr. 
Matthews,  they  “grow  to  believe 
that  they,  and  they  alone,  have  a 
kind  of  infallible,  divining-rod 
sense  of  what  is  news.  Even  when 
they  make  mistakes  in  public — as 
in  their  disastrously  confident  mis- 
reporting  of  the  political  cam¬ 
paign  of  1948,  and  their  equally 
timid  failure  to  report  the  Repub¬ 
lican  sweep  of  1952 — those  mis¬ 
takes  seem  to  teach  them  nothing; 
they  still  think  they  know  what 
news  is.” 

■ 

Paul  C.  Smith  Joins 
Crowell-Collier  Co. 

San  Francisco — Paul  C  Smith, 
formerly  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
leaves  here  late  in  April  to  join 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co.  as 
a  vice  president  at  large  with 
duties  as  yet  unspecified,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  a  roving 
assignment  calling  both  for  travel 
and  for  work  with  Clarence  E. 
Stouch,  president  of  the  company 
which  publishes  three  magazines 
and  books  and  also  engages  in  an 
extensive  printing  business. 

In  1937,  when  but  27  years  old, 
Mr.  Smith  became  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Chronicle.  He 
continued  those  duties  until  his 
resignation  last  December.  Mr. 
Smith  had  been  with  the  Chron¬ 
icle  since  1933,  serving  his  first 
four  years  in  the  successive  roles 
of  financial  editor  and  executive 
editor. 

■ 

Long  Strike  Ends 
In  Minnesota 

Faribault,  Minn. — The  strike, 
started  by  13  former  employes  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Faribault  Daily  News  on  Nov.  20, 
1951.  who  at  that  time  were  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the 
Pressmen’s  Union,  has  come  to  a 
halt. 

Final  picketing  of  the  Daily 
News  building  by  the  four  re¬ 
maining  strikers  was  concluded 
March  28.  One  of  the  four  accept¬ 
ed  employment  in  a  Faribault 
print  shop  and  the  other  three  ac¬ 
cepted  jobs  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
Previously,  the  nine  others  had  ob¬ 
tained  employment. 

During  the  16  months  and  one 
week  in  which  the  strike  contin¬ 
ued,  the  management  of  the  news¬ 
paper  remained  firm  in  its  stand 
and  the  newspaper’s  staff  succeed¬ 
ed  in  not  missing  a  single  issue 
of  publication. 


Information  Freedom 

continued  front  page  9 

document  stated  that  it  is  of  the 
opinion  “that  international  under¬ 
standing  and  acceptance  of  a  code 
of  ethics  will  flow  most  naturally 
out  of  understandings  reached 
through  the  activities  of  national 
and  international  non-government¬ 
al  organizations  and  that  codes  of 
ethics  and  standards  of  practice 
in  the  mass  media  fields  should  be 
developed  without  any  interference 
from  governments,  including  the 
UN.” 

The  document  further  puts  the 
U.  S.  government  on  record  as  be¬ 
ing  “opposed  to  further  considera¬ 
tion  at  this  time  of  the  1951  draft 
Convention  on  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation.  The  U.  S.  proposes  that 
the  UN  recognize  it  has  reached  a 
temporary  impasse  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  an  acceptable  Convention 
on  Freedom  of  Information.” 

Vital  Concern 

The  U.  S.  goes  on  to  state  that 
freedom  of  information  must  be  a 
vital  and  continuing  concern  of 
the  UN  and  its  specialized  agen¬ 
cies,  particularly  the  UN  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or¬ 
ganization;  The  U.  S.  Government 
is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  fuller  enjoyment 
of  freedom  of  information  “can  be 
surmounted  at  this  time  through 
programs  of  practical  action  by 
member  states  and  through  the 
types  of  international  actions  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Seventh  Session  of 
the  General  Assembly  (Dec.  17, 
1952). 

“This  government  (the  U.  S.) 
takes  particular  note  of  the  speci¬ 
fic  suggestions  contained  in  this 
most  recent  General  Assembly  ac¬ 
tion  designed  to  advance  freedom 
of  information.  The  hope  is  ex¬ 
pressed  that  ways  and  means  may 
be  found  through  a  device  similar 
to  the  UN  Social  Welfare  Advis¬ 
ory  Services  program  to  increase 
the  exchange  of  persons  in  the 
mass  media  field.  It  is  hoped  that 
even  within  its  current  budgetary 
limitations,  UNESCO  will  find  it 
possible  to  include  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  mass  media  personnel  in 
its  exchange  programs  and  ar¬ 
range  to  conduct  seminars  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries. 

Assistance  Requested 

“This  government,”  the  docu¬ 
ment  concludes,  “believes  that  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  non-govern¬ 
mental  organizations  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  assist,  not  only  in  the 
development  of  codes  of  ethics 
and  in  the  exchange  of  persons, 
but  also  in  helping  underdeveloped 
countries  expand  the  use  of  radio 
and  develop  news  services.  The 
U.  S.  believes  that  despite  the  cur¬ 
rent  obstacles  impeding  the  rapid 
advancement  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  much  can  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  through  practical  actions.” 

Among  other  things,  the  docu¬ 
ment  cited  a  number  of  factors 
which  reflect  freedom  of  infor- 
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mation  in  the  U.  S.:  1)  volume  of 
information  reaching  the  peopit 
through  newspapers,  periodbls, 
radio-TV,  and  news  films;  2)  tin 
access  to  a  multiplicity  of  nnt 
sources;  and  3 )  the  objectivity  of 
news  reporting. 

Mr.  Mulliken  told  Editor  l 
Publisher  tthat  Rapporteur  Lopei 
is  expected  to  give  a  brief  progress 
report  at  the  15th  Session  of  tlie 
Economic  and  Social  Council  no« 
in  progress  in  New  York  City 
but  that  there  will  be  no  extei- 
sivc  discussion  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  until  the  16th  session, 
scheduled  to  open  June  30. 

50.000  Daily  ’ 

continued  from  page ' 

increase  of  1.5%  over  the  pre 
vious  year.  Production  amounld 
to  89.251  columns  at  a  cost  per 
unit  of  $5.11.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  165.501  with  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  at  .54  units 
In  1951  composing  costs  wer; 
$449,346  with  production  at  88.60; 
columns  and  cost  per  unit  at  5.0’ 
Man  hours  in  production  were 
161,072  and  production  per  mac 
hour  was  .55  units. 

Stereotyping  departmental  cosE 
were  $52,963,  an  increase  of 
2.95%  over  1951.  Plates  cast 
were  39,439  at  a  cost  per  uni: 
of  $1.34.  Man  hours  in  produc¬ 
tion  were  17,056  and  production 
per  man  hour  2.31  units.  In  1951 
departmental  cost  was  $51,445 
with  production  at  39,149  plalo^ 
cast  at  a  cost  per  unit  of  $1.31 
Man  hours  in  production  were 
16,860  and  production  per  man 
hour  at  2.32  units. 

Photo-engraving  cost  was  $28,- 
460,  a  decline  of  .54%  from  the 
previous  year.  Production  amount¬ 
ed  to  367,229  square  inches  of 
engraving  at  a  cost  per  unit  of 
$.08.  Man  hours  in  production  j 
were  7,873  and  production  per 
man  hour  46.64  units.  In  1951 
engraving  cost  was  $28,615  and 
production  was  357,053  .square 
inches  of  engraving  at  a  cost  of 
$.08  per  unit.  Man  hours  in  pro¬ 
duction  were  8,157  and  produc¬ 
tion  per  man  hour  43.77  units. 

Circulation  revenue  in  ’52  was 
$629,280,  a  1.09%  increase  over  | 
the  previous  year’s  figure  of  $622.- 
495.  Circulation  departmental  ex¬ 
pense  was  $228,159,  a  4.64%  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previoas  year’s 
$218,042.  Revenue  per  1.000 
copies  was  $36.22  compared  to 
$36.25  in  1951. 

Paper  and  ink  costs  per  1.000 
copies  was  $28.95  compared  to 
$28.55  the  previous  year.  Paper 
and  ink  costs  per  1,000  8-p3gi 
papers  was  $6.71  compared  to  . 
$6.59  the  year  before.  [ 

Editorial  department  cost  '*3i 
$324,547,  a  4.2%  increase  over 
the  $311,466  figure  in  1951.  With 
columns  of  reading  matter  >t 
33,047  in  ’52  compared  to  31.453 
in  ’51,  editorial  cost  per  column  I 
of  reading  matter  was  $9.82  com-  , 
pared  to  $9.90  in  1951. 
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What's  your  product?  Food?  Appli¬ 
ances?  Clothing?  Luxury  items?  Services? 

Whatever  it  may  be,  one  thing  is  certain — it  takes 
money  to  buy  it.  That’s  why  you’ll  advertise  where 
business  conditions  are  healthy;  where  people  can  afford  to  buy. 

That’s  why  it’s  so  logical  to  advertise  your  wares  in  Pennsylvania. 

Business  is  not  only  good;  in  almost  every  category  it  has  reached  all-time 
highs.  New  records  were  noted  for  bank  debits,  postal  receipts,  new  car  and 
truck  sales,  telephones,  industrial  power  sales,  factory  payrolls,  average  hourly  and 
weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  and  building  contracts. 

Yes,  agreed  Pennsylvania  is  a  lucrative  market.  But  do  you  know  the  secret  of  selling  it? 

I'he  bulk  of  Pennsylvania’s  population  lives  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  ( Pennsylvania  has 
more  than  any  other  State)  of  under  100,000  City  Zone.  To  reach  these  people  most  effectively,  use 
their  hometown  newspapers.  Here  is  a  medium  that  is  wanted,  looked  forward  to  each  day,  read  avidly 
from  front  to  back — and  back  again. 

Your  ad  will  be  surrounded — by  news  these  readers  devour,  by  their  own  local,  hometown  news.  It’s  a 
natural.  Better  look  into  them  today. 

has  more  daily  newspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 

newspaper  advertising  works  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  .  .  . 

beaver  falls  NEWS-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (£)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEHE  |E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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LONDON  LETTER  for  a  moment  any  curtailment  of 

-  the  absolute  freedom  of  opinion 

or  the  right  of  the  press  to  say 
W  irini@  VJr0lS  exactly  what  it  thinks.”  Cassan- 

^  ,  dra  added,  “Nobody  but  who?” 

*  lO  More  Raspberries 

Q  AVI  AC  Liberal  News  Chronicle 

OdlVo  and  the  leftish  weeklies.  New 

By  Doris  Willens  Statesman  and  Nation  and  Trih- 

^  line,  distributed  their  raspberries 

L  o  N  D  o  N  Editorial  tomatoes  varying  degrees  of  fervor  to 

were  hurled  at  the  Beaverbrook  j],^  parties  involved  in  the  dis- 
press  this  week  when  the  Sunday  pute. 

Expre.ts  cancelled  a  series  of  ar-  f,gxt  move  could  have  been 

tides  after  being  privately  asked  predicted  by  any  follower  of  the 


to  do  so  by  Prime  Minister  Win 
ston  Churchill. 


Sunday  press.  One  or  more  Ex¬ 
press  competitors  would  be  cer- 


The  articles  were  titled^^  Shaw-  jgjp  jq  begin  their  own  series  on 
cross  Man  or  Superman.  They  j;jj.  Hartley.  It  was  in  fact  the 
were  to  examine  the  career  of  the  Pictorial,  the  Daily  Mirror’s  Sun- 
eminent  barrister.  Sir  Hartley  j^y  sister,  that  did  so. 

Shaweross.  The  author  was  Wood-  T^e  Pictorial  used  half  its  front 
row  Wyatt,  who.  like  Sir  Hartley,  p^g^  promote  its  series  and  an- 
is  a  Labor  Mernber  of  Parliament,  pounced  in  big  black  type: 

Sir  Hartley  is  chairman  ^  the  “‘Handsome  Sir  Hartley’  A  story 
Bar  Council.  And  the  Bar  Coun-  bis  life  has  been  suppressed: 
CM  has  some  stiff  rules  about  ^VE  Will  Tell  It  ” 
advertising.  The  word  is  taken  “The  Pictorial  will  demonstrate 
to  include  talking  to  the  press,  jq  jbe  Attorney-General,  to  Sir 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Wyatt  did  Hartley  Shaweross  and  to  the  Bar 
indeed  talk  to  S^  Hartley  about  Council  that  there  is  at  least  one 
the  articles,  the  Bar  Coimcil  was  newspaper  not  prepared  to  be  a 
'*■  barristers  p^^jy  jq  the  curious  docility  dis- 

told  Sir  Hartley  that  the  series  pjayed  over  this  important  matter,” 


must  be  stopped. 

Sir  Hartley,  who  was  Attorney- 


the  paper  stated. 

By  now  Lord  Beaverbrook  had 


General  in  the  last  gwernment,  returned  to  England,  reportedly 
called  in  the  present  A-G  Some-  unhappy  about  the  entire  affair, 
one  enlisted  Mr.  Churchill  who  jbe  Sunday  Express  ran  an  edi- 
called  Max  Aitken,  Lord  Beaver-  jorial  saying  that  if  they  had 
brook  s  son.  Beaverbrook  was  primed  the  Shaweross  series  the 
country  at  the  time.  Socialists  would  have  clamored 
The  day  before  the  i^ticles  were  ^  Press  Council  with  the  pow- 
to  begin  the  Attorney  General,  Sir  suppress  newspapers.  This, 

Lionel  Heald,  issued  a  statement  b  be  observed,  is  most  un¬ 
saying  that  Sir  Hartley  had  never  bkdy  as  Sir  Hartley  is  not  pop- 


given  his  “consent  or  authority,”  ^jar  ; 
and  had  requested  that  the  articles  p’j' 
not  appear.  “I  understand  that 
the  newspaper  concerned,  with  its  _ 
high  sense  of  public  responsibil-  , 


ular  among  his  fellow  Labor 
M.P.’s. 

Strikes  Back 

On  the  same  page,  the  same 


ity,  has  decided  to  defer  to  that  the  Sunday  Express  also 

reauest  ”  published  an  attack  on  Sir  Hart- 

Lord  Rothermere’s  Sunday  Dis-  'ey  and  the  Bar  Council  on  a 
patch  picked  up  the  statement  and  involving  judges  salaries 

rubbed  it  in  with  a  front-page  ^  reet 

editorial  which  said  in  part:  Beaverbrook  was  hitting 


Right  to  Read 

“The  public  has  the  right  to 


back  in  the  only  way  left  open 
to  him. 

The  affair  was  a  good  object 


read  about  celebrities  and  leaders  lesson  in  suppression.  No  one  in- 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  press  volved  gained  anything  except  ad- 
has  the  right  to  print  such  ar-  verse  publicity.  The  Express — 


tides.  The  Sunday  Dispatch  con¬ 
demns  the  timid  action  of  its  con- 


always  a  crusader  against  political 
meddling  with  the  press — was  put 


ternporary  in  withdrawing  its  in  an  indefensible  position.  Mr. 
series.”  Wyatt,  the  author,  was  criticized 

Cassandra,  the  Daily  Mirror’s  first  for  agreeing  to  write  about 
acid  and  popular  columnist,  had  his  Labor  colleague  for  the  Tory 
his  shot  a  few  days  later.  He  press,  and  then  for  associating 
wrote,  “If  the  press  can’t  com-  himself  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ment  upon  and  the  public  cannot  series. 

read  about  such  a  character,  then  Sir  Hartley  was  attacked  all  the 
we  might  as  well  fold  our  tents  way  around.  And  the  Bar  Council 
and  become  Trappist  monks.”  did  not  achieve  its  purpose  of 
Man  or  Superman,  said  Cassandra,  stopping  the  “advertising”  of  its 
“was  sunk  with  only  an  apologetic  chairman.  On  the  contrary,  for 
bubble  on  the  seas  of  Sunday  the  Pictorial’s  circulation,  5,128,- 


journalism.” 


887,  is  more  than  a  million  higher 


He  then  went  on  to  quote  a  than  that  of  the  Sunday  Express, 
speech  Sir  Hartley  had  once  made  *  *  * 

in  which  he  said,  “On  the  whole  While  the  Sunday  Express  was 
I  think  we  have  a  very  fine  press,  taking  it  on  the  chin  for  the 
It  cannot  be  bought  and  it  cannot  Shaweross  affair,  two  other  Beav- 
be  bullied.  Nobody  contemplates  erbrook  papers  were  thumping  the 


editorial  drums  on  another  mat¬ 
ter  involving  politics  and  press 
freedom. 

In  this  case  the  Daily  Express 
and  Evening  Standard  blasted  the 
Foreign  Office  for  apologizing  to 
the  Belgian  government  for  ar¬ 
ticles  that  had  appeared  in  British 
newspapers  about  King  Baudouin. 
The  Foreign  Office  had  done  so 
without  informing  the  press. 

“What  right  has  the  Foreign 
Office  to  apologize  for  something 
which  is  none  of  its  business?” 
the  Express  asked  editorially. 
“And  why  the  secrecy?” 

The  Foreign  Office,  it  added, 
“has  no  right  to  slander  these 
newspapers  abroad.  For  if  per¬ 
sonal  prejudice  leads  to  slander 
abroad,  can  the  desire  for  sup¬ 
pression  at  home  be  .so  far  away?” 

The  answer,  clearly,  was  no. 

Conservative  Editor 

Ivor  Biilmcr-Thomas,  a  former 
Labor  Member  of  Parliament,  has 
been  appointed  acting  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Camrose  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  which  follows  the  Conserv¬ 
ative  Party  line  more  closely  than 
any  other  Fleet  Street  newspaper. 

Mr.  Bulmer-Thomas  quit  the 
Labor  Party  in  1948  and  joined 
the  Conservatives  a  year  later.  He 
was  with  the  Times  from  1930  to 
1937  and  later  with  the  News 
Chronicle.  He  was  named  to  his 
new  Daily  Telegraph  post  after 
Malcolm  Muggeridge  left  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  Punch. 

u 

1  Newsman  Killed, 

3  Hurt  in  Plane  Crash 

Los  Angeles — A  Mirror  police 
reporter  was  killed  and  three  other 
newsmen  injured  April  7  when 
their  chartered  airplane  crashed 
near  the  scene  of  a  railroad  wreck 
on  the  desert  near  the  California- 
Nevada  border. 

Earl  A.  Hazen,  28,  pilot  of  the 
plane,  died  enroute  to  a  hospital 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Leo  Batt,  36,  Mirror  reporter, 
and  Harry  Watson,  32,  television 
cameraman  for  the  Times-Mirror’s 
KTTV,  suffered  leg  fractures  and 
other  injuries  and  were  in  a  ser¬ 
ious  condition  in  Southern  Me¬ 
morial  Hospital,  Las  Vegas.  Slight¬ 
ly  injured  was  Robert  R.  Martin, 
31,  Mirror  photographer. 

Mr.  Hazen,  a  former  aircraft 
worker  and  Naval  ordinanceman, 
joined  the  Mirror  staff  in  January, 
1950. 

U.P.'s  Gallagher  Was 
London  Subway  Rescuer 

London  —  One  of  the  rescue 
workers  in  London's  worst  sub¬ 
way  train  disaster  was  United 
Press  Correspondent  O.  D.  Gal¬ 
lagher. 

Gallagher  was  the  only  reporter 
below  ground  and  worked  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  other  res¬ 
cuers  removing  the  dead  and  as¬ 
sisting  the  injured  to  the  surface. 

Gallagher  was  able  to  report 
accurately  that  eight  persons  first 
were  known  dead,  and  then,  fin¬ 
ally,  nine. 


88  Nations  to 
Hear  About  St. 
Louis  Festival 

St.  Louis — The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  will  tell  the  story  of  the 
Globe-Democrat’s  National  Folk 
Festival  April  8-1 1  to  88  nations 
of  the  world. 

Pictures  taken  by  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  staff  photographers,  news 
stories  and  recordings  of  this  col¬ 
orful  production,  in  which  1,000 
participate,  will  be  rushed  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Information  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  and 
then  sent  abroad. 

The  photographs  and  stories 
will  soon  appear  in  foreign  news¬ 
papers.  magazines,  in  store  win¬ 
dows  and  in  other  public  places 
of  the  many  nations.  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Johnson,  administrator  of  the 
International  Information  Admin¬ 
istration,  announced.  The  record¬ 
ings  will  be  beamed  to  all  avail¬ 
able  outlets. 

The  St.  Louis  Festival,  held  in 
the  Kiel  Auditorium  Opera  House, 
was  picked  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  this  project  because  of 
the  wide  variety  of  groups  which 
will  participate.  Dr.  Johnson  said. 
The  festival  is  probably  the  only 
event  in  the  world  that  brings 
together  so  many  varied  dances  | 
and  songs  from  nations  all  over 
the  world.  “National”  folk  festi¬ 
vals  are  held  in  many  countries, 
but  they  are  usually  “national”  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
concentrated  exclusively  on  the 
home  nation’s  folklore. 

In  commending  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat  for  “its  fine  public  service” 
in  cooperating  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  this  undertaking. 
Dr.  Johnson  said: 

“The  wide  variety  of  groups 
participating  in  the  St.  Louis  Festi¬ 
val  makes  the  story  especially  use¬ 
ful  overseas  to  such  different  audi¬ 
ences  as  in  France,  Germany, 
Ireland.  England,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Formosa  and  others." 

■ 

Roy  Praised  for  His 
Aviation  Interest 

St.  Louis — E.  Lansing  Ray,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  editor  and 
publisher,  was  prai.sed  for  his  “vi¬ 
sion  and  fortitude”  in  advancing 
the  progress  of  aviation.  He  was 
an  original  backer  of  Col.  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh’s  flight  to  Paris  in 
1927. 

Mr.  Ray  attended  a  luncheon 
of  city  and  airline  officials  here 
April  3.  marking  the  dedication 
of  a  Trans  World  Airlines  main¬ 
tenance  hangar  under  construction 
at  the  St.  Louis  airport. 

In  recognition  of  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  Wright  Brothers' 
first  flight,  a  time  capsule,  to  be 
opened  in  2003,  A.D.,  was  deposit¬ 
ed  on  the  site  of  the  $1,200,000 
hangar.  It  contained  copies  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
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SIGNING  Indiana  resolutions  calling  for  state-wide  observance  of  the 
150tb  anniversarv  of  the  founding  of  the  state’s  first  newspaper  is 
Governor  George  N.  Craig.  The  resolutions  were  sponsored  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Floyd  F.  Oursler,  publisher,  Cynthiana  Argus  and  Mount 
Vernon  Republican  (left),  and  State  Senator  Robert  P.  O'Bannon, 
publisher,  Corydon  Democrat. 


General  Press 
Course  Lures 
Eager  Public 

Reno  —  Any  newspaper  any¬ 
where  could  benefit  from  seeing 
that  its  community  is  provided 
with  a  study  course  about  news¬ 
papers  and  news  handling,  in  the 
opinion  of  A.  L.  Higginbotham, 
chairman,  journalism  department, 
University  of  Nevada. 

His  view  is  based  on  practical 
experience  in  directing  a  night 
class  conducted  by  the  University 
of  Nevada  here.  Using  a  one¬ 
time  publicity  release.  Prof.  Hig¬ 
ginbotham  drew  a  class  of  40 
persons.  The  total  could  easily 
have  been  100,  he  reports.  In 
evidence  of  the  public  interest,  the 
course  requires  payment  of  a  fee, 
he  explained. 

Values  in  the  project  have  led 
to  the  decision  to  conduct  a  sim¬ 
ilar  course  for  students,  the  edu¬ 
cator  reported.  Special  benefits 
will  accrue  to  those  who  plan  to 
engage  in  civic  leadership  and 
public  life,  he  adds. 

V'arious  Advantages 

Benefits  to  the  newspaper  are 
two-fold,  the  citizens’  class  has 
shown.  Understanding  of  the  press 
is  promoted.  In  addition,  the  press 
is  provided  with  a  valuable  cross- 
section  of  the  public  interested  in 
presenting  news  stories.  Moreover, 
these  people  have  learned  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  news  and  trivia, 
between  public  relations  and  edi¬ 
torial  opinion. 

Prof.  Higginbotham  mixes  into 
his  lectures  a  basic  report  of  news¬ 
papers  and  press  history.  Early 
lessons  were  devoted,  in  part,  to 
clarifying  misunderstandings  of 
what  is  news — “one  student  kept 
referring  to  news  as  page  one 
editorials,”  he  reported.  “Another 
submitted  a  completely  editorial¬ 
ized  treatment  when  asked  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  story  of  his  organization 
which  he  would  like  to  see  in  the 
paper.” 

■ 

23  Newsmen  Cover 
Florida  Legislature 

Tallahassee  —  Twenty -three 
Florida  newspapermen  converged 
on  Tallahassee  last  week  to  cover 
the  1953  Florida  Legislature, 
which  went  into  session  on  .April 

The  newsmen  will  have  new 
quarters  in  the  Capitol,  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  legislative  halls  and 
committee  rooms.  Since  the  last 
session  two  years  ago,  remodeling 
of  the  Capitol  has  included  five 
new  press  rooms,  fully  air-condi¬ 
tioned,  and  equipped  with  new 
desks. 

Present  officers  of  the  Legislat¬ 
ive  Correspondents  Association 
are:  Joe  Grotegut,  Daytona  Beach 
^ews  -  Journal,  president;  Miss 
Chris  MacGill,  Associated  Press, 
secretary;  and  Mrs.  Barbara  Frye, 
United  Press,  treasurer. 


Five  Dailies  Carry 
Special  Auto  Sections 

Denver — ^Two  Denver  newspa¬ 
pers  published  special  sections  in 
their  April  5  issues  for  the  1953 
Denver  Auto  Show  which  opened 
April  6  for  a  six-day  run. 

The  Denver  Post  published  a 
24-page  standard  size  section  while 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  had  40 
tabloid  pages. 

★  ♦ 

Canton.  Ohio — The  first  auto 
show  to  be  held  here  in  20  years 
was  cause  for  a  32-page  section 
in  the  Canton  Repository  last  Fri¬ 
day.  The  show,  April  4-8,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Canton  Auto 
Dealers  Association.  The  section 
in  the  daily  contained  2,668  inch¬ 
es  of  automotive  advertising  and 
929  inches  of  related  advertising. 
There  were  1,837  inches  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter. 

■ 

Roc  HESTER,  N.  Y.  —  Both  Ro¬ 
chester  dailies  published  special 
sections  in  conjunction  with  an 
auto  show  —  Rochester’s  first  in 
many  years.  The  evening  Tintes- 
Union  ran  a  20-page  section 
March  6.  Two  days  later,  the 
Sunday  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
had  a  22-page  section. 

■ 

Libel  Charged 

Elkhorn,  Wis. — Mrs.  June  Mc¬ 
Donald,  publisher  of  the  Pell  Lake 
(Wis.)  Marquee,  and  Chester 
Price,  the  alleged  signer  of  articles 
published  in  the  paper,  have  been 
charged  with  criminal  libel  on 
complaint  of  members  of  the 
board  and  officers  of  the  Town  of 
Bloomfield.  The  action  resulted 
from  alleged  libelous  material  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bloomfield  Town 
Board  printed  on  a  pink  sheet 
insert  in  the  tabloid-sized  weekly. 
■Arraigned  before  Justice  Warren 
Welkos  at  Elkhorn,  the  defendants 
asked  for  preliminary  hearing,  and 
both  were  released  on  bond. 


Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle 
Operates  Farm 

Dothan,  Ala.  —  The  Dothan 
Laftle  has  revealed  that  it  bought 
a  farm  a  year  ago  to  get  first-hand 
experience  in  the  problems  of  dirt 
farmers  of  the  area. 

The  news  was  broken  in  a 
special  farm  edition  that  carried 
“before  and  after”  pictures  of  im¬ 
provements  made  on  the  Eagle 
farm.  The  Eagle  has  a  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  20,000. 

Publisher  Horace  Hall,  who  be¬ 
lieves  a  newspaper  published  in  an 
agricultural  .section  should  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  its  subscribers,  has  had 
a  personal  hand  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Eagle  Farm.s. 


Wisconsin  Women 
Win  Press  Prizes 

Madison,  Wis. — Winners  in  the 
1953  competitive  awards  of  the 
Wisconsin  Women’s  Press  Club 
have  been  announced.  Entries 
were  judged  by  Ralph  Nafziger. 
Grant  Hyde,  lister  Hawkes  and 
Helen  Patterson  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  school  of  journalism. 
Winners  in  the  respective  fields 
were: 

Clara  Hussons,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  news  story  and  in¬ 
terview  and  column  in  daily  news¬ 
paper;  Mrs.  Mabel  Temby,  Ke¬ 
waunee  Enterprise,  editorial  and 
best  newspaper  edited  by  a  wom¬ 
an;  Hazel  Murphy  Sullivan  (now 
deceased)  Sun  Prairie  Star-Coun¬ 
tryman,  weekly  paper  feature  story 
and  column,  and  poetry;  Marian 
Koch,  Sheboygan  Press,  special 
article. 

Also:  Annabelle  Douglas  Mc.Ar- 
thur,  Milwaukee  free-lance  writer, 
feature  story  in  daily  paper.  The 
top  Wisconsin  selections  will  be 
entered  in  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women’s  national 
competition. 


Whitney  Tower  Wins 
Young  Reporter  Prize 

Cincinnati  —  Bob  Klaverkamp, 
who  quit  the  writing  end  of  news¬ 
paper  business  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
become  circulation  manager  of 
the  Faribault  (Minn.)  Journal, 
came  in  second  in  the  third  annual 
I^ee  Evan.s  Award  for  young  re¬ 
porters.  He  was  the  first  non¬ 
member  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  staff  to  receive  recognition. 
His  entry  was  a  series  exposing 
teen-age  '  drunkards,  authored 
when  he  was  a  Cincinnati  Post 
.staffer. 

First  Place 

Top  prize,  a  medal  and  check 
for  $50.  went  to  Whitney  Tower. 
Enquirer  sports  reporter,  for  a 
piece  describing  a  storm  at  sea 
aboard  the  S.  S.  United  States  in 
August,  1952.  Miss  Marion  Pas- 
coe.  Enquirer  youth  editor,  was 
given  third  spot,  for  which,  as 
in  Klaverkamp’s  case,  there  was 
no  material  prize. 

Mr.  Tower,  29,  joined  the  En¬ 
quirer  in  1948.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  and  an  Air  Force  vet¬ 
eran. 

■ 

Three  Increase  Price 

Bosion — A  5c  jump  in  the  price 
of  the  Sunday  Globe  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week.  It  was  the  first 
paper  to  go  to  20c  here.  Citing 
rising  costs  in  almost  every  phase 
of  newspaper  production,  the 
Globe  announced  its  increase  last 
Sunday  morning.  There  is,  as  yet, 
no  indication  of  circulation  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  increase.  While  the 
Cilobe  became  the  first  of  Boston’s 
four  Sunday  papers  to  make  the 
jump  to  20c,  it  is  known  that  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Herald,  Post  and 
Advertiser  have  been  kept  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  move  by  Davis  Taylor 
of  the  Globe.  There  was  no  defi¬ 
nite  word  this  week  that  would 
point  to  any  immediate  increase 
by  the  three  remaining  L^c  papers. 
*  *  * 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sun¬ 
day  Post  has  increased  its  price 
to  1 5c,  attributing  the  increase  of 
five  cents  to  “constantly  rising 
costs  of  operation.” 

*  ^  * 

A  Gannett  newspaper,  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News,  has  announced  an  increase 
in  its  single-copy  price — from  5 
to  7c.  The  home  delivery  rate 
has  been  raised  from  35  to  40c 
a  week.  The  newspaper  said  that 
“continually  mounting  costs  of 
everything  that  goes  into  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  a  newspaper  makes  this 
increase  necessary.” 

■ 

Sued  for  $100,000 

Anderson,  S.  C. — ^The  Indepen¬ 
dent  Publishing  Co.,  has  pleaded 
“fair  report”  in  defense  of  stories 
published  in  the  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail  last  year  which  are  the 
basis  of  a  $100,000  libel  action 
filed  by  Curran  E.  Cooley,  local 
attorney.  The  plaintiff  claims  in¬ 
jury  to  his  professional  standing. 
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Must  Notables  Smile 
To  Be  ‘Newsy’  Copy? 


By  Tom  Wallace 

Editor  Emeritus,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 


Richard  Sarno,  Hearst  director 
of  photography,  is  quoted  by 
James  L.  Collings  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  saying  “this  guy 
Stalin  was  the  most  unphotogenic 
among  the  world’s  leaders  that 
I've  ever  run  into.” 

Stalin  was,  Mr.  Sarno  says, 
“very  cold  in  looks  and  attitude. 
He  always  seemed  devoid  of  fa¬ 
cial  expression.  Mr.  Deadpan  him¬ 
self.  The  only  time  I  caught  a 
smile  was  when  he  was  watching 
Churchill  get  ready  to  light  up  a 
big  cigar.  1  guess  it’s  my  fa¬ 
vorite  shot  of  him.”  (E&P, 
March  14,  page  36). 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  a 
picture  of  Stalin  which  looks  un¬ 
like  all  pictures  of  Stalin  which  I 
have  seen,  and  unlike  Stalin  as  1 
have  heard  him  described  and  as 
I  have  imagined  him.  It  is  not  a 
bad  picture.  It  is  not  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  man  smiling  at  the 
photographer.  Stalin  is  obviously 
amused  by  Churchill,  at  whom  he 
is  looking. 

Too  many  press  photographs 
make  the  impression  that  they 
were  laboriously  arranged  by  the 
photographer.  In  too  many  of 
them  the  man  who  is  receiving 
the  medal  looks  at,  and  smiles  at, 
the  camera,  not  at  the  man  who 
is  handing  him  the  medal.  The 
man  who  is  handing  the  medal 
smiles  and  looks  at  the  camera. 
The  result  is  a  picture  of  two  men 
who  might  or  might  not  have 
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smiled  when  the  medalist  was  re¬ 
ceiving  the  medal,  had  they  been 
thinking  about  the  medal,  and 
who  would  not  have  looked  at  the 
camera  unless  they  had  been 
asked  to  do  so. 

The  Natural  Smile 

The  made-to-order  smile  (“just 
moisten  your  lips  and  smile”) 
does  not  resemble,  or  rarely  re¬ 
sembles,  a  natural  smile,  but  it 
seems  to  please  a  majority  of 
newspaper  photographers  and  a 
majority  of  news  editors.  Does  it 
please  readers? 

Stalin  is  branded  “most  unpho¬ 
togenic”  because  he  did  not,  as 
President  Truman  almost  invari¬ 
ably  did,  smile  to  order. 

President  Truman  may  have 
been  Mr.  Sarno’s  beau  ideal  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  camera.  He  was  in¬ 
variably  slicked  up  rather  than 
well  groomed.  The  handkerchief 
protruding  from  his  breast  pocket 
looked  as  perfect  as  artificial 
flowers.  His  smile  invariably  was, 
or  seemed  to  be,  responsive  to  defi¬ 
nite  directions. 

Mr.  Sarno  says  Stalin's  boots 
seemed  two  sizes  too  large  for 
him.  In  extremely  cold  weather 
— Russian  winters  are,  or  winters 
in  Stalingrad  are.  severe — boots 
two  sizes  too  large  for  the  wearer 
keep  the  wearer’s  feet  warm. 
Tight  boots  are  unbearable  when 
the  mercury  is  below  zero. 

Stalin’s  uniform  is  described  as 
“ill  fitting.” 

A  caricaturist  would  find  an  un¬ 
smiling  man  with  too-large  boots 
and  an  ill-fitting  uniform  material 
upon  which  to  work  hopefully. 
Apparently  Mr.  Sarno  likes,  for 


1  think  the  Marxian  doctrine  a 
good  deal  in  error  as  a  guide  to 
good  government,  but  not  much 
more  in  error  than  many  news¬ 
paper  photographs  are  as  aids  to 
circulation. 

To  me  pictures  of  Stalin — and 
that  is  true  of  pictures  of  a 
rhinoceros,  a  mule  or  a  chim¬ 
panzee — had  a  good  deal  of  read¬ 
er  interest  because  the  Russian’s 
appeiiiance  in  pictures  seemed  as 
unstudied  as  that  of  a  quadruped. 
There  was  no  ground  for  believing 
that  he  was  trying  to  appear  as 
the  photographer  wished  him  to 
appear. 

That,  I  should  say,  although  1 
may  not  understand  the  term, 
made  him  photogenic.  It  didn’t 
make  him  as  pleasing  as  a  movie 
star,  as  graceful  as  a  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
as  ideally  martial  as  Robert  E. 
Lee  on  horseback  or  Alexander 
the  Great  on  the  battlefield.  It 
did  make  him  rather  good  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  photographer  if  the  pho¬ 
tographer  was  not  more  concerned 
about  good  grooming  and  engag¬ 
ing  smiles  than  about  informing 
the  world  as  to  the  exterior,  prob¬ 
ably  as  to  the  interior  more  or 
less,  of  the  Communist  with  the 
big  stick,  or  the  big  spiked  club. 

Churchill  is  a  hard  smoker 
rather  than  a  hard  grinner.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  him  are,  I  think,  newsy. 
They  indicate  a  man  whose  life 
has  not  been  all  blood,  sweat,  or 
tears,  yet  who  is  very  much  a 
man.  The  press  has  done  very 
well  as  a  maker  of  news,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  camera, 
of  Churchill.  That  may  be  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  as  easily  managed 
as  are  innumerable  grinners  who 
look  at  the  camera  as  if  their  pub¬ 
licity  depended  upon  it. 

It  seems  to  me  probable  that  if 
there  were  a  more  widespread  dis¬ 
position  upon  the  V.I.P.  class  to 
say  to  news  photographers,  in 
their  hearts,  “run  along  and  sell 
your  papers,”  newspaper  repro- 


Kenton  (Ohio)  Daily 
Democrat  Is  Sold 


Renton.  Ohio  —  The  Kenton 
Daily  Democrat  has  been  sold  to 
the  Ray  Barnes  family  of  Elwood, 
Ind.,  by  C.  E.  Flanagan,  whose 
family  has  operated  the  news^ 


Grant 


Farley 


paper  since  1892,  and  prior  to 
that  date  he  operated  the  Kenton 
Democrat,  a  weekly  newspaper. 

The  Ray  Barnes  family  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Call-Leader  in  Elwood. 
Ind.,  and  holds  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Pratt  (Kan.)  Daily 
Tribune.  Mr.  Flanagan  will  re¬ 
main  as  publisher  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat.  and  Ray  Barnes,  who  was 
formerly  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  in  Mansfield  and  Bucynis, 
Ohio,  will  be  general  manager. 
Harry  Case,  who  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  Indiana  daily  and  prior  to 
that  worked  for  12  years  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
.Mansfield  News  -  Journal,  will 
move  to  Kenton  to  be  business 
manager  of  the  Daily  Democrat. 

F.  O.  Wellnitz,  managing  editor 
of  the  Call-Leader,  will  also  serve 
as  that  paper’s  business  manager. 

The  Barnes’  oldest  son,  Charles, 
at  present  a  senior  at  Wabash  Col¬ 
lege.  will  join  the  Democrat  staff 
upon  graduation  in  June. 


photographs,  a  man  who  seems  to  ductions  of  heads  of  government. 


have  been  poured  into  his  coat, 
his  breeches,  his  boots,  and  who 
rivals  the  Cheshire  cat  when  smil¬ 
ing  is  the  task  of  the  moment 
because  the  photographer  is  at 
hand  and  on  the  job. 

“He  was  well  named  Man  of 
Steel”  Mr.  Sarno  is  quoted  as 
saying  of  Stalin. 

Why  should  he  not  have  been 
photographed,  happily,  and  faith¬ 
fully  as  a  man  of  steel? 

The  world  remembers  him  as 
not  having  been,  in  appearance  or 


and  other  enterprises,  would  sell 
more  papers  than  they  do  sell. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  an- 
tfestors  who  wore  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  didn’t  resemble 
Stalin  as  Mr.  Sarno  sees  him.  On 
the  other  hand  pictures  don’t  re¬ 
flect  one  of  them  as  coming  up 
with  a  smile  as  jack-in-the-box 
comes  up  when  the  string  is 
pulled. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  does  not 
smile  to  order.  Is  she  not  photo- 


Rountree  Becomes 
Partner  of  Slypes 

San  Francisco  —  Addition  of 
Edd  E.  Rountree  as  partner  and 
the  formation  of  A.  W.  Stypes  4 
Co.  are  announced  by  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  Coast  newspaper  broker 
for  the  last  22  years. 

Mr.  Rountree  preceded  pub- 
lishership  of  five  California  news¬ 
papers  with  assignments  which  in¬ 
cluded  assistant  managership  and 
part  ownership  of  radio  station 
KYA  here  and  Seattle  bureau 
managership  for  International 
News  Service. 

The  reorganized  firm  will  han- 


in  acts,  a  rollicking  fellow,  a  jolly  grin  for  photographers.  Pictures 


aenic?  King  Edward  VII  didn’t  jjg  newspaper,  magazine  and  radio 
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good  fellow,  a  merry  Andrew. 

Is  a  man  not  photogenic  be¬ 
cause  he  is  grave? 

Of  course  I  risk  being  thought 
to  be  a  Communist  when  1  defend 
loose  boots  (Stalin’s)  as  being 
perhaps  deliberately  chosen  to 
avoid  cold  feet,  but  I  am  not  mak¬ 
ing  a  political  argument.  1  am 
earnestly  in  favor  of  better  “art” 
in  newspapers,  not  in  creating 
sympathy  for  the  Marxian  doc¬ 
trine. 


of  His  Majesty  were  popular.  No 
photographer,  I  assume,  bade,  di¬ 
rected  or  asked  Queen  Victoria  to 
grin,  smile  or  “look  pleasant, 
please.” 

There  is,  in  press  “pics”  too 
much  artificiality,  too  little  art. 
Reporters  who  use  words  —  the 
poorer  vehicle  let  us  admit  for 
sake  of  argument — use  better  judg¬ 
ment,  and  do  a  better  job,  than 
many  newsmen  whose  medium  is 
the  camera. 
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Station  sales,  appraisals  and  con¬ 
duct  a  newspaper  consultation 
service.  Mr.  Stypes  was  an  officer 
of  West-Holliday,  Inc.,  before  es¬ 
tablishing  his  own  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness. 
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City's  Report 

Mason  City,  Iowa — The  City 
made  its  annual  Report  to  the 
People  in  a  12-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Globe-Gazette  fof 
March  20. 
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Arthur  Keyfitz,  advertising 
representative  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and 
Mail,  Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Gazette 
and  several  foreign-language  news¬ 
papers,  April  3. 

*  * 

Harold  W.  Gras,  news  editor 
and  copy  chief  of  the  Passaic 
(N.  J.)  Herald  News,  April  2. 
He  had  been  with  the  newspaper 
for  47  years. 

«  *  * 

C.  W.  Morgan,  82,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Alamogordo 
(Tex.)  News,  March  31. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Carolinee  Sheridan 
Baker,  85,  one-time  society  editor 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Republican, 
March  30. 

*  *  « 

William  Russell  Smith  VI, 
49,  whose  newspaper  career  in¬ 
cluded  work  on  a  number  of 
Alabama  and  Florida  papers, 
March  29. 


Abraham  Reisen,  76,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
since  1929,  March  31. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Lawless,  76,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Freeport  (Ill.) 
Journal-Standard  for  40  years  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1950,  March 
31. 

*  *  * 

William  B.  Dixey,  former 
Brooklyn  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
previously  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin, 
April  2. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Greiner,  89,  former 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Sar¬ 
dinia  (Ohio)  News,  March  29. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Coral  Clyce  Partridge, 
67,  society  editor  of  the  Albu- ! 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal  from 
1908  to  1912,  March  26. 

*  «  » 

John  Kennedy,  83,  pioneer  j 
British  Columbia  newspaperman,  I 
recently. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


TOR  31  years  —  We  have  dealt  in 
lothiny  but  newapapera.  Nationwide. 
Honeit  aerTire  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 
„  LEN  FEIOHXER  AGENCY 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY  requirinj;  cash 
down  of  .$40,000. 

\V.  H.  GLOVER  COMPANY 
Ventura.  California 

KANSAS  COUNTY'  SEAT  WEEKLIES 
Both  exelusive;  one  at  $22,500;  other 
at  $38,000.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newepa- 
per  Service.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  estab¬ 
lished  85  years,  1952  gross,  $13,500. 
Price,  $9,500.  Box  1506,  Editor  A, 
Publisher. 

TWIX  WEEKLY  OR  DAILY  FIELD; 
city  of  7,000  now  served  by  well 
equipped  weekly;  should  lie  expanded; 
can  be  bought  at  reasonable  price; 
only  $15,000  down.  YVayne  Peterson, 
Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

UPSTATE  New  York  lulian 
Weekly.  Established  1906. 
Single  ownership  but  now 
run  -  down  because  of  ill 
health.  Reasonably  priced  at 
less  than  replacement  cost  of 
plant  equipment.  AH  repliea 
confidential.  Box  1100,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga 


OAUFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS 
Hsilies,  Weeklies,  periodicals  on  rea- 
•onsble  terms,  quick  deliveries  . 

JSSTOrsngi  ^^^^RivJrside.  Oalif.  I  APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 

- - - -  Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mericers,  Re- 

Wlix  be  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  placement.  Purchases,  Refinancing, 


April  19th  to  25th. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

<21  E.  Main  St.,  Ventura.  California 


Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Art — Engraving _ 

ARTWORK  by  Air  Mail  anywhere. 
Sketches  free.  Sigs,  $4.25.  Mast¬ 
heads,  $8.50.  Fast  Service.  N. 
Feather,  Box  137,  Northridge,  Cal. 

_ Counsellors — Advisors 

ADVERTISING  CONSULTANT 
CLASSIFIED  or  PHONE  ROOM 
Will  analyze  and  personally  revitalize 
I’lassiiied  department  or  phone  room. 
Write  1522  "ACrr”  5  Tudor  City 
Place.  New  York  City,  MUrrayhill 
9-3100,  Ext.  1322. 

NEWSPAPER  DOCTOR 
THERE  ARE  no  one-shot  cures  for 
what  ails  your  news  columns.  Only 
cover-to-cover  shakedowns  get  results. 
Publishers  and  editors  often  are  too 
close  to  their  product,  set  in  their 
ways.  The  critical  eye  of  an  “out¬ 
sider”  can  bring  vibrancy  to  the 
editorial  content  and  the  makeup  of 
even  the  top-ranking  papers.  Make 
your  readers — and  prospective  read¬ 
ers — take  new  interest  in  your  prod¬ 
uct.  Practicing  editor  now  available 
on  short-term  advisory  basis.  Com¬ 
petitive  markets  only.  Box  1525, 
Editor  A;  Publisher. 

Circulation  Promotion  _ 


★★  WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 


zine  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  A  Co., 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 


UTAH  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY.  BEST 
location.  Town  of  4,500  population. 
Owner  netted  $11,000  in  1952.  Price 
$35,000.  $15,000  cash. 

WASHINGTON  WEEKLY  AT  SACRT 
FICE  price  of  only  $12,500.  $7,000 
down.  Balance  reasonahle  terms. 
Valid,  sufficient  reason  selling.  Gross¬ 
ing  over  $28,000.  Good  net.  I 

SOUTHERN  WASHINGTON  YVEEK- 
LY  serving  four  communities.  Growing  j 
rapidly.  Gross  $30,000.  Profitable. 
For  quick  sale.  $22,500.  Terms. 

Complete  list  sent.  No  obligation. 

RAY  E.  MOHLKR  &  ASSOCIATES  i 
312  Boston  B'.dg.,  Denver  2.  Colorado  1 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


MID-WEST  NEWSPAPER  —  Unop¬ 
posed  2  Lino  equipped  weekly.  $9,500. 
half  down;  substantial  discount  all 
cash.  Box  1410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WESTERN  DAILY,  exclusive,  cash 
required  $600,000.  One  of  best  fields 
in  the  West. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO. 

Ventura  California 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  suburban 
weekly.  Modem  plant,  rapidly  grow 
ing  area,  present  gross  over  $20,000 
per  month.  Price  $125,000.  30% 

down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bro¬ 
ker,  3570  Frances  Are.,  Venice.  Oalif 


WASHINGTON:  Exclusive  county 

seat  weekly.  Ideal  shop.  Gross  $25,- 
000.  Only  $10,000  down.  .lack  L. 
Stoll  A  Associates,  4058  Melrose  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  29,  (California. 


WEEKLY  FARM  JOURNAL  estab¬ 
lished  1861  and  weekly  newspaper 
established  1898.  One  modern  plant, 
new  brick  building.  Net  income  $12,- 
200.  Investment  required  $8,500 
down  and  $100  per  month.  Modem 
I  2  machine  plant.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  New  York. 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities  277  Broadway  New  Y’ork  7.  N.  Y. 

HERM.AN  H.  KOCH  “Newspaper  Plant  Specialists’* 

2810  Xebrssks  St.,  Sionx  City,  Iowa  NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  ' 

XEGOTHTinvd  APPRAICAIQ  Purpo**’*  I 

‘''i'  Experienced  court  witness  | 

RYY  Aa«fAriATF<4  I  ymrs  in  new.spai.er  work  | 

Jli  associates  ^  S  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  ' 

1  Colorado  445  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1 

1  Michigan  Ave.,  ChicaffOs  Ilhnoig  ■  ■  ■  ■  '  | 

^nROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  1 

»Sl!.l.ld  without-  pubTi'erty”*  ! 

bvtter  newspaper  properties.  STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO.  I 

•*'f<'tion  dailies,  weeklies.  Boston  6  Church  Street.  Atlanta 

p  _  ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers  Philadelphia  Chicago 

•  D.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Oalif.  i  Pittsburgh  New  York  ,N.Y.  St.  Louis 
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ARK  Y'OU  anxious  to  increase  your 
circulation  T  I  will  personally  come 
to  your  plant  and  promise  to  do  this 
with  no  cost  to  you  unless  1  produce 
business.  This  is  not  a  contest  of  any 
kind.  If  interested  write  me  and  I  will 
su)>!)ly  details.  Box  1527,  Editor  A 
I’lihlisher. 


_ Comic  Gags  Wanted _ 

GAOS  for  nnnnual  new  comic  strip. 
Write  Jack  I.fvin,  6742  N.  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  Philadelphia  41.  Pennsylvania. 

Bwaiiieai  Opportunities 

BEST  OFFER  by  April  19  geU  half 
interest  in  lively,  shoreline  weekly; 
’.52  gross  $13,600.  D.  F.  North,  8 
West  Mystic  Ave.,  Mystic,  Oonnecticut. 

Btwinew  Opportunities  Wanted 

NEWSMAN  with  national  reputation, 
top  Washington  and  New  York  experi¬ 
ence,  will  invest  $10,000  cash  in  pro¬ 
gressive  weekly  and  take  over  editorial 
end  or  fall  management.  Box  1457, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Fillers — Items 

CHERCilEZ  la  Femme!  Accent  the 
woman’s  angle  in  your  newspaper 
d.)wn  to  the  smallest  filler.  Write  Dick¬ 
inson  Filler  Service.  2304  N.  52nd 
Street,  Omaha  4,  Nebraska. 


_ Printing 

OPEN  TIME  for  Weeklies,  monthlies, 
:t.'»  years’  experience.  Day-Xight  serv¬ 
ice.  Union.  Christie  Press,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


PHOTO  OFFSET  PRINTING  firm 
with  complete  facilities  seeks  connec¬ 
tion  with  printing  buyers.  Long  runs. 
Publications,  Books,  Advertising, 
Black  and  White  and  Color.  American 
Graphic,  Inc.,  451-453  Coit  St.,  Ir¬ 
vington  11,  New  Jersey.  ES  5-2000. 


ARE  YOU  WISHING  FOR 
PRACTICAL  WANT  AD 
IDEAS  THAT  PAY  OFF  .  .  .1 

Says  AI  Sorge,  0AM  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  “Every  month 
the  Howard  Pariah  Claasified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  has  something  practical 
that  pays  off.  One  such  recent  idea 
wai  the  booklet,  ‘Magic  Words.’  I  had 
it  made  np  for  a  talk  I  gave  before 
the  local  Realtors.  It  was  an  instant 
hit.” 

If  there’s  no  Howard  Parish  client 
in  your  city,  ask  to  see  the  sort  of 
practical  ideas  that  await  yon  in  The 
Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes  You 
More  Money.  AVrite  TODAY’ 1 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.E.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving^Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

■A  Tracking  Service  A 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insarance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Satieoy  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POpIar  5-0610 


1 

J 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Complete  Plants 


LIQUIDATION 

•  • 

COMPLETE 

OFFICE  AND  MECHANICAL  PLANT  EQUIPMENT 

of  The  Former 

P.M.  AND  COMPASS  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

13  Linotype  Machines 
Models  33-31  ;lt)-25-S 
tiO  Kxtra  Magazines  and  liacks 
118  Fonts  Mat-— Modern  Faces 

LUDLOW  TYPECASTEIl 

3  cabinets — -39  F’onts  Mata 

ELROD  STRIPC ASTER 

4  Saw  Trimmers — Rot.ary  iliterer 

2  Model  325  Vandercook  Press 

1  Model  22  Vandercook  Power  Press 

5 — -12  ft.  Steel  Makeup  Tables — 4 
Turtles 

20 — Galley  Cabinet- — Cut  Storage 
Cabinets 


MAIL  ROOM 

3 — iPollard  Allin:;  Reliefographs 

2 —  Pollard  Allins  Addrossexv 

3 —  Inserter  Table— 1  Rewind 
Stee-l  Cabin-et  with  50  Reels 
14  Steel  Mailing  Tables 

20  ft.  Belt  Conveyor — 24" 


PRESS  and  STERO 

6  Unit  Scott  Pre-^ - '32v'4 

Reels  and  Tensions — 

2 — -1000  Gallon  Ink  Tanks 
LAKE  ERIE  DIKEC/TOPL.^TE 
SCOTT  FULL  PAGE  MAT  ROLLER 

7  Ton  Kemp  Immersion  Furnace 
2  Junior  Autoplates — Vacuum 
Autosbaver — Goss  Router 

Stahi  Master  lOormer 
Hoe  Monorail  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Goss  18"  Flat  Plate  Shaver 
H<h‘  Jigsaw  and  Drill 


SHOP 

1  Power  Paper  Baler 

113  Steel  Lockers — 27  Fans 
38"  Seybold  and  30'  Challenge 
Cutters 

2  Air  Compressors — 5  and  7  >4  H.P. 
Complete  Machine  Shop,  etc. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

,  SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhuxst,  N.  J. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-bed  Weirs _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

,  We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

, _ Phone  spring  7-1740 _ 

MACHINISTS — 'Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 

!  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 

_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
,  CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
I  —  moved  —  erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  6-4252. 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
fel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Binders — Files 


ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 

NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Mannfactured  by 

HAARVIG  LOOSE  LEAP  DEVICES 
1822  N.  Kedvale  Ave.,  Chicago  39,  Ill. 


Complete  Plants 


FOR  SALK  ncwsiiapor  plant  in  New 
Kn^rland.  20  page  Goss  pres.**,  22% 
ciitttlT.  4  lainotype  machines,  1  Lud¬ 
low,  I  Klrotl.  mat  roller,  curved  router, 
complete  stereotype  equipment,  saws, 
tables,  etc.  Write  l*ublislnT,  Grove 
Hall  P.O.  Box  30,  Boston  21.  Mass. 


Comporing  Room 


I  ONE  Linotype  Model  8.  No.  31198. 
ONE  Model  20.  No.  25,892  with 
9  magazines  and  9  fonts  of  typo. 

1  Siin-I>emocrat,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
j  USE  OUR  METAL  SIDES  AND 

!  Build  Your  Own 

Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

I  Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 

I  LINOTYPES  and  Intertypea,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  28,  Intertypes  B — C — OSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  ^ood 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

I  NEED  Newspaper  Turtles!  Why  pay 
j  more  than  our  low  prices  of  $68.50 
I  to  $79.50  each!  Top  quality,  imme- 
I  diate  delivery.  Sold  the  world  over. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  B.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  N.  0. 


Prets  Room 


1  Used  Presses 

'  -k  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
'  units,  we  usnally  have  a  list  of  good 
I  used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

■ir  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

I  THE  GOSS 

I  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


10  PAGE  GOSS 
Semi-Rotary.  Complete  with  motor, 
chases  and  rollers.  Installed  and  in 
operation.  $6,000. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLILS 
Press  Room 


GOSS  32  PAGE  PRESS 
2-16  page  A.F.  units,  22  cutoC 

HOE  64PAOE  PRESS 
4-16  page  units,  22^"  entoS 

GOSS  48  PAGE  PRESS 
Strsightline,  3  decks,  22>4"  catof 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC, 

11  W.  42nd  St.  New  York  36,  S.I 


PRESS  ROOM 

TWO  FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE  TYPt 

scon  PRESSES 

Excellent  Condition 
22  Cutoff 

Each  Press  has  complete  color  Unr 

L'nder  fed.  Substructure  height 
will  accommodate  reels.  Conveyor  i 
included.  | 

Can  I»e  seen  in  operation  by 

appointment  only.  j 

RICHARDSON  SOVDE  CO.,  ISC 
503-5  FOURTH  AVENUE  SOUTH  i 
MINNEAPOLLS  15,  MINNESOTV 
BR  1115  ; 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  —  32  p«m| 
single  width  press,  23-9/16"  catif| 
with  AO  motors  and  controls  and  color | 
attachment.  Can  he  seen  in  operstioc  | 
Available  immediately.  t 

E.  G.  RYAN  And  Company  i 

725  S.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago.  Illinoj] 


SCOTT  SPEED  KING  24-page  sea: 
cylindrical  press  with  all  stereotpl 
equipment,  Goss  heavy  duty  mat  rolbr, 
turtles  and  chases.  To  be  sold  as  sinrf 
package,  Beatrice  (Nebraska)  Di:’-! 
Sun 

MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS ! 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  predat¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modcr: 
high  speed  stereotype  eqnipmcK 
23-9/16"  ent-off.  Can  also  sell  sin 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  n> 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Insp«- 
tlon  invited.  Broker,  Box  1075,  Editor 
6  Piihlisher. 


48 -PAGE  HOE 
FOR  SALE 

Serial  No.  1515 
CONSISTING  of  three  10-psge  asiti 
with  double  high-speed  Folder,  and  AC 
Motor  Equipment. 

22H"  Sheet  cut. 
Immediately  Available 
Very  reasonably  priced. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO.,  INC 

Stamford,  Connecticut 


★  CONVEYORS*  I 

3  Cutler-Hammer  Standard  Dnty  j 
1  Cutler-Hammer  Heavy  Duty 

Will  erect  and  guarantee.  ^ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CCj 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Cs- j 
POplar  5-0610  | 


3  GOSS  PRESSES 

DOUBLE  FOLDERS,  4  Decks,  64  P«| 
Capacity.  Each  Press  Complete  vi- 
Stotor  Drive,  Electric  Push  Bab* 
Control,  and  Cutler  Hammer  Convey 
Available  about  January  1,  I*" 
These  Presses  are  running  85,000  * 
pers  every  day  and  can  be 
operation  by  any  person  interested* 
their  purchase. 

Write  Box  1431,  Editor  A  PnbUiK 


•  • 

ALL  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
AC-220V— 60C— 3  PHASE 


THE  FINEST  LOT  OF  EQUIPMENT  OFFERED 
ON  THE  PRESENT  DAY  MARKET 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

164  DUANE  STREET,  CORNER  HUDSON  NEW  YORK  CITY 
WORTH  4-8407  or  BRYANT  9-1132 

•  -  • 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  11.  !*• 


OFFICE 

1.50  Steel  Desks — -Type  and  Exec. 

150  Assorted  Chairs — 

150  Filing  Cabinets — ^Steel  Susi>eii-i(m 
Lett-er — Legal — Card — Morgue 
63  Assorted  Tyimwriters 
8  Adding  Machines — Hand  and 
Electric 

1  Underwood  Bookkeei)iug  Machine 
1 — Complete  Ediphone  Voicewriter 
Outfit 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 

6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Steel  eylinde^rs.  Roller  Bearinfts  22%" 
Double  folder  with  double  conveyors 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 

HOE  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS 


_ HELP  WANTF.n _ 

_ Circutotion _ 

OUR  CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS  are  I 


24-PAOE,  3  deck,  prints  four  color*,  plain  circulation  problems,  no  different 


AC  Drive,  all  stereotype  equipment. 
Has  Quarter  Polder.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


than  any  paper,  yet  we’re  still  looking 
for  the  right  man  to  build  this  12.000  I 
Daily  and  Sunday  in  Chart  Area  5  np 
to  its  potential.  Need  promoter  and 


Douhie  lOiner  witn  nouoie  conveyors.  pap  liii.oo  Qnneial  Hni  Press  potential,  rueeu  promoter  and 

8  Am  reels  with  Automatic  Tension's,  usfs  15x24  cha“se  offset  side  arms  ban-  5""  .'ll® 

2  DC  Drives  with  GE  Rectifying  as.jnch  sheet;  without  motor  department  into  producer.  Revenue  *1- 

Eqmpment  ....  ...  „  „  $950.00.  Glen  Stevenson,  1428  Grand,  |  .J,  “"d  increase  will  show 


HELP  WANTED 
Display  Advertisiiig _ 

We  want  the  best 
ARVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
available 


-  --v  <..,1,.  ..Uh  n  ....n  $950.00.  Glen  Stevenson, 

l^vo  LOOO  gallon  ink  tanks  with  pump.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kemp  7*ton  furnace  with  Donble  I  _ _ _ 

Varniim  h.acV.  and  autoshaver,  etc.  1  StCfCOtypg 


rapidly  under  sound  management.  If  WELL  organized,  .sucressfiil  7  day 
you  ve  got  the  proven  experience,  write  paper  in  city  of  over  100,000  in  the 
Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  '  East  seeks  tlie  verv  best  man  to  head 


all  and  salary. 


DAILY  POK  SALE:  Duplex  Tubular  Casting  1  CIRCUL.4TION  MANAGER,  8. 


up  the  aflvertiHinir  departments. 


Box  and  Plate  Finishin;?  Machine ;  Ho«  community  of  12,000.  Good  advance- ' 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRERR— N«).  2.'>9.-. 

Vertical  Typi'  Units- -oi'i"  enf-off. 
Double  Folders  —  .Ringle  Conveyors. 
Stifl  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.l  Times 
Herald. 


heavy  duty  Saw  and  Trimmer;  Hoe  ment  possibilities.  Give  full  details  '  l''■l•slm:lbl.•.  preferably  .'15  to  45  year 
;  No.  5  full  page  Flat  Newspaper  Shaver  |  of  experience.  A.  V  Lund  Dixon  |  bra.  kef.  good  deparlment  organ- 

witli  micrometer  adjustment.  Thomas  |  Evening  Telegraph  Dixon  Illinois  '  ■''^'-'ressive. 

_  ■  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  TiTgT'TjTp'm  XTtvsngn  uAp  Vr>T>.IiTT  i 

rf  'l  street.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. -  !  ;  duiK  audVumla; 

es.  „  ^  «  *  T  ^  MUST  be  a  jro-ffetter  and  know  how  *  '  ‘  ' 


F  0  R  S  A  L  E  :  ;  to  increase  circnlation  with  carrier 

,  Diniim  j  1  1  ».  1  IT  ■  i  details  in  first  letter.  : 

1  RIGHT  and  1  left  hand  Junior  |  Box  1413.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


I’AI’EU  has  ei 
daily  and  Saiiday. 


WHITE  in  full  eontidenee.  Box 
1.517.  Editor  ,k  Publisher. 


5  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2148 
Z  Trpe  I'nits  —  2  Donble  Folders — 
22 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 

3  Units  on  Substructure  with  3  arm  1 
Reels. 

Will  divide  or  sell  senarate  Units. 

Out  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 

4  UNIT  HOE  1 

PRESS — NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Unit-s — 22 %"  ent-ofP. 
Double  Former  —  Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder  —  Roller  Bearings. — 
.\C. 

3  .Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

4  UNIT  HOE 

PRE.SS — NO.  2493 
Ralrnny  Type  Units — 22  %"  nit-off. 
Double  Folder  —  Single  Conveyor — 
AC. 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings. 
Lorated  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  8,900 
cireiilation  daily  paper  in  attractive 


auJo  plate  with  vacuum  equipment  '  ‘ 

1  STANDARD  auto  shaver  riaccified  Adverticinw  ' - 

}  \  - - Advertising -  advertising  salesman  for  s.ooo 

1  DOUBLE  truck  casting  box,  with  ;  EXPERIENCED.  Wonderful  oppor-  ,  circulation  daily  paper  in  attractive 

1  r.  »  1  .  tnnity  on  top  weekly  chain  20  miles  i  residential  town.  Must  have  thorough 

T  ivMi-iTi  w  V**' u  New  York  City  in  New  Jersey.  This  ,  layout  and  copy  experience.  4  man 

1  DUUIBLE  truck  tail  cutter  department  has  been  neglected  by  ns,  |  department,  top  salary  and  car  allow- 

,,  .  „  ,  ,  '  ready  for  exploitation.  Excellent  ance.  Write  or  Phone  J.  B.  Gralton, 

AND  other  miscellaneous  stereotyp-  j  results  from  present  advertisers.  23.-  .Advertising  Manager,  Greenwich  Time, 
nA  AAA  •  1  »  i  circnlation.  Steady  job.  Herald,  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 


tunity  on  top  weekly  chain  20  miles  i  residential  town.  Must  have  thorough 
New  York  City  in  New  Jersey.  This  ,  layout  and  copy  experience.  4  man 
department  has  been  neglected  by  ns,  j  department,  top  salary  and  car  allow- 
is  ready  for  exploitation.  Excellent  ance.  Write  or  Phone  J.  B.  Gralton, 


AAA  -  ,  .1  '’''0  circnlation.  Steal 

OVER  $100,000  in  replacement  l  Irvington  New  .Jersey 
value.  Will  sacrifice.  For  further  in-  ;  a,  .ogTPTFn  a  rT\-vT?mTOTvn  xrrrp 
formation,  details,  price  and  so  on,  ER-TISINO  MGR 

contact  Mr.  Warnock,  Vallejo  Times-,  '' ITH  SELLING  Experience  and  good 
Herald,  Vallejo,  California.  |  classified  advertising  h 


COMBINED  DAILY  Newspaper  has 
immediate  opening  for  advertising  man 
with  flair  for  layouts  and  good  person- 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


classified  advertising  background.  State  ;  all, y_Good  opportunity  Chart  Area 

full  particulars  regarding  experience  ,  *9.  Write  giving  age,  references,  sal- 
with  references  and  starting  salary  ex-  ary  expected.  Box  1421,  Editor  & 
'lected.  The  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette,  Publisher. 


I.ancaster.  Ohio. 


■  ^  LIVE  IN  CALIFORNIA’S  beautiful 


'1"’^  !  R^d wood  co^try I  A  fuming  Tnd  fi  h! 
.  xpenenoe  and  good  hnikgroiind  as  paradise.  Booming  tradiSg  area  of 

manager  or  second  man  ,n  Classified  ,  g,,  paper  (22,000  circula- 

Department  of  strong  classified  news-  display  ad  man  for  perma- 

paper.  Onr  present  manager  la  retir-  nent  position  to  handle  key  aceounta. 


irrr..  t>t  i  Hf-partTnent  of  stronjr  rlasiiified  news-  display  ad  man  for  perma- 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  ,  paper.  Onr  present  manager js  retir-  position  to  handle  key  accounts. 

01  II  II  k  A  A  I  A  A  Trr  '  ’Jl  Age  30-40  with  3  years  selling  experi- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  I  mi^wesl  icity  of  over  100,000.  Give  full  ence.  Must  he  good  on  sales,  layout, 
500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  1  copywriting.  Income  structure  far 

salary.  Box  l.>47,  above  other  medium-sized  dailies. 


4  UNIT  HOE  i  extra  unu 

PRESS — \0.  2283  Tubular  newsp 

ftonble  Folder  —  Balloon  Formers —  Cash  for  two 
23-9/16".  Also  want  tii 

Siihstructiire  with  Reels  and  Tensions.  Pratt.  Kansas 


WANTED;  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 

I  unrGeori^^C.’^OxgBoi^  Display  Advertising  j  fuif  dVi;ils.  .  -  : 

i  EXTRA  UNITS  Wanted  for  Duplex  AFTERNOON  DAILY,  9,000  circulation  YOUNG  experienced  space  and/or 

Tubular  newspaper  press,  2  to  1  ratio,  in  Virginia  college  town,  needs  adveT-  classified  salesman.  Top  weekly  chain. 

Cash  for  two  or  more  4  page  units,  tising  salesm^an  and  layout  man.  At  20  miles  New  York  City  in  New  Jer- 

Also  want  turtles,  chases.  ’Tribune,  **y-  salary  PLUS  Commissions. 

Pratt  Kansas  expected  in  first  letter.  Excellent  op-  Good  opportunity;  employee  benefits, 

—ii: - ^ - -  portnnity  tor  rl^ght  man.  The  Free  Herald.  Irvington.  New  Jersey. 


Editor  A  Publisher 


;  Earning  possibilities  unlimited.  Write 
I  Box  1420,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Give 
full  details. 


<:i„.i  T>  11  T>  •  - -  poriuniiy  lor  rigni  man.  1  ne  rrez 

C.  linders  Roller  Bearings  WANTED  —  Secondhand  conveyor  In  Lanee-Star.  Frederlekshurg.  Virginia 


Out  of  the  ctovninnH  miiini  Voura  *ood  coudltlon.  Capable  of  carrying  up  1  mqpT  iv  aATirn\rAV  Pa-nnansni  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  small 
t  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  24  pages  standard  size.  Need  ap-  daily  in  progressive  western  city  of 

•  •  proximately  100  feet,  including  two  J'f««tton  afternoon  daily ,  well  stalred,  H.OOO  population.  Minimum  two  years 

3  UNIT  HOE  Dims  and  delivery  table.  Write.  The  'f"o"al  rer*o1r*'^PeraaneX*8ltnatW  sma'l  ''“'ly  or  large  weekly  experience. 

PRESS-NO.  2157  Anniston  Star.  Anniston.  AUhama^  '  fine  coS^iV:  ™ttUndin^^^^  Service  “"d  *ell  Wal  arcounts.  Mu*^ 

On  Siihstriietiire-- 22%"— AC.  WANTED  TO  BUY  16-page  tubuUr,  Write  giving  full  deUll*,  experience.  1? 

Double  Folder — Portable  Color  Foiin-  or  16-  or  24-page  aemi-cylinder  new*-  salary  expected  and  marital  atatns.  once.  Good  working  conditmns.  ^ate 
lain.  paper  prea*  not  over  15  years  old.  'Dally  Gaaette,  Sterling.  Illinoi*.  experience  »^d  salary  expected.  Eye- 

3  .\rm  Reels.  Tensions  and  Pasters,  with  or  without  stereotyping  equip-  otpit  to  am  nrynnrfni.ltv  '  PpU  Angeles.  Washingtg  . 

Complete  stereo  including  Pony  Auto-  ment.  M^^nger  Publishing  Co..  May-  XertS 


Anniston  oiar,  Anniston,  Ai^oama^  9^,  community:  ontatanding  daily. 
WANTED  TO  BUY  16-page  tabular.  Write  giving  full  details,  experience. 


rd  Duty  I 
uty 

itee.  ^ 

N  CCt 

,lley,  Ca^I 


Watf*d  at  T^ake  Oharlf^s  (T>a.)  CitiaeTi. 

•  • 

2  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  1425 
Hipht  Anelp  Unit« — •21’^"  cut-off. 
Sinclc  Folder — AC  Drive — Stereo. 
Located  at  Batavia  fX.  Xew«. 

•  • 

20  PAGE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Automatic 
Drive. 

Complete  stereo  —  Availaiile  .\u(niat. 
liocated  Raruia  (Ontjvrio)  Observer. 

•  • 

16  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

2  to  1  Modt'l — Kxtra  Color  Fountain, 
and  Compensator— »AC  2  Motor  Drive 

Jonipb-tp  stereo  —  .Available  June. 
Located  Xewark  (Ohio)  .\dvocate. 

i  8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

i  p‘’d'‘'  -'B — 2  way  printer— .4C. 

I  ^tnplete  Set  Chases.  New  Rollers, 
ttlsnkefs.  Delivered  and  installed. 
Lortted  West  Coast. 


field.  Ken  tneky. 


ROUTER  for  duplex  tubular  plates,  writing  and  layout;  the  chance  to  get 
Pony  Mtoplate  for  semicylindrical  ahead,  earn  more  money  and  secure 


B  1»  AW  exceptional  ojyortnniiy  un’ERTI.SIXO  MAN,  selling,  servic 
an  alert,  ambition*  ^rertiaing  j  aeroiints.  on  afternoon  daily.  Per 
®-nrAnrUvont?"Jh.VhAn«  I>«'ition,  advancement  oppor 

..A Tribune.  Fort  Scott.  Kans. 


plates.  Give  detail*  and  price.  News-  i,;,  fnture  amid  ideal  working  condi- 

Herald,  Marshfield,  Wisconsin. _  tions  in  a  pleasant,  friendly  and  nn- 

HF.AVY  DUTY  full  page  Mat  Roller,  usually  prosperous  eity.  'Write  Daily 
any  make.  Also  curved  casting  box.  Journal.  Kankakee.  Illinois,  giving  full 
double  cooled.  for  22  %"  plates,  details  of  education,  training,  experi- 
Brnker.  Box  1001.  Editor  &  Publisher.  references,  also  samples  of  lay- 

VARITYPERS  "ut  and  copy. - 

ADAMM.  2.50  Third  Avenue.  N.  Y.  C.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  by  .5.000 
10.  N.  Y.  ORcgon  7-8765. _ 1  eirculation  daily.  Pine  opportunity 


plates,  details  of  edneation.  training,  experi-  ' 
ilisher.  -nee.  references,  also  samples  of  lay-  j 
- -  '"It  and  copy.  _  i 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  by  .5.000 
eirculation  daily.  Pine  opportunity 


WANTED  TO  BUY  used  Morrison  community, 

slug  stripper  and  flat  east  shaver.  ^  Houser.  Publisher. 

D.ailv  Star.  Shclhv.  North  Civrolina.  Dsily  News.  Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
DUPLEX  Rotary  newspaper  FOLDER 
Box  1520,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


IVrite  Halford  R.  Houser.  Publisher. 
Daily  News,  Bogalusa,  Louisiana. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
FOR  FARM  PAPER 
TO  HANDLE  loeal.  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  accounts  and  state-wide  special 
editions.  Immediate.  AVrite  fully  J.  D. 
McCoy.  South  Carolina  Farmer,  Ander¬ 
son.  South  Carolina. 


Editorial 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TY  for  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  editorial  executive. 
Independent  daily,  locally 
owned  and  managed,  ideal 
Upper  New  York  State  loca¬ 
tion.  Successful  applicant 
must  possess  a  first-rate  edi¬ 
torial  background,  with  prov¬ 
en  administrative  and  organ- 
itationsl  ability.  Mast  be  of 
the  stature  to  inspire  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  both  the  staff  and 
community.  Please  provide 
complete  information  in  your 
first  letter.  Box  1251,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter 


,  .AGGRESSIVE  Thoroughly  experienced - - 

DEVELOPMENT  DIREC’TOR  for  vil-  Advertising  salesman  who  likes  to  sell.  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter 
lajr*‘-loratPd  upstate  New  lork  pollejfe.  Attractive  salarv  and  bonus.  Write  fuTl  and  combination  oopy  reader-reporter 
Age  preferred  36-48.  Exi^rienced  in  riartieulars  to  'WilHam  W.  Starr.  Ad-  for  Morning  and  Sunday  paper.  Prefer 
one  or  more  of  the  following;  college  vertising  Director,  Port  Lauderdale,  College  graduate  with  some  daily  expe- 
administration,  public  relations,  fund  Florida.  Dally  News,  rience.  Write  fully  education,  past 


raising,  selling.  Excellent  opportunity 


rience.  Write  fully  edneation,  past 
employment,  family  and  military  status. 


All  replies  confidential.  Reply  Box  |  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  over  10,000  ojty  Editor,  Beaumont  Enterprise, 


1500,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


needs  topflight  advertising  salesman  Beaumont.  Texas 

who  can  write  copy,  make  layouts  and  - 

SELL,  for  special  edition.  Satisfactory  HELP  WANTEE 
performance  will  earn  permanent  Job  ager  for  weekly 


•  •  Circulation  SELL,  for  special  edition.  Satisfactory  HELP  WANTED — Need  editor-man- 

RPM  Cut  II  ViAK.1  ACCi-^^iATCC  ■  I.  ..I  ■  performance  will  earn  permanent  Job  ager  for  weekly  newspaper.  Southern 

ciN  onULMAN  AbbUL-IA  I  hb  YOUNG  MANAGER:  full  charge  top  on  loeal  display  st.aff.  This  is  an  out-  Maryland.  A  good  wage,  fine  oppor- 

500  Fifth  A\/z»  Now  YnrL  weekly  20  mile*  New  'York  City  In  standing  opportunity  to  connect  with  tnnity  for  advancement.  Write  Capi- 

PHfivv  no  Jersey.  $75  to  $100  weekly  pin*  one  of  the  state’s  finest  non-metropoli-  tal-Gazette  Preas,  Annapolis,  Mary- 

nu.Nr,  BRyant  9-1 132  incentive.  Good  opportunity;  employee  tsn  dailies,  ftend  complete  details  t«  land,  giring  full  particulars  on  expe- 

•  •  benefits.  Herald.  Irvington,  N.  J.  Box  1439.  Editor  ft  Publisher,  rience,  etc. 


PHONE  BRyant  9  1132 


Box  1439.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


I  11.  !*■■  editor  (S  publisher  for  April  11,  1953 


77 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


GIRL,  preferably  just  graduated  col-  TWO  REPORTERS:  Sports  Reporter- 

Editor,  Main  Run  Reporter.  Twin 
in  society  City  News  Record,  Neenah,  Wisconsin, 
department,  doubling  in  brass  on  city 


side.  Box  1432,  Editor  Jc  Publisher. 


Photography 


Wanted  —  Budding  editor.  Want 
man  but  will  take  girl  for  beginner's 
child  plates.  Prefer  mid-westerner  with 
weekly  experience.  New  plant.  Write 
or  call  Prank  Mills,  Daily  Chronicle- 

Herald,  Hoopeston,  Illinois. _ 

WANTED:  Combination  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising;  Young  man  preferred,  but 
able  older  man  considered  for  news¬ 
paper  weekly  on  beautiful  Gulf  Coast 
of  Mississippi;  Great  potential  for  am¬ 
bitious  man  who  can  grow  with  targe 
organization.  Immediate  contact  nec¬ 
essary.  Write  or  wire  Box  66,  Ocean 
Springs,  Mississippi. 


WE  NEED  Combination  copy  reader 
and  reporter  40  hour  week.  Pleasant 
conditions.  Send  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  references.  Box  1447,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  FOR  growing  Northwest¬ 
ern  Morning  Daily.  Municipal  news 
coverage  experience  desired.  Pay  based 
on  experience  and  proven  ability.  Ad¬ 
dress  detailed  reply,  to  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Jamestown  Sun,  Jamestown,  New 
York. 


TWO  EXPERIENCD,  dependable  re¬ 
porters.  Also  Telegraph  Editor  with 
alert  front  page  and  inside  make  up 
ideas.  Prefer  Natives  of  Middle  South 
who  wish  to  join  us  and  stay.  State 
expected  salary  in  reply.  Write  appli¬ 
cation  and  references  to  Box  1467, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  for  Society  Editor 
on  afternoon  daily.  Opportunity  for 
photography  and  features  if  desired. 
Edwardsville  Intelligencer,  Edwards- 
ville.  Illinois. 


ABE  \OU  a  young  reporter  on  a 
small  newspaper  in  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana  or  Wisconsin  who  is  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  opportunities  of  radio  news- 
work?  .A.nd  the  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  TV  news-work?  Station 
WFDP,  in  Flint,  Michigan,  one  of 
the  first  radio  stations  to  develop  its 
own  news  department,  has  the  first 
opening  in  14  years  for  a  young,  live- 
wire.  capable  news  reporter  and  writ¬ 
er.  Send  full  details  to  WFDP,  Flint, 
Michigan. 


COMBINATION  Sports  and  general 
news  writer  for  Central  Illinois  Daily. 
Camera  knowledge  helpful,  not  re¬ 
quired.  Send  background,  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Ken  Goodrich,  Lincoln  Evening 
Courier.  Lincoln,  Illinois. 


DESK  M.AN  by  small  New  England 
daily.  Prefer  man  in  late  twenties  or 
thirties  with  at  least  a  few  years  ex¬ 
perience.  State  reference*  and  salary 
expected.  Box  1540,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  man  to  handle  (write, 
edit,  headline)  news  for  two  papers 
a  week  with  assistance  of  reporter. 
Good  salary,  good  future  in  good  town. 
Signal-.American.  Weiser,  Idaho. 


FARM  EDITOR  wanted  for  Monthly 
Rural-House  Organ  publication.  Some 
travel  within  state  required.  Car  fur¬ 
nished.  Emjihaais  on  feature  approach 
to  electrical  applications  of  farming. 
Familiarity  with  page  makeup,  photog¬ 
raphy  desirable.  Salary  dependent  up¬ 
on  general  experience.  Contact  AVis- 
consin  RE.A  News.  1810  South  Park 
Street.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  small  daily  in 
fast  growing  southern  California  coast¬ 
al  city  has  opening  for  experienced 
news  man  to  take  full  charge  of  de¬ 
partment.  An  opportunity  for  man 
with  proven  background.  Send  full 
particulars  to  Box  1502,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPORTER  for  small  daily  on  city 
beat  and  sports.  New  Journalism 
Grad  O.K.  Situation  open  around  first 
of  June.  Send  complete  information, 
background,  to  Daily  News,  Lewis- 
town,  Montana. _ 

REPOBTEB-Young  Man,  some  train¬ 
ing  or  experience,  opportunity  to 
break  in  with  New  York  News  bureau. 
Box  ISaS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Research — Analysis 


RESEARCH  MANAGER  for  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  afternoon  daily,  eity 
of  500,000,  capable  of  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Consumer  Analysis.  Advise 
education,  experience,  salary  expected. 
Write  Russell  W.  Young,  'The  Seattle 
Times,  Seattle,  Washington. 


WANTED — Feature  Salesmen  on  com¬ 
mission  for  only  religio-sports  feature 
done  regularly  for  Sunday  sport*.  Ex¬ 
clusive  to  one  man  in  each  of  four 
regions  of  U.S.  Copy  from  Korea  this 
summer.  Box  1427,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


OPERATOR  for  514;  prefer  combina¬ 
tion  man.  Congenial  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  pay.  Permanent.  Give  in¬ 
formation.  Tidewater  News,  Franklin, 
Virginia 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  a  12,- 
nno  daily  circulation  newspaper  in 
Midwestern  State.  Applicant  must  have 
proven  ability  in  management  and  la¬ 
bor  relations  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  mechanical  departments.  In  re¬ 
plying  give  full  particulars  as  to  age. 
qualifications  and  experience.  Box 
1448.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


WANTED:  One  assistant  pressman, 
one  day  pressman  and  one  good  stereo- 
typer.  All  three  situations  permanent. 
Write  giving  full  information  to  Cecil 
B.  Highland.  President  and  General 
Manager,  Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 
Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


WRm':RS’  SERVICES 


I.ltcrarv  Acency 


WRITERS! — We  have  a  continual 
need  for  books,  TV  scripts,  short 
stories,  article*,  dramas,  etc.  Write 
for  terms — ^TODAYI  Mead  Agency, 
419 — 4th  Avenue.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


«rrT’4Tir»v«  wavtfo 


AHminivtrafive 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

AVAILABLE  FOR  INTERVIEW  IN 

NEW  YORK  DURING  ANPA  WEEK 

April  19  through  23rd 

EXPERIENCED  mechanical  executive, 
with  splendid  background  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor.  Now  employed:  re¬ 
sponsible  for  subordinate  personnel 
of  350.  Replies  confidential.  Write, 
wire  or  Phone.  Box  1530,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


WANTED — To  establish  contact  with 
large  publisher — weekly  or  daily — 
who  is  in  need  of  a  young,  experience 
General  Manager,  within  next  few 
months.  .Applicant  with  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  now  owns  his  own  paper  and 
plant  and  can  demonstrate  without 
qualification  he  is  the  man  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Willing  to  invest  np 
to  $15,000  on  right  proposition  which 
must  bear  rigid  and  seasoned  exam¬ 
ination.  No  rush.  Minimum  starting 
salary  $8,000.  Write  Box  1507,  Editor 

Sc  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
ASST.STANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Experienced  as  execntiye,  papers  from 
25.000  to  140  000.  Qualified,  success¬ 
ful.  Box  1249.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
Might  Tie-up  with  smaller  publisher. 

BOOKKEEPER 

PRESENTLY  Controller  Daily  4.000 
circulation.  Doctor  sdyisea  Midwest 
for  son.  Ayailahle  after  May  1.  Box 
1452,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SITIJATIO^S  WANTED 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER— 36  years  of 
age,  16  years’  experience  in  all  phases 
of  commercial  printing,  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers;  advertising,  edito¬ 
rial,  circulation,  purchasing,  public  re¬ 
lation,  cost,  office  and  production  man¬ 
agement  and  back-shop  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  Would  also  consider 
investment  or  working  interest.  Inter¬ 
view  appreciated.  Box  1306,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


MATURE  MANAGER.  Outstanding 
record  management,  sales,  employee 
and  public  relations.  Available  due 
sale.  Purchase  interest.  Write  Box 
1435,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


SEASONED  BUSINESS  BUILDER 
able  to  produce  profit-maker.  Young 
(37),  married,  college  graduate  with 
drive,  experience,  energy,  sound 
operating  background  as  (leneral  Man¬ 
ager  and  Business  Manager,  directing 
and  inspiring  all  departments.  If 
yon're  looking  for  General  Manager, 
Assistant  to  Publisher  or  Business 
Manager,  get  rfisumi,  or  can  interview 
at  ANPA  convention.  Box  1409,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 
or  GENERAL  MANAGER 

for  Daily  Up  to  75,000  Circulation,  or 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 

Major  Metropolitan  Operation 

Balanced  experience  in  advertising, 
editorial,  circulation,  business  office, 
production,  labor  and  public  relations. 

Small  and  large  daily  and  weekly 
fields,  -staff  beginner  to  management- 
ownership  during  20  years  in  four 
cities  since  university  graduation. 

Productive  professional  history  in¬ 
cludes  sales  records,  promotional  win¬ 
ners,  news  beats,  personnel  direction, 
solving  mechanical  department  head¬ 
aches,  organising  new  publications, 
piloting  established  ones,  cost  control, 
profit-making. 

Active  in  trade  and  community.  Ex¬ 
perienced  speaker,  platform  and  radio, 
as  well  as  behind-scenes  teamworker. 


SITLIATIDN.S  WANTED 


NOTE! 


It’s  not  the  same 
old  story — because  , 


I  really  shouldn’t  be  looking! 

I’m  employed  and  earning  over  Ip 
500  but  NOT  HAPPY  I  YDC'U 
AGREE  with  my  reasons  when  do- 
cussed. 

I’m  not  a  novice — am  -SEASONED 
EXPERIENCED,  CONSIDERED  .NEij 
"TOPS”  IN  THE  PROFESSION! 

I  know  newspaper  operation  ve" 
enough  to  assist  management  mui 
ways  or  I  have  sense  enough  to  itki 
to  my  specialty — the  PRODUCTION' 
OF  CIRCULATION  and  REVENCI 

And.  I’LL  NOT  COST  YOU  A  CENT 
REALLY.  .  .  ,  Since  I  have  slvip 
developed  revenue  and/or  a  ssTisp 
(many  times  over)  to  offset  my  con- 
pensation,  regardless  of  amount  « 
basis.  So,  contact  me  when  expedient. 

Can  interview  east  of  Missiuippl. 
60-90  day  availability.  Your  con¬ 
fidence  will  NOT  be  misplaced.  Boi 
1537,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  ea 
ployed,  over  20  years’  experience  in  S 
to  30  thousand  class  Daily  Sc  Snndii. 
Best  of  references,  middle  aged,  A.B.C 
Little  Merchant.  Will  accept  poiitioi 
as  assistant.  Box  1449,  Editor  Sc  Pit- 1 
Usher. _ j 

YEARS  OF  experience  available.  Com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  circulation,  diith- 
bution  and  promotion  periodicili. 
Conid  assume  charge  of  either  intidi 
or  outside  operation.  Free  to  trsvel 
Box  1443,  Editor  &  Publisherr.  1 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

.AVAILABLE  Soon  to  Publisher 
that  needs  a  man  that  MHLIi 
BUILD  his  Circulation. 

Promotion — ABC — Little  Merchant 


Now  publisher,  weekly  group,  one  of  OAN  interview  at  ANPA  convention 
America’s  pilot  markets.  or  sooner. 


Age,  40.  Married,  family. 

Can  interview  your  appointment,  or 
meet  at  ANPA  convention. 

Box  1548,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


A  rtlvta — Cnrtroonlets 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Experienced.  Creative.  Full  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1524,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  (Editorial)  10  years’ 
experience  finest  quality  work.  Na¬ 
tional  awards,  top  newspaper  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1505,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
TWELVE  YEARS’  experience  in  all 
phases  of  Circulation  Promotion.  Little 
Merchant  Plan,  city  and  country,  also 
.ABC  procedures.  Prefer  inter-state  or 
New  York.  Top  references.  Married, 
Family  Mian.  Box  1534,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  suc¬ 
cessful  background  of  30  years’  expe¬ 
rience  on  Morning.  Evening  and  Com¬ 
bination  Dailies.  8.000  to  175,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Exceptionally  good  record 
building  and  maintaining  profitable 
city  carrier  and  trading  zone  motor 
route  business.  Prefer  tough  job  on 
Southern  Newspaper  where  economical 
operation  and  steady  growth  primary 
considerations.  Married.  Family.  Ex¬ 
cellent  health.  Top  references.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  Box  1334,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  coming 
out  of  completely  reorganizing  depart¬ 
ment  of  32.000  and  in  a  city  of  over 
100.000.  Understands  all  procedure. 
Axe  47.  Desire  evening  seat.  Minimum 
$80.00.  Prefer  West.  But  will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  1437,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Box  1.343  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHES 

_ Classified  Advertising 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
WILL  re-build  your  phone-room  ii’.« 
a  profit-maker.  Can  interview  it 
ANPA  convention.  Box  1541,  Editoi 
&  Publisher. 


Cnrrcspondcnts 


EXPERIENCED  U.S.  Corresponds 
offer*  daily  Mexican  newsletter  psrW- 
ularly  designed  for  papers  serviil 
Latin  American  colonies  but  not  ip^ 
ing  new*  of  general  interest.  8i“ 
service  possible  otherwise  only  *tu 
an  exclusive  correspondent  and  tlm 
after  he  spends  years  learning  Mesict 
Write  Apartado  Postal  7697,  Mssic* 
Distrito  Federal.  Mexico. 

nisplaw  Adverfiving 

SOMEWHERE  in  Chart  Areas  3  or,* 
is  a  place  for  a  top  man  experienced  a 
every  department  of  advertising  P™ 
TV  and  radio.  Number  1  man  on  iti- 
in  highly  competitive  market,  cnnsiit- 
ent  top  producer  in  both  retail  »» 
national  seeks  to  locate  in  the  SootJ- 
east.  Box  1503,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  . 
EXPERIENCED  morning  and  evenW  i 
field  50.000  daily  to  150.000  diiT  I 
Ready  for  tongh  competitive  situstn*- 1 
Pine  references.  Aggressive.  Pr^?  1 
action,  write  Box  1248,  Editor  4  P**' 

lisher. _ _ 

MANAGER" competitive  executive  bwl 
ground  25  years  well  known  dsilii*- 
Special  Editions.  Classified  promoti* 
National.  Available  NOW  .  .  . 
notice.  Write  Box  1247,  Editor  A  rtr 

lisher. _  ^ 

BUSINESS  PAPER  REPORTS^ 
space-salesman,  St.  Louis,  now  ^ : 
ployed,  offers  competent 
for  one,  possibly  two  first  rate  pobliw 
tions.  Box  1302,  Editor  A  PnblUt*^ 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


advertising  manager,  30,  suc¬ 
cessful  background  in  both  local  and 
national  fields  small  dailjr  desires  po¬ 
sition  in  larger  field.  Capable  of  han¬ 
dling  staff  of  several  men.  Promotion¬ 
al  minded  with  good  knowledge  of 
both  local  and  national  fields.  College 
grad,  married  and  fine  habits.  Box 
1533,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  Staff  man  2nd  paper  highly  com¬ 
petitive  250,000  city  seeks  better 
climate;  Northwest,  West,  Southwest 
preferred,  any  size  paper  considered; 
wide  background,  versatile,  executive 
experience  small  papers,  age  54,  excel¬ 
lent  health,  producing  million  lines 
a  year.  Reasonable  salary.  Write  for 
resume  or  interview.  Box  1316,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ONE-MAN  STAFF  of  solvent  weekly, 
employed,  wants  opportunity.  Can  visit 
New  York.  Box  1440,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  college  grad,  all  beats, 
feature,  desk,  2  years,  medium,  small 
Eastern  dailies.  Chart  .Area  ,2.  Box 
1434,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — vet,  car,  6  years  on  best 
want  New  York  City  and  area,  Canada 
or  Florida.  Box  1462,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  BEGINNER 
VERBiAL  skill,  unique  sports  back¬ 
ground,  liberal  arts  college,  22,  4-F, 
single,  any  area.  Box  1425,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

UNDERPAID  REPORTER  F  e  a  t  u  r  e 
Writer-Editor  wants  dull  uninteresting 
job  with  money.  Columbia  Grad.  Box 
1441,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  editor-writer 
wishes  position  with  technical  or  busi¬ 
ness  publication.  Specialties:  econom¬ 
ics,  engineering,  medicine,  science; 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  ^x 
1513,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


rromotioii — Public  Relations 


COMPANY  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  JOB 
IVANTED  by  Magazine  Editor.  Expe¬ 
rience  here  and  abroad.  Woman,  27. 
MS  Journalism  (Northwestern).  Box 
1455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1 

1 

1 

Sj 

Qj 

!J2 

COMPANY  MAGAZINE  EDITOR— 
now  employed  seeks  better  future.  Ten 
years  training  in  news,  publicity,  fea¬ 
ture  writing,  layout  and  photography. 
Married,  Vet — prefer  Chart  Areas  11 
SPORTS  EDITOR,  4  %  years’  experi-  or  12.  Box  1511,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
«nce,  seeks  sports,  publicity  job.  Col-  COPY  READER — Ten  years  desk  and 
iVffi  T»  rewrite  experience  metropolitan  dai* 


Box  1231,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


lien.  Available  on  one  week's  notice. 


DESK  MAN,  capable,  sober.  News  References.  Box  1539,  Editor  &  Pub- 

•jflt.  editorial  writer,  makeup.'  Broad  - 

American  experience,  also  Far  East  I>ESK  MAN,  reporter,  fully  experi- 
and  Europe.  Now  in  East.  Box  1315.  enced,  wants  rewrite,  copyreading, 

EditAr  A  .nsafo/xn/vlilan  A»\\yr 


Editor  A  Publieher.  ”  ’  editor’s  spot  with  metropolitan  daily. 

PPCatiV/C  CfMT/^o -  Box  1529,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

L^Kt/\IIVb  uDITOR  DESKMAN — now  sports  editor,  small 

BESOI^CEPUL,  talented,  seasoned,  daily,  seeks  change,  sports  or  wire, 
oirers  Youth,  energy,  for  position  re-  South  or  East.  10  years  all  phases, 
qninng  ability,  knowledge,  aggressive-  Draft-Proof  vet.  BS,  married,  car. 
neM,  and  imagination.  Experienced  Box  1545,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

z^’o'i.dTn't  J^oIuSt.'Vr’ill"/  .''-^ER  LEARNER,  27.  veteran,  car, 

^  _ •  Tekly;*  Pefe^'Trice'^S-Y  Sunl^t^Te?- 

|ilfJ^^.arplT"e^pe^u°^‘Tu^V^e=  .IT, 

teuai^r  g"r‘ad'. 

inywhere.  Box  1313,  Editor  A  Pub-  &  Publisher. _ 

_ _ EDITOR-MANAGER  Weekly  2  years, 

college  grad.  23,  single,  seek  post  on 
JUST  OUT  OP  NAVY  where  edited  Earge  Weekly,  Bi-Weekly,  or  Daily, 
pablication  with  20,000  circnlation  'Vill  travel  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box 

^fore  Navy,  four  years  on  big-city  1518,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

tallies  as  reporter,  copy-reader,  make- 

»Rnmf“  D  Asking  ENOUGH  OP  this  public  relations 

V  ,uuu.  Box  1336,  Editor  A  Publisher,  work.  Ex-newspaper  man  is  anxious 

^ - ; _ _  to  get  back  where  he  belongs.  Seven 

KEPCfRTER,  32,  single  for  now,  bald,  years’  experience  metropolitan  daily 
•lightly  overweight.  8  years’  experi-  plns  three  (ught)  years  doing  institu- 
a  Jersey  metropolitan  tional  and  industrial  public  relations, 

.cover  everything  but  sports  learning  about  hig  business  and  decid- 
ana  social;  no  degree;  can  use  camera;  ing  he  was  in  the  wrong  racket.  Re- 
small  town  daily,  pre-  porting,  rewrite  and  city  desk  experi- 
^  Southwest.  Box  1314.  ence.  Age  31.  Oollege  graduate.  Box 

aaitor  A  Pub h.hnr  .co.  r-j;. _ >. 


1531.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


associate  EDITOR  on  government  f'lVE  YEARS  Military.  Foreign  Af- 
organ  wants  change  of  atmosphere  fairs  Degree  equal-s  mature  Trainee, 
hast,  stylish  writing  (Clean,  factual  Propaganda  writing  experience. 

!**»*riting,  too)  in  any  lingo,  any  Uirst  rate  putty  wants  superior  jonr- 
•k’  ^’•'■d  —  my  own  and  a'i»t  *<>  editor.  Can  interview 

others.  Have  published  longer  stuff  in  ANP.\  convention.  Box  1544,  Editor 

national  magazines  including  Post.  Not  A-  Publisher. _ 

24  getting  |4.200  yearly. 

pox  1 404.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _  15  YEARS  of  thorough  background 

AVAIL.ABLE  in  new  YORK  -  Exopri  "e’xs  reporting,  analyzing,  editing, 
enced  (35)  rewrite,  or  desk 'man.  10  ne"’«P«P"  radio  feature  writing 

years  news  experience  in  Washinrton  Fmropean-born  journalist. 

*nd  Chicago,  seeks  job  on  night^de  ^/eeseas  and  American  experience. 

'Setropolilan  New  York  paper.  Box 

1446.  Editor  A  Publisher.  1.512.  Editor  A  P  -M  » -c- _ 

Ul’Y  EDITOR.  keen  memory  for  GENERAL  REPORTER,  sports  writer 
facts,  faces,  details  Ouicklv  adiut-  experienced,  ran  organize,  not  afraid 
able.  Employed  now  near  'chicagm  to  work,  single  sober,  reliable,  good 
Topnotch  reporter  9  years’  exneri-  references,  wants  job  on  good  daily 
ence  includes  .New  York  Citv  . leak  >"  Chart  Area  6  or  7.  Box  1509,  Edi- 

“akeiip.  Married.  35.  SDX  Missouri,’  tor  A  Publisher. _ 

veteran.  References.  Box  1428,  Editor  HERE'S  A  GOOD  BUY  in  woman’s 


A  Piiliiisher. 


page  editor  or  feature  writer — 8  years 


no  dl”  ^®IT0R  4 '/^years  dailies  seeks  public-  general  experience  in  Southwest:  10 
sitniSoi  ./■  '‘•““'■ia'  Job  in  New  York  City  woman  s  psge  features  syndi- 

winning  writer.  Box  oate.  Knows  merphandismg;  has  best 

•  U 1433,  Editor  Hr  news  contacts — fashion,  home  fiirnish- 

•h  »  y*  EAOEiPrfTqTTom — — H - T  'ns"-  equipment  etc.  Wants  to  retnrn 

_ single  22.  draft  exempt.  Southwest  for  climate,  not  health. 

tive  .Available  for  interview  ANP.A  con- 

a  dailii*  Publisher  14-4,  Editor  A  vention.  Box  1543.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

’■““‘Sj;  7  ..., - ; - ; -  I  WANT  TO  BETTER  MYSELF — 

A  Pth  staff'*  / whole  reporting,  writing  have  you  a  spot  for  an  able,  hustling 

"  *  ,  a  small  Michigan  weekly,  all-around  reporter.  30.  completing 

- =-rT  .  'b  AVest.  33.  MA  degree.  third  year  on  state’s  largest  piiblica- 

Rvsa,  Wnence  includes  12  years  creative  tion.  Know  camera,  layout,  sold  to 

now  w  j  »«.  p  'I”*’,  2  years  columnist  Den-  dozen  magazines  in  past  year.  If  you 

**®  wiiL.  '  ‘OhfnhO'Writing.  reporting,  need  a  "go-getter”  on  your  maga- 

^  V.U  Pnhu.v*****”'  1430,  Editor  A  line  or  newspaper,  write  to  Box  1533, 

»nblUD'  I'hWisher.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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NEWS  AND  FEATURE  EXECUTIVE 
wants  responsible  editing,  writing  po¬ 
sition.  13  years’  experience  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  national  news  weekly; 
news  editor  metropolitan  papers;  Fea¬ 
ture  writer  for  top  consumer  maga¬ 
zines.  Box  1515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  Reporter,  28,  three 
years’  experience,  married,  know  mu¬ 
sic,  medicine,  radio  experience,  drama, 
world  history,  sports,  literature,  cur¬ 
rent  world  events.  Editing  now.  Want 
Chart  Area  59.  Box  1510,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  with  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  job  as  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editor  or  trade  magazine  writer 
within  30  miles  of  Chicago.  Reported 
for  2  weeklies,  wire  service,  was  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  national  employe  pa¬ 
per,  now  editor  of  weekly.  Bill  Ellis, 
8100  Niles.  Skokie,  Illinois. 
REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER, 
Some  photography,  2  ye«rs’  experi¬ 
ence.  Wants  constructive  work  with 
liberal  paper.  Missouri  Grad.,  27, 
Vet.  Box  1542,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  25.  single,  vet,  BA  in 
journalism,  speed  graphic.  Two  years’ 
experience  as  reporter  and  editor  of 
small  daily.  Prefer  medium-sized  daily 
in  Midwest,  partial  to  Michigan.  Box 
1519,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS-GENERAL  REPORTER  on 
35,000  daily  wants  sports  job  exclu¬ 
sively.  23,  draft-exempt,  15  months’ 
experience.  Sports  savvy  aplenty.  No 
degree,  will  prove  ahilitv.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1521.  Editor  K  Puhlisher. 

SPORTWRITER  EDITOR  Five  years’ 
experience  papers  50.000  or  under. 
Now  sports  editor  Wi-stern  paper  same 
class  with  Siindav.  Married,  30,  on 
own  since  14.  college,  family,  ready 
to  settle.  Seeks  writing  job  bigger 
paper  or  sane  editing  post.  Solid 
background  coverage,  makeun.  Defi¬ 
nitely  no  phony.  Box  1501,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

TURF-WRTTER  HANDICAPPER.  Au¬ 
thor  of  "Two  Year  Old  Form."  "Two 
Calls’ ’  and  others  pnhiished  national¬ 
ly.  Desires  newspaper  connection. 
Available  for  New  York  Interview 
during  April.  Box  1526.  Editor  A 
t>.iMik>-er _ 

WRITER— Daily,  house  organ  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  reporting,  rewrite  or — I 
Box  1514.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  VET.  31,  desires  change  in 
job.  Have  8  years’  experience  os  staff 
correspondent,  active  in  organiza¬ 
tions;  1  year  teletype  experience.  Pre¬ 
fer  reporting  on  weekly  or  d.iilv  news- 
par>er.  Box  1516.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNO  M.4N.  eTperienced.  seeks  re¬ 
porting  job,  Cha't  .Area  1  or  2.  Box 
1546,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photography _ i 

PHOTOGR.APHER.  young,  single,  and 
willing.  Three  years  daily  news  and 
Fairohild  experience.  Have  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Will  travel  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Piihllr  Relntionq  | 


WRITER,  pnhlic  relations  yonng 
man  seeka  position  working  words. 
Four  years  news,  public  relations 
hsrkgroiind.  Honest,  dependable. 
Excellent  references.  Will  travel. 
Single,  veteran,  own  ear.  Graphic. 
Wonld  weleome  challenge  in  cre¬ 
ating  fresh,  usable  ideas,  copy. 

Box  1217,  Editor  A  Pnbiiaher 

PUBLICITY  MAN,  single,  p^reaently 
directing  promotional  campaign  for 
two  million  fnnd,  ava  lable  for  new 
job  anytime.  Carl  Liddle,  P.O.  Box  ' 
1023,  Tallahassee,  Florida. 


FREE  LANCE  Publicity  Woman  .  .  . 
formerly  Stere  Haiinagan  Associate;  18 
years  top  flight  contact  with  national 
magazines,  newspapers,  syndicates,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations;  excells  in 
giving  merchandise  national  recogni¬ 
tion;  has  worked  with  leading  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  most  reputable 
manufacturers  of  consumer  products; 
has  also  written  and  edited  house  or¬ 
gan  and  written  daily  radio  scripts 
for  woman's  program.  Will  handle 
short  or  long  term  projects.  Box  1523, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THAT  GREENER  PASTURE  (Indus- 
dustrial  or  Institutional  Public  Rela¬ 
tions)  sought  by  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  Yale  man  in  30'8.  Newspaper 
background.  Manhattan  only,  ^x 
1522,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  Experienced. 
Familiar  with  all  makes  of  pretaet. 
Seeking  chance  own  idea.  Want  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Can  move  after  May  1. 

Anywhere.  Proof  of  ability  and  refer- 
encea.  Write  Charles,  1218  Ryder  St., 

Vallejo,  California. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  in 
non-metro  daily.  Non-union.  Know, 

operate  all  equipment,  including  preaa- 
ea.  Good  'Typocrapber.  Don't  drink 
or  smoke.  Details  on  request.  Box 

1303,  Editor  A  Pnhiisher, _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  or  Production  Manager.  30  years’ 
experience  in  all  mechanical  depart¬ 

ments.  Good  personnel  man.  Presently 
employed  but  desire  opportunity  with 
ability  unreatricti’d.  I  nterview  invited. 

Box  1442.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  me¬ 
chanical  sur^rintendent.  Thorough,  all 
round  experience  including  own  plant. 
Seek  permanent  position  on  daily  or 
publishing  house  anywhere.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1504.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

AVAILABLE  FOR  INTERVIEW  IN 

NEW  YORK  DURING  ANPA  WEEK 

APRIL  19  through  23rd 

EXPERIENCED  Mechanical  Executive, 
with  splendid  background  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  labor.  Now  employed;  re¬ 
sponsible  for  subordinate  personnel  of 
350.  Replie*  confidential.  Write,  wire 
or  phone,  Box  1530,  Editor  A  Pub- 
li.sher. 


USE  YOUR 
Editor  &  Publisher 
CHART  AREA 
In  your  classified  ad  copy; 

51.  — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

52.  — New  York,  Connecticut. 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Wsahing- 
ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

53.  — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

54. — Georgia,  South  Carolina, 

Florida. 

55.  — Mlsslsaippl,  Alabama, 

Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

56.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois. 

57.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

58.  — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 

Kansas. 

50. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texaa. 

10.  — Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Arizona.  Utah. 

11.  — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washington,  Oregon. 

12.  — California,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

“What  Happens  When  Life 
Hits  Podunk?" 

Most  newspapermen  are  familiar 
with  this  full-page  series  of  ads 
which  Life  h;us  placed  occasion¬ 
ally  in  newspapers.  .Appearing  in 
the  "Podunk  Gazette”  and  a 
double-spread  in  Life  the  ad  con¬ 
tains  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  giving  testimony  to 
the  salutary  effect  of  that  maga¬ 
zine’s  appearance  each  week  on 
the  city’s  busine.ss  and  social  ac¬ 
tivity. 

It’s  all  so  beautifully  phrased 
that  you  wonder  how  on  earth 
the  local  businessman,  the  mayor, 
the  social  leader  ever  got  along 
before  the  magazine  was  born. 

A  few  times  in  the  past  promi¬ 
nent  new.spaper  publishers  have 
given  their  testimonials  for  this 
series,  and  their  words  of  praise 
for  the  impact  of  Life  on  the 
community  have  appeared  in  their 
own  newspapers.  E  &  P  took  is¬ 
sue  with  this  foolish  back-slapping 
and  we’re  happy  to  report  it 
hasn’t  happened  in  some  time. 

The  latest  ad  in  this  series  ap¬ 
peared  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  a  week 
ago  and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
published  what  we  think  was  the 
best  editorial  answer  and  rebuttal 
to  Life’s  claims  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  week 
that  a  lot  of  its  readers  read  Life 
too  but  it  hasn’t  noticed  many 
reading  it  instead. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  cities 
where  Life  is  sold  every  week 
but  where  the  local  citizens  haven’t 
been  told  yet  in  this  form  about 
its  marvelous  influence,  we  print 
below  the  News  editorial  which 
may  be  of  use  to  newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  the  copy  in  the  future. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“  ‘What  Happens  When  Life 
Hits  Buffalo?’  is  the  featured  self- 
advertisement  in  this  week’s  Life 
magazine  —  also  reprinted  in  a 
double-page  spread  in  yesterday’s 
News.  The  ad  quoted  a  lot  of  our 
influential  citizens  on  the  impact 
the  magazine  has  every  time  it 
reaches  this  throbbing  community. 
Summed  up,  its  impact  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ad)  is  atout  the  same 
as  on  every  other  community  sim¬ 
ilarly  promoted  in  previous  Life 
ads. 

“Although  Life  didn’t  ask  us 
what  happens  when  Life  hit  Buf¬ 
falo,  we’d  have  been  glad  to  tell 
it:  The  same  thing  happens  as 
when  any  of  the  other  top<ircula- 
tion  magazines  go  on  sale:  a  lot 
of  Buffalonians  buy  it  and  read 
it,  and  thereby  get  a  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  information  that  makes 
them  better  informed. 

“We  don’t  know  how  many  pe¬ 
riodicals,  published  elsewhere,  ‘hit’ 
Buffalo  every  day,  week  or  month, 
but  there  must  be  literally  hun¬ 
dreds,  some  with  circulations  run¬ 
ning  well  into  the  thousands.  Each 


has  its  special  appeal,  its  special 
audience,  its  special  slant.  People 
can  read  those  they  agree  with, 
or  those  whose  views  they  despise 
in  order  to  argue  with  them. 

“If  Life  had  asked  us,  we  could 
have  said  that  we  read  it — or  at 
least  glance  through  it  —  every 
time  it  comes  out.  just  as  we  do 
Look,  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Collier's.  Atlantic.  Harper's.  Time. 
Newsweek  and  40  or  .‘'0  other 
magazines,  from  the  Freeman  on 
one  side  to  the  New  Republic  on 
the  ot’ner.  It’s  the  sheer  range  of 
choice  we  have  that  strikes  us  as 
an  infinitely  greater  blessing  than 
the  output  of  any  single  publica¬ 
tion. 

"Because  metropolitan  new.spa- 
pers  have  tended  to  become  big¬ 
ger  and  fewer  in  the  last  couple 
of  decades,  some  press  critics  fret 
feverishly  about  lack  of  diversifi¬ 
cation  in  the  reader’s  diet.  The 
point  they  ignore  is  that  there 
was  no  Life  two  decades  ago — no 
Life  nor  Look,  no  Freeman  nor 
V.  S.  News,  no  television  and  not 
nearly  as  varied  a  tribe  of  radio 
pundits.  Patterns  change,  and  this 
tendency  of  the  public  to  favor 
bigger  and  fewer  general-circula¬ 
tion  newsiJapers  while  suppoiting 
more  and  more  specialty  publica- 
♦ions  as  added  condiments  in  the 
reading  diet  is  one  of  the  basic 
taste  trends  of  our  generation.  It 
has  produced,  if  anything,  a  vastly 
broader  diversification  in  the 
“market  place  of  ideas”  than  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  era  when  many  cities 
had  a  half  dozen  weak  newspa- 
j>ers,  but  no  radio  or  TV  and  no 
more  than  a  trickle  of  magazines 
coming  in  each  week  from  afar. 

“What  happens  when  Life  hits 
Buffalo  is  that  a  lot  of  our  readers 
read  it  too.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  we  haven’t  noticed  many 
reading  it  instead.” 

That’s  not  quite  as  devastating 
as  comparing  Life’s  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  city  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  daily  circulation.  Those 
figures  are  usually  a  shock  to  the 
people,  especially  the  merchants, 
who  are  under  the  impression 
that  “everyone  reads  Life.” 

Maybe  someone  can  write  even 
a  better  editorial  putting  the  two 
points  together. 

■ 

Need  Vol.  1,  No.  1 

Bend,  Ore. — The  Bend  Bulletin 
is  offering  $25  for  a  copy  of 
No.  1  of  Vol.  1,  dated  Friday, 
March  20,  1903.  The  copy  is 
needed  not  only  to  complete  the 
Bulletin’s  files,  but  to  provide 
background  for  stories  of  the  50th 
anniversary  observance.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  will  issue  a  Golden  Jubilee 
edition  in  June.  The  paper  sought 
was  printed  on  a  hand  press  in  a 
log  cabin. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

April  12-14 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  Daniel  Boone 
Hotel,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

April  13-15  —  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  Spring  convention. 
Hotel  Niagara,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

April  15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Executive  Council  meeting,  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  15  —  The  Canadian 
Press,  annual  meeting.  Toronto. 

April  16-18  —  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Washington,  D.  C. 

April  20-24  —  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  annual  convention,  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

April  20-21-22  —  Zenger 
Memorial — Preview — Old  Sub- 
Treasury  Building,  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets — 10  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m. 

April  23 — Zenger  Memorial 
Dedication — Old  Sub-Treasury 
Building.  Wall  and  Nassau  Sts., 
facing  Broad — 3  p.m. 

April  23-25 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  annual  meeting.  The 
Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  West  Va. 

April  24  —  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  directors 
meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel,  New 
York. 

April  25-27 — Louisiana  Press 
Association,  annual  convention. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

April  26-28 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association. 
Spring  convention,  Mansfield- 
Leland  Hotel,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

April  26-30 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Jung,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

April  26-May  2 — Journalism 
Week,  44th  program.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 


New  Inlander 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  membership 
the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free  Press. 


2  Court  News 
(^g  Measures 
Are  Killed 

Annapohs,  Md.  —  Two  meas¬ 
ures  to  gag  newspaper,  radio  and 
television  coverage  of  court  news 
died  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
1953  Maryland  General  Assembly. 

The  most  bitterly  fought  by  the 
Maryland  Press  .Association  was 
one  which  would  have  banned 
discussion  of  criminal  cases  by 
prosecutors  and  police  while  cases 
are  pending  in  the  courts. 

This  measure  was  killed  by  the 
Senate,  16-12,  after  it  had  won 
second-reading  support,  14-12, 
with  15  votes  needed  for  passage. 

Juvenile  Cases 

The  other  bill,  which  also  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Senate,  would  have 
required  strict  secrecy  for  juvenile 
cases.  Present  law  grants  judges 
discretion  in  the  handling  of  such  i 
cases.  This  measure  passed  the 
Senate  but  died  in  a  House  com-  j 
mittee. 

Norman  W.  Harrington,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Easton  Star-Demo- 
crat  and  Maryland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  president,  had  gone  into  ac-  1 
tion  to  rally  the  press  of  the  state 
against  the  bill.  G.  Arthur  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  publisher  of  the  Federals- 
burg  Times,  came  to  Annapolis 
to  direct  the  fight  here. 

Mr.  Harrington  keynoted  the 
fight  against  the  gag  law  on  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know,  and 
not  on  the  issue  of  freedom  of  the 
press.  He  told  E&P: 

“The  Maryland  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  believes  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know,  to  be  placed  on 
guard  against  those  who  are  a 
threat  to  society.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know  that  an  offense 
has  been  committed,  how,  by 
whom  and  the  steps  being  taken 
for  the  protection  of  society.  The 
State’s  Attorneys  and  other  law 
enforcement  officers  are  the  offi¬ 
cial  sources  for  such  information. 
Their  authority  derives  from  the 
people  in  whose  name  they  exer¬ 
cise  that  authority.  To  gag  them 
is  to  deny  freedom  of  information 
and,  actually,  to  impair  justice." 


HLitn  ynodi 

A/Q^otlatox. 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Barr  Building  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C 
Lincoln  Building  .  .  .  New  liorit  N.  Y. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  II,  1953 


There's  no  composing  machine 
as  productive  as  the  Comet. 
REORDERS  PROVE  IT! 


Publishers  have  proved  in  their  own  composing  rooms 
that  the  Blue  Streak  Comet,  with  its  built-in  speed,  is 
all  they  had  hoped  for -and  more!  And  they’re  backing 
up  this  proof  with  reorders.  The  first  Comet  reorder 
was  airmailed  less  than  a  month  after  the  machine  was 
introduced.  Since  then  they  have  been  pouring  in. 
Outstanding  performance  under  all  operating  condi¬ 
tions  has  shown  countless  publishers  that  there  is  no 
machine  to  equal  the  Comet,  manually  or  automatically 
operated,  for  speed  and  productivity. 

Its  speed  and  ease  of  maintenance  have  revolutionized 
text  production  in  hundreds  of  composing  rooms.  That’s 
why  more  Comets  have  been  installed  in  the  past  two 
years  than  any  other  composing  machine.  Ask  your 
Linotype  representative  to  show  you  how  the  Comet  can 
save  time  and  money  for  you. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland.  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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The  News! 


How  to  make  your  product  feel  at  horn 
in  San  Francisco . . .  Use  ■liT^  JHWM 


1  lave  voii  a  product  that  tecls  shy  in 
San  Francisco? 

Here’s  how  to  make  it  feel  at  home: 

Use  The  News! 

The  News  gets  into  more  famili/ 
households  than  any  other 
San  Francisco  daily. 

More  News  readers  are  in  the  “Age  of 
Aeeumulation”  (25-45  years)  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  readers  in  town, 

The  News  reaches  more  families  with 
children— and  a  larger  child  audience* 
—than  any  other  San  Francisco 
newspaper. 


Remember  .  .  .  your  advertising  message  hits 
Jiome  when  it  goe.9  home  with  The  San 
Francisco  News.  Tomorrow’s  customer  is 
reading  tonight’s  News. 


*\e\\s  families  a\  eraj'c'  3.3  persons 
San  Francisco  City  averai»e  2.9  persons 


The  San  Francisco  News 


S  C  R I  P  P  S  •  H  0  W  A 

NEWYORK.Wor/d-Tel«srom&rh*Sun  COLUMBUS . Ciffzwi 


CLEVELAND . Prc<<  aNONNATI 


.  Prett  KENTUCKY . Poif 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


NEWSPAPERS 


DENVER . Rocky  Mln.  News  EVANSVILLE . PreM 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herold  HOUSTON . PreM 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitor  FORT  WORTH . Prom 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Comsnercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribum 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald  Pod 


Ganarol  Advartidng  Daportmant.  330  Pork  Avanua,  Naw  Yarfc  City 


Chicago  Son  FranclKO  OatroH  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  DolM 


